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*Twa8 at the close of that daric mora 

On which our Hero conquering died, 
That evenr seaman's heart was torn 

By strife of sorrow and of pride ; — 

Of pride, that one short day could show 

Deeds of eternal splendour done, — 
Full twenty hostile Ensigns low. 

And twenty glorious Victories won : — 

Ofgrief, of deepest, tenderest grief, 

That he, on every sea and shore, 
Their brave, beloved, unconquered chief. 

Should wave his Victor flag no more.— Cbokj^ > 
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PREFACE. 



The completion of the Nelson Despatches has now en- 
abled the writer to compile a life of Nelson with the great- 
est accuracy of facts, and the clearest insight into the heart 
of that great hero. No description of a man as he really 
is, surpasses that which is contained in the plain straight- 
forward relation of his thoughts, feelings, acts, and inten- 
tions in private letters designed for the perusal of those 
alone to whom they were addressed. The letters of a man 
like Petrarch, who always thought, more of the public than 
of his correspondent, " and the bearer of whose letters," says 
Sismondi, " well knew that he would flatter the vanity of 
the writer by communicating it, and, therefore, openly read 
it, and even gave copies of it before it reached its destina- 
tion," gave no insight into the character of the writer. " It 
is certain," said the great Lord Hardwicke, ** that no works 
have done more service to mankind than those which have 
appeared in the shape of letters on familiar subjects, and 
which were never intended for publication. This it is 
which renders them valuable ; for I must confess, for my 
part, that letters which are very elaborately written, and 
originally intended for publication, are generally the most 
insignificant, and very little worth any person's reading." 
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IV PREFACJS. 

The letters of Nelson, excepting his few public des- 
patches, are all evidently written for the correspondent 
alone, and are full of that freshness and reality which ever 
characterises the letter to a relation, and an intimate 
friend. There the heart speaks rather than the head, and 
the man appears without disguise. From them, now so 
carefully and ably edited, the following sketch has been 
drawn: in no way pretending to a comparison with the 
beautiful narrative of Southey, but hoping to compensate 
for its inferiority in style, by its greater correctness in 
facts. 



Errata. 
Page 146, line 17, and note + for Sir Hyde^ read Sir Peter Parker. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS. 



LORD NELSON'S LIFE. 



1758. September 29.— Bom. 
1770. Midshipman of Raisonnable. 
1773. North Pole. 

1777. Passed for Lieutenant. 

1778. December 8. — Commander. 

1779. June. Post Captain. 

1782. American Station. 

1783. West Indies. 

1784. Leeward Islands. Antigua. 
1787. March 11. — Marriage. 

1793. Mediterranean. Agamemnon. 

1794. Sieges of Bastia, Calvi. Loss of eye. 

1795. Action with pa Ira. Commodore. Col. Marines. 

1796. Gulf of Geneva. Corsica. 

1797. February 14.— Battle of St. Vincent 

,f „ 20.— Rear Admiral of the Blue. 

„ March 17. — Knight of the Bath. 

„ May — July. Bombarding Cadiz. 

„ July 24. — Attack on Vera Cruz. Loss of arm. 

„ September. — Home. 

1798. Mediterranean. 

„ June — July. — The Chase. 

„ August 1. — The Battle of the Nile. Baron Nelson. 

^ October. — Naples. 

1799. Palermo. Rear Admiral of the Red. 

M July — August. Naples. The capitulation. Caraccioli. 
„ September. — Acting Commander-in-chief. Duke of Bronte. 

1800. Under Lord Keith. 

„ February 18. — Le G6n6reux captured. 

„ March. — Le Guillaume Tell captured. 

„ June 1.— K.C.B. 

„ July. — Struck flag. Journey through Germany. 

,, November 6. Landed at Yarmouth. 
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vi PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN LORD NELSON'S LIFE. 

1801. January 1. — Vice- Admiral of the Blue. 

„ ,, 13. — Separation from Lady Nelson. 

„ March 12. — Sailed for the Baltic under Sir H. Parker. 

„ April 2. — Battle of Copenhagen. 

„ „ 27. — Commander^in-chiet 

„ May 22 — Viscount Nelson. 

„ June 19. — Resigned Command, 

w July 1. — Yarmouth. 

. ,. „ 24. — Commander of Channel fleet. 

f, August 16. — Attack on flotilla at Boulogne. 

„ ., 18 — Baron Nelson with special remainders, 

w December. — Merton. 

1802. January. — Vice-Admiral of the Blue in command of Channel fleet. 
„ April 10. — Struck flag. Peace of Amiens. 

1803. May 15. — Commander-in-chief Mediterranean, in the Victory. 

„ July 1. — Joined his fleet off Toulon. Commencement of his 
ukckade 

1804. Apr0i^3.—Vice-Admiratc(f the White. 

„ October.^tS^ with S^n. Blockade still continues. 

1805. January 11.— Eiscape of French fleet, which, after short cruise, 

return to Toulon. 
„ March 30. — Final escape of French fleet to the West Indies. 

Nelson in pursuit. 
„ June 4. — Nelson at Barbadoes. 

„ „ 13. — Sailed firom Antigua in pursuit of French to England. 
„ „ 18. Gibraltar. 
„ August 18. — Home. Struck flag. 
„ September 2. — News of combined fleets. 
„ „ 15. — Sailed for Cadiz. 

„ „ 28. — Joined Collingwood off Cadiz. 

„ October 21 .—Battle of Trafalgar. 
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LIFE OF 

HORATIO, VISCOUNT NELSON. 



CHAPTER I. 

EARLY STRUGGLES. 

1758—1784. 

Birth. — Boyhood. — His first service.— The Raisonnable.— In the West 
Indies. — The Triumph.— The North-pole expedition. — East Indies. 
— His M.A. degree.— Lieutenant of the Lowestoffe. — In the Bristol. — 
The Badger. — At Jamaica. — In the Hinchinbrook. — At San Juan. — 
The Janus. — Home. — The North Sea. — America.— West Indies — 
The Captain on half-pay. 

But a few miles from the little port of Wells, on the 
Norfolk coast, lies the village of Burnham TJ^orpe, of 
which the Rev. Edmund Nelson was rector during the 
latter half of the last century. Five children had already 
been born to him in his pretty parsonage, when, on the 
29th of September, 1758, a weak, sickly boy was added to 
his family, and baptized Horatio. Within nine years of 
this event, the rector of Burnham was a widower. Eight 
children were left to him out of eleven, and he gladly 
accepted the offer of his brother-in-law, Captain Suckling, 
to take care of one of his boys. By his own free choice, 
the weak, sickly Horatio was his uncle's protSpe. Sent at 
first to the High School at Norwich, and afterwards re- 
moved to that at North Walsham ; as a mere boy he had 
shown an utter absence of fear, a resolute heart, and a 
strong sense of honour. When his grandmother had ex- 
pressed her surprise that /ear had not driven him home 
from a long and dangerous ramble ; " Fear" said the child, 
with evident astonishment, "What is fear — I never saw 
it ;" and when, on another occasion, his father left it to his 
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2 LIFE OF HORATIO, 

and his brother William's honour to decide whether the 
snow was too heavy to enable them to struggle through to 
school, deep as it was and dangerous, Horatio urged on his 
brother — " We must go on, brother — ^we must — it was left 
to our honour." 

Such was the child who, at the age of twelve years, 
though naturally weakly, and reduced from ague, petitioned 
his father to send him to sea with his uncle. A conflict 
with Spain seemed imminent in the year 1770, on account 
of the Falkland Isles ; and, among other preparations, Cap- 
tain Suckling commissioned the Raisonnable of sixty-four 
guns at Chatham. To him Horatio sought to go, and his 
father, appreciating his motive and his character, wrote to 
his brother-in-law for permission to send him to his ship. 
** What has poor Horatio done," wrote back Captain Suck- 
ling, " who is so weak, that he, above all the rest, should 
be sent to rough it at sea ? But let him come, and the 
first time that we go into action a cannon ball may knock 
off his head, and provide for him at once." Unattended 
and alone the boy left his school at North Walsham on a 
cold spring morning, and found his way to London, and 
thence to Chatham by the stage, where he was left to dis- 
cover his uncle's ship as best he might. Chance threw a 
friend in the boy's way, the ship was reached, but his uncle 
was not on board, no one seemed apprized of his coming, 
and for a whole day he paced the deck utterly uncared for. 
With the next day came a little more attention, and at 
length Horatio was borne on the books as a midshipman of 
his uncle's ship. 

The rapid accommodation of our difference with Spain 
threw the Raisonnable out of commission, and removed Cap- 
tain Suckling into the Triumph, then stationed as guard- 
ship at the mouth of the Thames. In this inactivity young 
Nelson was not permitted to remain, but early in June 
1771 was sent out to the West Indies on boarfl a merchant 
ship, commanded by one of liis uncle's masters mates. 
Practical seamanship he learnt on this voyage ; but at the 
same time imbibed a strong feeling of disgust to the king's 
service, and returned firmly impressed with the truth of the 
merchant seamen's proverb, "Aft the most honour, forward 
the better man." Many weeks passed before he could re- 
concile himself to his new position on board the Triumph, f^ 
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VISCOUNT NELSON 3 

to which he now returned, so strong was his prejudice, and 
so great the pains that had been taken to instil an errone- 
ous impression in his mind. Fortunately his uncle knew 
well how to deal with him. As his ambition was to be a 
good seaman, it was always held out to him that he should 
go in the ship's cutter, and decked long-boat, and thus by 
degrees he became a good pilot for small vessels up and 
down the intricate navigation of the Thames, and acquired 
that self-confidence amongst rocks and sands that in after 
years contributed to the efficiency of his blockades, and to 
his successes at the Nile and Copenhagen. 

In August 1773 the fitting out of the expedition to the 
North Pole under Captain Phipps, enticed Nelson from his 
quiet life on board the Triumph, and with his usual eager- 
ness he obtained a place in the Carcass, under Captain Lut- 
widge, the second in command. The voyage was short, 
but dangerous, for the ice soon hemmed m the two ships. 



and reduced the crews to the hard labour of widening by 
manual labour the only passage left for their escape. In 
exploring and widening, young Nelson was among the most 
active ; and young as he w^as he commanded one of the 
ship's boats, and contributed greatly to their eventual 

B 2 
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LIFE OF HORATIO, 



success. Surrounded as he was with perils, Nelson 
courted unnecessary danger. One night during the mid 
watch, he stole from the Carcass and set out over the ice 
with a young companion in pursuit of a bear. Rapidly a 
sea foff arose, and for several hours hid the adventurers 
from their anxious companions on ship-board. With the 
early dawn, however, they were espied eagerly attacking a 
huge bear, depending on the butt ends of their muskets, as 
their ammunition had failed them. The signal to return 
was made and disregarded, and it was not until Captain 
Lutwidge fired a gun that the bear fled in fear, and the 
boys hastened back, not a little alarmed for the probable 
consequences of their trespass. To his captain's stem re- 
primand Nelson had but one reply, " I wished, sir, to kill 
the bear, in order to carry the skin to my father." At 
length the ice began to open, the wind sprang up, and at 
the very time when every preparation was made for 
taking to the boats, the ships gradually forced their way 
through the floe, and eventually returned to England 
without having accomplished any part of the object of 
their voyage. 

Active service had changed the weakly child into the 
robust young man ; but his next voyage brought back the 
original weakness, and fixed it for ever in his frame. From 
the Carcass he was removed to the Sea Horse, and for 
eighteen months experienced all the trials and hardships of 
the East India station. Disease rapidly preyed upon him, 
and at last his limbs began to lose their powers, and per- 
manent lameness appeared his fate. At this juncture he 
was changed over to the Dolphin, and sent home in her ; 
the change saved his life, and restored him to active exer- 
tions, but the disease was too surely seated to be eradicated. 
It was an important crisis in his career. In the East he 
had left his comrades pursuing their careers in the full en- 
joyment of health and hope, whilst his body and his hopes 
were broken down by sickness. The feeling of his difficul- 
ties weighed heavily on his mind, and he began to despair 
of ultimate success. " After a gloomy reverie, a sudden 

flow of patriotism was kindled within nira, and presented 
is king and his country as his patron. Well then, he ex- 
claimed, I will be a hero, and confiding in Providence, will 
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VISCOUNT NELSON. 5 

brave every danger/* In this enthusiasm he went on and 
prospered. 

During his absence in the East, Captain Suckling had 
been promoted to the comptrollership of the navy, and no 
sooner was Nelson paid off from the Dolphin, than he was 
raised to an acting lieutenancY on board the Worcester of 
sixty-four guns. In this capacity he went out to Gibraltar 
witn convoy, and his captain assured him " that he felt as 
easy when he was on deck, as when any officer of the ship 
had the watch." Early in April 1777, Nelson returned to 
England* and hastened to undergo his examination for 
lieutenant. On the 8th of April he passed " his degree of 
M.A.," as he called it, to the satisfaction of his uncle who 
sat at the board, but who concealed his relationship until his 
nephew had satisfied his brother examiners. He well knew 
how good an examination his young protegi would pass, and 
to use his own words, " he did not wish the younker to be 
favoured." On the day of his examination Nelson's com- 
mission was made out for the Lowestoffe, a frigate of 
twenty-two guns, commanded by Captain Locker. y 

The West Indies was Nelson's destination in his new 
ship, the most active and dangerous station of our navy, so 
numerous were the French and American privateers in that 
quarter of the globe. Numerous small captures rewarded 
the exertions of Captain Locker, and perfected the skill 
and daring of all his crew; but in one instance the determi- 
nation of Nelson to dare everything, shone forth conspicu- 
ously. During a heavy gale an American privateer had 
been captured, but relying on the tremendous sea that was 
running, had hoisted every inch of canvas she could carry, 
and was rapidly drawing away from her captor. The boat 
lay at the Lowestoffe's side, dashing perilously against her 
quarter, waiting for the first lieutenant, when Captain 
Locker came on deck. The dangerous situation of his 
boat, and the probable escape of the American, called for 
immediate action. " Have I no officer who can board the 
prize?" exclaimed Locker indignantly. Unwilling to* an- 
ticipate the first lieutenant, Nelson held back until the 
master volunteered, when he sprang into the boat. "It 
is my turn now," he said, " and if I come back, then it is 
yours." Back, however, he did not come until he had > 
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6 LIFE OF HORATIO, 

boarded the American, so water-logged with the press of 
sail she had carried, that his boat rowed over her deck. 

The death of his uncle, the comptroller, left Nelson ap- 
parently friendless at this juncture. But Captain Locker 
too well appreciated his worth to neglect his interests, and 
his earnest recommendations of the youth to Sir Peter 
Parker obtained for him promotion into the flag ship at 
Jamaica, and afterwards to the command of a small brig on 
the station. It was during this time that Nelson volun- 
teered his services on shore, and took the command of the 
batteries of Port Royal, at the time when the huge fleet of 
D'Estaing, with its 25,000 troops, threatened a descent on 
the island of Jamaica. Happily it was but a threat, and 
the seven thousand defenders had the satisfaction of believ- 
ing that their bold front had saved England one of her 
most choice possessions. 

Freed from any fear of D*Estaing, the governor of 
Jamaica determined to turn the tide of war against the 
enemy, and to endeavour to seize the Spanish fort of San 
Juan on the lake of Nicaragua. The convoying of this 
expedition from Port Royal to the mouth of the San Juan 
river fell to Nelson, who was now posted as Captain of the 
Hinchinbrook, an enemy's merchant ship converted into a 
vessel of war of twenty-eight guns. On the 24th the river's 
mouth was reached, and of right Nelson's duty ceased. No 
one, however, knew the river, and Nelson therefore went on 
with the soldiers in the ship's boats. It was the dry season, 
the river was low, and impeded with banks and shallows, the 
Indian allies were all but useless, the soldiers could hardly 
contend with the heat, and on Nelson and his sailors fefl 
the labour and danger of the toilsome passage. At length 
a small fortified out- fort was reached, where on an island a 
semicircular battery of ten small swivels commanded the 
approaches. At the head of a few seamen Nelson leapt on 
shore, left his shoes in the tenacious mud, and bare-footed 
boarded the battery. San Juan was still sixteen miles 
further up the river, and two days more of hard labour elapsed 
before its fortifications were reached. An immediate attack 
was Nelson's advice, but it was not followed, and the slow 
formalities of a siege commenced in a low, heated place, 
where the sun shone with intense brilliancy, the woods pre- 
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vented the access of a single breeze, and the night fogs rose 
dense and fetid on every side. The event may be sup- 
posed ; disease raged among the little force, and Nelson 
was soon numbered among the invalids. Happily he was 
summoned from the deadly place. The death of Captain 
Glover caused his appointment to the Janus of forty-four 
guns, and before the siege had lasted many days he left the 
San Juan river and sailed for Jamaica in the sloop which 
had brought the news of his appointment. Still the siege 
continued, the fort surrendered, the English garrison took 
possession, and then for five months struggled with the 
climate, until at last, hardly four hundred men returned 
from the fatal port, the shattered remnants of 1800 who 
had been gathered together for the fatal expedition. Of 
the Hinchmbrook's crew of 200, only ten survived, and in 
these the remnants of disease were permanent. Nelson 
himself struggled for a time against his disorder, but so 
rapid was its progress that he consented to be invalided, 
and returned to England in the Lion, under the care of his 
friend Captain Gornwallis. From April 1780, to August 
next year. Nelson remained on half-pay, residing chiefly at 
Bath, a miserable invalid. The use of his left arm was 
entirely lost, and his left leg and thigh almost paralysed.* 
Gradually he recovered, and his first wish was for service. 

It was in the autumn of 1781 that Nelson again went 
into commission as captain of the Albemarle, a small 
twenty-eight gun frigate, in which he was ordered to the 
Danish port of Elsineur, with two other small ships, to 
protect the fleet of naval store-ships expected from the 
Baltic at that period. In this severe service the entire 
winter was consumed ; and it was not until late in the year 
that he returned to the Downs to await fresh orders. The 
3rd of January, 1782, witnessed so severe a storm, that not 
a boatman would venture to sea. Nelson was on shore, 
visiting his senior officer, whilst his ship was battling with 
the storm off* the Goodwin Sands, hampered by a store-ship 
that had drifted on board of her, and in imminent danger 
of driving on to the sands. It was in vain that Nelson 
called for a boat ; not a man would move. At last a bribe 

* Letter to his bwther, May, 1781. 
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O LIFE OF HORATIO, 

of fifteen guineas procured the services of a seaman, and 
Nelson embarked on his perilous trip, reached his disabled 
ship, and saved her from any greater injury than a broken 
foremast and a disabled bowsprit. 

With every expectation of falling a sacrifice to the 
climate, Nelson now sailed to Quebec, and joined the squad- 
ron on the American station. Among his earliest captures 
was a small American fishing schooner, whose captain he 
ordered to act as pilot in Boston Bay. His services were not 
forgotten. "You have rendered us, sir, a very essential 
service," said Nelson, " and it is not the custom of English 
seamen to be ungrateful. In the name, and with the 
approbation of the officers of this ship, I return you your 
schooner, and with it this certificate of your good conduct. 
Farewell ! and may God bless you ! " Thus secured from 
capture, the American captain failed not to remember his 
benefactor. At the time when the want of fr^sh provisions 
had made the scurvy rage among the crew of the Albe- 
marle, the little schooner put off" with a cargo of fresh pro- 
visions, as a slight acknowledgment of the liberality of her 
former captor. 

The information thus obtained from his American friend, 
added to the confidence amongst rocks and shoals, which 
he had gained under his uncle in the Triumph, rendered 
Nelson more than a match for the four sail of the line and 
frigate which chased him in Boston Bay in the August of 
1782. Relying on his own skill and knowledge, he boldly 
ran among the shoals of St. George's bank, and prevented 
all but the frigate from pursuing him. At last she detached 
herself from her friends : immediately Nelson backed his 
sails and hove to for his pursuer. But the Frenchman 
thought better of the matter, and sailed away in search of 
her comrades. 

The American station was the place for prize money, but 
that of the West Indies the position for honour. To join 
Lord Hood on the latter station was Nelson's ardent wish, 
and much as his admiral regretted his loss, he could not 
but accede to Lord Hood's request that the Albemarle 
might sail with him. Short indeed was his stay under 
Lord Hood, and little chequered with fortune, so soon were 
the preliminaries of peace settled between England and 
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France. One gallant attempt Nelson made on the 6th of 
March 1783, which has, as yet, escaped the researches of 
his biographers. Turks Island had lately fallen to the 
French, and its recapture was Nelson's object. Aided by 
the Resistance, forty-four, and the La Coquette and Drake, 
brigs. Nelson sailed for the island, and landed Captain 
Dixon of the Drake, with 167 seamen and marines, whilst 
the ships threatened the island from the sea. For a time 
the attempt appeared successful, but soon the comparative 
strength of the enemy's force was discovered, and the small 
party were wisely withdrawn from a contest with nearly 
2000 men. 

One other event deserves notice, our hero's introduction 
to the late King William, then acting in Lord Hood's fleet 
as Captain Prince William Henry. When he first saw 
this merest boy of a captain, with his lank ungainly figure 
dressed in the full formal uniform, and old-fashioned long 
flapped waistcoat, and his hair tied in a long unpowdered 
Hessian tail, the prince hardly knew what to think of his 
new acquaintance. But when he began to converse with 
him, his address soon won upon the prince, and when he 
spoke on professional matters it was with a redundancy of 
information, and an enthusiasm that marked him out as 
no common being. The intimacy thus commenced never 
ceased but with death. 

The West India cruise soon came to an end. On the 
25th of June the Albemarle was at Spithead, and in a few 
days her crew paid off, and dispersed. " I have closed the 
war," wrote Nelson, *' without a fortune, but without a 
speck in my character. True honour, I hope, predominates 
in my mind above riches." A presentation at court, and 
a short visit to St. Omer with a naval friend, 'occupied 
Nelson's idle time; and though his letters from abroad 
present little of novelty, they are full of that strong and 
enduring contempt which he ever entertained for the 
French nation.. To obey orders, to regard every one as his 
enemy who hated his king, and to hate a Frenchman, were 
Nelson's three canons of advice to every midshipman. On 
the last two he certainly acted, and though he was too 
ready to neglect the first when himself the subordinate, he 
never forgave such conduct in his own inferior officers. 

B 5 
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CHAPTER II. 

MARRIAGE. 

1784—1793. 

The Boreas. — Leeward Islands Station. — American Seizures. — Threatened 
arrest, and the Navigation Act. — Frivolous Court-martials and Prince 
William Henry. — Frauds at Antigua. — Marriage. — Half-pay. — The 
Agamemnon. 

Early in 1784 Nelson returned to Bath from his trip 
ahroad, and soon hecame anxious to ohtain .employment in 
his profession. To his application Lord Howe acceded at 
once, and in March he commissioned the Boreas for the 
Leeward Islands station, with orders to convey out in her 
Lady Hughes and her family, the wife of the admiral who 
commanded on the station, and a supply of midshipmen for 
the ships. The authority of Lady Hughes furnishes a proof 
of the cleverness and goodness oi the young captain towards 
his young charges. " It might reasonably be supposed that 
among the number of thirty, there must be timid as well as 
bold; the timid he never rebuked, but always wished to 
show them he desired nothing of them that he would not 
instantly do himself; and I have known him to say, * Well, 
sir, I am going a race to the mast-head, and beg I may 
meet you there. No denial could be given to such a wish, 
and the poor fellow instantly began his march. His lord- 
ship never took the least notice with what alacrity it was 
done, but when he met him in the top, instantly began 
speaking in the most cheerful manner, and saymg how 
much a person was to be pitied that could fancy there was^ 
anything dangerous in the attempt. Afler this excellent 
example. I have seen the timid youth lead another, and re- 
hearse his captain*s words. How wise and kind was such a 
proceeding! In like manner he every day went into the 
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school-room and saw them do their nautical business, and 
at twelve o'clock he was the first upon deck with his 
quadrant. No one there could be behindhand in their 
business when their captain set them so good an example." 
" One other circumstance I must mention (continues Lady 
Hughes), which will close the subject, which was the day we 
landed at Barbadoes ; we were to dine at the governor's. 
Our dear captain said, ' You must permit me, Lady 
Hughes, to carry one of my aides-de-camp with me,' and 
when he presented him to the governor, he said, 'Your 
excellency must excuse me for bringing one of my mid- 
shipmen, as I make a point of introducing them to all the 
good company I can, as they have few to look up to besides 
myself during the time they are at sea.' Such conduct 
endeared him to his ship's company ; and whenever he left 
a ship, the crew unanimously volunteered to follow him to 
his next command."* 

Young as he was on his arrival at Antigua, Nelson found 
himself senior captain on the station, and consequently second 
in command under the admiral. An immediate dispute was 
the consequence ; authorised by the admiral, Mr. Commis- 
sioner Moutray had hoisted a broad pendant in the har- 
bour, and claimed to act as superior officer on the station. 
Confident in the correctness of his decision. Nelson refused 
to acknowledge any civil officer as his superior, hauled 
down the commissioner's pendant to enforce his right, and 
at the same time claimed his friendship, to show that per- 
sonal motives were not involved in the dispute. It was in 
vain that the admiral contended he was right ; the matter 
was referred home, and Nelson's conduct approved. 

But a more serious dispute was beginning. By the Na- 
vigation Act no foreign ships were allowed to trade with 
our colonies ; but the Americans, by using the old registers 
of their ships before their separation from this country, 
openly evaded the law, and were encouraged in their eva- 
sion by the islanders, and not prohibited by the admiral on 
• the station or the governors of the islands. Satisfied that 
the Americans were now foreigners. Nelson determined to 
put a stop to this evasion of the Navigation Act. Accom- 

♦ Letter of Lady Hughes, June 24, 1806. 
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panied by his old friend CoUingwood, he went to Sir Richard 
Hughes, called his attention to the act, and at last obtained 
authority to put its provisions into execution. With this 
authority he went to General Shirley, the then governor of 
the Leeward Isles, and warned him how he was about to 
act. It was in vain that the indignant old soldier ridiculed 
the youth of the captain, and told him he was not accus- 
tomed to take advice from young gentlemen. ** Sir,'* re- 
plied Nelson, " I am as old as the prime minister of Eng- 
land, and quite as capable of commanding one of his 
majesty's ships as he is of governing the state." 

With this determination Nelson sailed to St. Kitts, 
warned the islanders of his intentions, and sent away every 
American ship that floated in the harbour. Half American 
by birth, and two-thirds so in feeling, the islanders were to 
a man against Nelson, and did their utmost to assist the 
Americans. Open resistance was tried in some cases, whilst 
in others new schemes were daily concocted to aid in the 
evasion of the act. One, alone, among the various presidents 
and governors of the islands sided with Nelson ; and now 
his admiral, afraid to carry out his original orders, advised 
compliance with the wishes of the islanders. The greater 
the opposition, the more firm was Nelson's conduct. At 
last official orders came to him from his admiral, advising 
him that he had altered his opinion, and ordering free in- 
gress to the Americans, if permitted by the governors and 
presidents. These latter authorities Nelson silenced by 
force ; but with his admiral the business was more moment- 
ous. "I must either," he said, " disobey my orders, or dis- 
obey acts of Parliament. I determined on the former, trusting 
to the uprightness of my intentions, and believing that my 
country would notiet me be ruined for protecting her com- 
merce." On this determination he acted. Sir Richard 
talked of a court-martial, but soon found that his admirals 
agreed with Nelson, and though for a time he feared to do 
right, eventually thanked Nelson for his lesson. 

From the day of his notice Nelson commenced his sei- 
zures, and struggled to get them condemned in the local 
courts of Admiralty. At last he entered Nevis harbour, 
where four Americans lay with valuable cargoes. After ex- 
amination. Nelson was convinced of their bemg Americans, 
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and seized the vessels. The uproar was Immense; the sei- 
zure was contested in the courts hy a puhlic subscription 
among the islanders, and Nelson himself was sued for exces- 
sive damages for a pretended false imprisonment of one of 
the American masters, and for putting him in fear of his life. 
In despite of all the subscriptions and all the eloquence of 
the lawyers the vessels were condemned. From the vexa- 
tious action Nelson was not so soon freed. For a long 
time he had to remain close on board his ship to escape 
from arrest ; and even when he went on shore to the trial 
of the seizures under a protection from the judge, an at- 
tempt was made to seize him, and only frustrated by the 
energy of Mr. Herl>ert, the able and friendly president of 
Nevis. A memorial to the authorities at home at length 
freed Nelson from his troubles, and proved the correctness 
of his conduct. Painful as had been the restraint, he 
scorned to be pitied for it. " Pity,*' he said ; " did you say 
pity ; I shall live to be envied, and to that point I shall 
direct my course." 

During the three years of his hard service on this sta- 
tion, the frauds of the officers of the island navy-yards, 
and of the prize agents, attracted Nelson's attention. The 
hiore he inquired, the greater he found the fraud, and at 
last two of the worst agents informed against their fellow 
defrauders, and Nelson was enabled to lay open the whole 
system to Sir Charles Middleton, the first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. Quite as much personal ill-will and abuse was 
reaped bj Nelson in this transaction as in the matter of the 
Navigation Act ; but perseverance carried the day, and at 
last he received the welcome thanks of the board at home, 
and could congratulate himself on having broken up a fear- 
ful system of fraud. Though it was peace, Nelson was 
ever on the watch; and when a French frigate came down 
in March 1786, under some pretence or other, but in reality 
to survey the islands, the captain of the Boreas, under the 
plea of attention, accompanied her so closely, as soon to 
tire her out, and force her to return to her own port. 

During this arduous command Nelson showed, in one 
case, remarkable prudence in contriving to reconcile his 
duty as commanding officer with a proper tenderness for 
the fortmies and reputation of a brother sailor, and, at the 
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same time, respect to his royal friend, the amiable Prince 
William. During the year 1 787, the Prince, whilst in com- 
mand of the Pegasus, deemed it his duty to reprimand his 
senior officer for leaving the ship without any communica- 
tion to his captain. In a momentary passion, the officer, 
Mr. Schomberg, applied to Nelson for a court-martial ; it 
was granted, and the applicant placed under temporary ar- 
rest until a sufficient number of ships should assemble to 
constitute the required court. The habit of hastily apply- 
ing for court-martials on every trifling disagreement with a 
superior officer had of late been far too prevalent in the 
navy, and Nelson readily seized this opportunity of repress- 
ing the evil custom. Within a few days of tne arrest of 
Mr. Schomberg, a general order " informed the officers 
under Nelson*s command, that if any one of them should 
presume to write to the commander of the squadron (unless 
there should be sufficient ships present to bring them to an 
immediate trial) for a court-martial to investigate their 
conduct on a frivolous pretence, thereby depriving his ma- 
jesty of their services, by obliging the commander of the 
squadron to confine them, that he should, and did consider 
such conduct as a direct breach of the Articles of War."* 

To Lieutenant Schomberg, Nelson openly expressed his 
regret that an officer, whom he so much respected, should, 
for so frivolous an excuse, deprive the country of his ser- 
vices at a time when they were so much required, and 
warned him that his confinement and court-martial were 
all his own seeking. To Commodore Gardner, Nelson en- 
tered fuHy into the peculiar position of the prince, the evi- 
dent ill-will of his lieutenant, and the absurd folly of trials 
on frivolous excuses. " It might soon have risen to such a 
height," wrote Nelson, " that if a topsail was not thought 
properly or briskly reefed by a captain, or some other 
trivial matter, and he reprimanded the officer, the officer 
would say, * Sir, I think it properly done, and I shall write 
for a court-martial to vindicate my conduct from your un- 
just accusation.* If this is to be allowed," continued Nel- 
son, " farewell discipline; the service is ruined ; his majesty 
may be deprived of the services of his officers, and the best- 

* Prince William's order, 23 Jan. 1787. General order, 28 th Jan. 
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laid schemes may be frustrated by the malignity of indi- 
viduals, or pique against their commanders." Happily the 
dispute was healed, and the court-martial avoided. De- 
lighted at the event, Nelson hastened to write to the prince, 
— " You have supported your character," he wrote ; " yet, 
at the same time, by an amiable condescension, have saved 
an officer from appearing before a court-martial, which 
must ever hurt him. Resentment I know your royal high- 
ness never had, nor I am sure ever will bear any one : it 
is a passion incompatible with a man of honour. Schom- 
berg was too hasty, certainly, in writing his letter ; but now 
you are parted, pardon me, my prince, when I presume to 
recommend, that he may stand in your roval favour as if he 
had never sailed with you, and that at a mture day you will 
serve him. There only wants this to place your character 
in the highest point of view. None of us are without our 
failings ; Schomberg's was being rather too hasty ; but that 
put in competition with his being a good officer, will not, I 
am bold to say, be taken in the scale against him." The 
wise advice with respect to intimate friends with which 
this letter concludes is equally creditable to the mind of 
the writer, as the part just quoted and the entire corre- 
spondence on this pitiable quarrel is to his heart.* 

Amidst all his manifold troubles on this station, the one 
bright spot was his courtship and marriage. Little did the 
pretty and amiable widow of Doctor Nisbet foresee even a 
passing intimacy with " the strange, taciturn sea-captain," 
whom she first met at her uncle's, the President of Nevis, 
in the May of 1786, when Nelson's troubles with the Ame- 
rican were just commencing. But soon the strange sailor 
began to win upon the young widow; and, ere long, her 
uncle saw that the match was fixed, and readily sanctioned 
an alliance with one whom he esteemed amongst his most 
valued friends. Many are the kind and affectionate letters 
with which the Nelson despatches teem during the years of 
his command in the Leeward Isles. Frequent separation 
seems but to add to his affection ; and, next to duty, Nel- 
son's paramount consideration, a trip to Mr. Herbert's at 
Nevis, seems his utmost delight. Absence seemed to him 

* Nelson to Lieutenant Schomberg, 18 April, 1787; to Commodore 
Gardner, 13 May, 1787 ; to Prince William, 27 July, 1787. 
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an utter deprivation of pleasure, and the world little but 
vexation and trouble without his Fanny. Fervently, in 
those happy days, he prayed that this feeling might never 
change ; and little did he then fear that within so few years 
the deceitful voice of the Syren should wean him from his 
faithful wife, embitter his declining years with sorrow, and 
leave an indelible stain on his heroic character. On the 11th 
of March, 1787, Nelson was united to his bride; and his 
constant friend Prince William, at his own express desire, 
gave her away. It was a time of trial to Nelson ; for Mr. 
Herbert was estranged from his only daughter, and eager 
to settle all his inheritance on this his favourite niece. 
With his truly noble nature. Nelson's first act as a nephew 
was to reconcile the father and child, and secure the inhe- 
ritance to the restored daughter. 

In the summer of 1787 the Boreas was ordered home, 
and in July anchored at Spithead. Willingly as the Ad- 
miralty acknowledged his services, Nelson had made no 
friends in high places, and no little spite was shown when 
they kept his ship at the Thames' mouth as a mere receiv- 
ing ship until the winter. Disgusted, indeed, Nelson justly 
was at this slight, and not a little delighted to receive his 
discharge, and hasten with his wife to the old parsonage at 
Bumham. Still, however, so far as his letters aflPord evi- 
dence, there is not a word to warrant the old story of his 
semi-dramatic farewell to an ungrateful service, and his 
threatened intention of a hasty and angry resignation of his 
commission. His letters are also silent on the reported 
soothing interview with Lord Howe, and the premeditated 
gracious manner of the King to the young captain at his 
levee. Had there been any foundation for these taking 
incidents, doubtless the letters of so feeling and decidedly 
irritable an individual as Nelson would have afforded that 
evidence which is supplied by conversation alone. 

At Bumham his intended temporary stay on his way to 
France soon became permanent, so necessary did his pre- 
sence seem to his aged and delighted father, his old love of 
rural amusements returned, and the captain was soon again 
the country schoolboy and the Norfolk gentleman. Eager- 
ness to be again employed constantly disturbed his enjoy- 
ments, and not a little of his time was employed in again 
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and again pressing on the government the settlement of 
the American seizures, with which he was still troubled ; 
and the clearing up of the disclosures of frauds in the 
island navy-yards. In these employments passed six long 
years. At the first threat of a quarrel with Spain about 
Nootka Sound, Nelson hastened to town and reiterated his 
claim to employment, but a cold official reply sent him 
back with but little hopes. No sooner did the revolution- 
ary war break out, than his services were again pressed on 
the Admiralty, and again damped by an official answer. 
Energetic, doubtless, was his request, but the bombast of 
his offer to commission a cock- boat, rather than remain 
idle, rests on no good authority, and must be struck out 
from among the so-called characteristic sayings of the hero 
of the Nile. With the opening of the year 1793, every- 
thing seemed changed. " Afler clouds," he writes, " comes 
sunshine. The Admiralty so shine upon me, that I am 
really as much surprised as when they frowned.** It was 
no longer the cold official acknowledgment of his appli- 
cation, out a free and eager offer of a line-of-battle ship ; 
and on the 26th of January Nelson commissioned the 
Agamemnon of sixty-four guns, the ship that was to lay 
the foundation of his fame, and to become herself famous 
among the famous ships of the British fleet. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

ST. VINCENT. 

1793—1797. 

Employed in the Mediterranean by land and sea. — Bastia. — Calvi. — 

pa Ira. — Austrian army. —Commodore's broad pendant Corsican 

evacuation. — La Sabina. — Straits of Gibraltar. — St. Vincent. 

The Agamemnon was soon manned and ready for sea* 
Her first station was in the Channel fleet, under Lord 
Hotham, but in June she was ordered to the Mediterranean, 
and joined Lord Hood's squadron off the south coast of 
France. Whilst Lord Hood was negociating with the 
Royalists of Toulon, and doing his best to aid them in 
their ill-fated resistance to the Revolutionary government, 
Nelson sailed to Naples with despatches for our envoy, Sir 
William Hamilton, and commenced that intimacy with the 
Neapolitan court, and the designing wife of our envoy, that 
so soon after embittered his domestic life and blotted his 
public character. Tunis was his next destination, for the 
Bey WAS impoliticly siding with the Revolutionary govern- 
ment of France, and playmg a deceitful game towards his 
old Engli^ allies. The presence of English ships, for the 
time of their presence, improved the tone of the Bey, but 
with their departure his former predilections returned, and 
French influence, for a time, was in the ascendant at Tunis. 
On his course to Tunis, Nelson fell in with five French 
ships, three of which were frigates, one a corvette, and the 
fifth a brig. ^ Though with only two-thirds of his crew at 
quarters, Nelson got close enough to one of the frigates to 
bring her to action and silence her fire ; but at that mo- 
ment the wind sprang up and bore her away, whilst her 
companions came down and joined their disabled coraradS. 
So superior were his opponents in sailing that Nelson* 
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expected, and prepared for, further action: but the state 
of the one frigate effectually warned the rest, and they all 
bore away from their solitary and weak antagonist. 

The winter was now coming on, when Nelson received a 
separate^command, consisting of several small frigates, off 
the coast of Corsica. The assistance of the Corsicans had 
been determined on by our government, and the reduction of 
the island intrusted to the Mediterranean fleet, and a small 
mixed army under General Dundas. Never was a blockade 
more closely pressed by a small force than that of Nelson 
on the coast of Corsica. Not a boat could creep, in or out 
without capture, and at every available place a rapid de- 
barkation of a few sailors and marines constantly kept the 
French in alarm, and laid low many a store-house, cut 
out ships, intercepted despatches, and rendered the main- 
tenance of the island a difficult problem. St. Fiorenzo and 
Bastia at length were the only defensible ports in the pos- 
session of the French. The former soon fell to our arms, 
whilst its defenders fled to Bastia, at the sacrifice of every 
ship in their port, and concentrated the French forces 
within its strong defences. 

To the siege of Bastia Nelson hastejied by the middle of 
February 1794: at his ceaseless promptings it had been un- 
dertaken, and now by his sleepless vigour and determination 
was to be brought to a successful issue. Even to his naval 
leaders Nelson s daring, and his active energy, were novel- 
ties ; to such military men as he now had to do with, they 
were plain impossibilities. Though commanding a fine 
army of nearly 2000 men. General Dundas persisted in 
waiting for as many more troops from Gibraltar before he 
attempted the siege of Bastia. With 500 men Nelson 
would have attempted to storm the town. "Armies,** said 
he, " go so slow, that seamen think they never mean to 
get forward : but, I dare say, they act on a surer principle, 
although we seldom fail.** From the heights the general 
took a look at the town, and then returned to St. Fiorenzo. 
On this Lord Hood acted, took the entire responsibility on 
himself, and with a motley force of less than 1500 men, 
sent Nelson and Colonel Villettes on shore to commence 
the siege by land, whilst a good squadron kept watch and 
ward by sea. 
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From that time slowly but surely the siege progressed, 
though the general lay idle at St. Fiorenzo. Foremost in 
the working parties and the batteries were Nelson and his 
brother officers. Gun after gun was dragged up almost in- 
accessible heights, and a fire opened on the enemy from 
unexpected positions. At length the place became too hot 
to hold, and the blockade too close to be borne. Capitula- 
tion was talked of, and strange to say no sooner had the 
treaty been commenced, than the once idle army appeared 
from St. Fiorenzo and marched in with all the pomp of 
war to take possession of the batteries, which the marines 
and sailors of the little fleet had taken. For this daring 
siege, a siege of nearly 4,000 troops by less than 1,500, 
Nelson received neither reward nor public commendation. 
From Lord Hood, indeed, came many a letter of private 
thanks, but not a word was said of Nelson in the public 
despatches, nor the shadow of a reward bestowed on his 
exertions. 

A short but ineffectual chase of the French fleet with 
Lord Hood, occupied the next few weeks of Nelson's com- • 
mand, ere he went with his old Agamemnon to assist Gene- 
ral Stuart m the reduction of Calvi. Here, as at Bastia, 
difficulties of the most trying nature were to be overcome, 
and heavy ordnance dragged to batteries constructed in out 
of the way places, and manned and mounted by seamen. 
The climate too was to be contended with, and disease soon 
proved more fatal than the fire of the enemy. On Nelson's 
weak frame every disease seems to have fastened in its turn, 
but, as he says, " so weak was his frame, that no one form 
of disease could fasten on it for a permanency." But among 
all those trials and " faggings to death," there was the set off 
of a cordial co-operation of the small land forces, and the 
earnest and active exertions of the able General Stuart, who 
commanded on shore : from the 19th of June to the 10th of 
August, the wear and tear of the siege continued, and then 
Calvi fell. So severe had been the service, that of his small 
crew 150 were on the sick list when he sailed from Calvi, 
one third of whom he lost, whilst the constitutions of the re- 
mainder were ruined for ever. Nelson, too, came not off with- 
out a wound. The apparently trifling accident of a shot 
striking a handful of gravel into his face, for a time deprived 
him of his eye-sight, and eventually destroyed the sight of 
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his right eye for ever. Again he was neglected, but not 
now by his admiral. The government had Nelson*s own 
jounial of the siege before them, but still no rewards or 
even thanks came. " Every man,** wrote Nelson to his 
uncle, ** who had any share in the reduction, has got some 
place or other — I, only I — am without reward. The tak- 
mg of Corsica, like the taking of St. Juan, has lost me 
money. St. Juan's cost near 500^. ; Corsica has cost me 
300^. and an eye, and a cut across my back, and my money 
I find cannot be repaid me. Nothing but my anxious endea- 
vour to serve my country makes me bear up against it; but 
I sometimes am ready to give it up." " Never mind," said 
Nelson, when the gazette appeared with but a trifling notice 
of his acts, " I *11 have a gazette of my own one day." 

A short mission to Genoa opened Nelson's eyes to the 
jealousy between the allied powers, and the certainty of the 
fact that England alone was hearty in opposition to the 
new French rulers. He felt that England was draining her- 
self to maintain allies that would not fight for themselves; 
and now that Tuscany had succumbed to the enemy, and 
Genoa begun to vacillate, he regarded our occupation of Cor- 
sica as dangerous, because it required the presence of a 
strong fleet to maintain the sovereignty we had assumed, 
whilst the French fleet could thus parade about the Medi- 
terranean, and defy the British admiral. Early in the year 
1795, Lord Hood resigned the command to Admiral Hotham, 
and the French fleet, consisting of seventeen sail of the line 
and five frigates, fully manned with nearly 17,000 men, 
took heart to sail in search of the weaker force of their op- 
ponents. With fourteen English line-of-battle ships and a 
Neapolitan seventy- four, though only half-manned, and 
mustering little more than 7,600 men, Hotham gathered 
together nis fleet, and stood to meet the enemy. At last 
the fleets came in sight, and a day of manoeuvres passed 
before the French attempted to bear away from their op- 
ponents. An immediate chase followed, and soon one of 
our frigates, the Inconstant, came within fire of the Qa. Ira 
of eighty-four guns, who had carried away two of her 
masts by accident. The frigate soon found the warfare too 
unequal and bore away, whilst the French frigate took the 
^a Ira in tow, and two other line-of-battle ships kept 
guard at gun-shot distance on her weather bow. 
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Close in pursuit of the Qa, Ira stood Nelson in the Aga- 
memnon, unsupported by any line-of-battle ship within 
many miles. Rapidly he neared his enemy, and for a time re- 
ceived their well-aimed stem-guns without a shot in return. 
But the time was rapidly approaching for his reply. When 
within a hundred yards of her stem, he brought his ship 
round suddenly, and poured his whole broadside along his 
opponent's decks; again he braced up his yards, put his 
helm a-port, and stood after his adversary until again near 
enough to repeat the manoeuvre, which tumed all his force 
on his opponent without giving him a chance of aiming a 
single gun of his side-batteries against him. Rapidly 
Nelson's fire began to tell, when the French frigate brought 
the (^SL Ira round and joined her in opposing broadsides 
with the Agamemnon; within half pistol shot Nelson 



passed the enemy, and then wore round to re-engage ; but 
now the rest of the enemy's s^jips were bearing down, and 
the signal for recal was flyings from the British admiral. 
In obedience to his orders Nelson bore away, utterly un- 
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scathed by the distant fire which the enemy poured after 
him : crippled he was indeed in rigging and sails, for the 
French had elevated their guns for distant action, but his 
losses in lives were trifling ; six only of his men were hurt 
and these only wounded ; here and there was a shot in his 
hull; whilst the Qb, Ira numbered 110 lost, and was so 
crippled as to be unable to get up a topmast during the 
ensuing night. 

Day-break on the following day saw the body of the 
French fleet more than five miles distant from the British 
squadron, whilst the Qsl Ira and her consort, the Censeur, a 
seventy-four, were hardly three miles and a half distant. 
An immediate attempt on the part of the British to cut off 
the sternmost ships, and on that of their opponents to 
rescue them, brought on a partial action. Once more the 
Agamemnon was engaged with her old antagonist on one 
side, and the Censeur on the other, whilst other ships of the 
squadron endeavoured to bring the other French ships to 
closer action. Lonff and gallantly the French ships fought, 
and not until nearly 700 men had fallen did thej strike 
their flags to their gallant and persevering antagonist. No 
sooner were the conquered ships taken possession of by Nel- 
son, than he counselled Admiral Hotham to leave them to 
the care of our frigates and a couple of half crippled line-of- 
battle ships, whilst the rest of the fleet followed up their 
advantage. That steady conviction which Nelson felt, and 
which arose solely out of a determination, on which he knew 
he could rely, to seize the occasion whensoever it pre- 
sented itself, was very foreign to Admiral Hotham's mind 
— " we must be contented — we have done very well," was 
Hotham's cautious reply. To Nelson such conduct was 
wormwood. He never experienced what hesitation or 
timidity was, or suffered his opportunity to pass away from 
any apprehension of the consequences. It was all m vain 
that Admiral Goodall backed his advice. Hofham was 
content, and Nelson could only expend his feelings in bitter 
letters, in which he wished for the command of that fleet 
but for one day, sure that either the French fleet should 
have graced his triumph, or he himself have been in a 
scrape : and declared to his Wife, *' that had he taken ten sail 
and let the eleventh escape, when it was possible to have 
taken her, he could never have called it well done." The 
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spirit that conquered at the Nile and Trafalgar burned 
within him, and could not be controlled. 

The good effect of Admiral Hotham's action was merely 
temporary. Corsica was saved for the time, but so neglected 
was our Mediterranean fleet, and so powerfully reinforced 
that of the enemy, that the passage of our transports was 
perilled, and their escape from capture regarded as purely 
providential. Some strange economical inmtuation at home 
at that time endangered the English naval power in the 
Mediterranean, and completely prevented it from render- 
ing that substantial assistance to the Austrian and Italian 
armies, that might have checked at its outbreak the suc- 
cesses of the republicans ; at last a squadron arrived from 
England, and the superiority of the naval forces enabled 
Admiral Hotham to detach Nelson to the assistance of the 
Austrians on the Riviera of Genoa. 

Now honoured with the lucrative post of colonel of marines, 
an honourable sinecure, at that time ffiven to four deserv- 
ing post captains, and now commuted mto the good service 
pension, Nelson sailed early in July for his new command, 
with eight frigates of various sizes under his ordeJ«. 
Hardly had he left the admiral, ere chance threw him in the 
way of the entire French fleet, and a long and dangerous 
chase of seven hours off Cape del Mele, forced him to put 
in force every tactic he knew, and drove him to return to 
the English fleet at St. Fiorenzo. It was near evening be- 
fore he was quite safe and the French drew off from the 
shore ; all that night Admiral Hotham laboured to work 
his fleet out and pursue the enemy; for four days Ae pur- 
suit continued, a partial action occupied the fifth day, but 
the baffling winds prevented any close engagement, and the 
destruction of the Alcide seventy- four by an accidental ex- 
plosion, was the only consequence of the laborious chase. 

Once more, on the 15th of July, Nelson sailed for Genoa, 
hoisting a commodore's broad pendant, with a captain 
under him. No longer molested, he soon arrived at his 
destination, and applied his mind and his resources to 
crippling the French garrisons in the Genoese territory, 
and aidmg the sluggish Austrians in their manoeuvres. 
Though actually garrisoned and entirely ruled by the 
French, the Genoese still pretended to a national existence, 
and claimed to be treated as neutrals, in order to obtain 
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the advantage of carrying supplies to the French armies. 
Through this shallow pretext Nelson saw at once, and on 
his own responsibility treated all supply ships as enemies, 
boldly seizing and confiscating them wherever they fell 
in his way. Nor was the commodore less energetic with 
regard to the system established by our admiralty, of 
directing a specification of a neutral's cargo to be sent to 
them before any process of condemnation was instituted. 
With com captures, which were his chief captures, this 
was destruction. Nelson therefore instituted local prize 
agents, made them sell the ships and cargoes forthwith, and 
hold the proceeds until the admiralty chose to decide on the 
matter of condemnation. Thus he at once saved himself 
and his captains from actions for damages in cases of re- 
lease, and secured the value of every condemnation in full 
for his laborious seamates. 

The Brigadier, as Nelson was called, from his land ser- 
vice in Corsica, did his best to spur on the Austrian gene- 
ral to active measures. He admitted that De Vins, the 
then commander, was a good soldier and willing to do his 
best, but he could not but see that the political orders of 
his masters tied the generaVs hands, and regarded our 
power of threatening to withdraw our subsidy, as the only 
means of putting the Italian army in motion. Until June, 
1796, Nelson was in attendance on the Austrian army 
with little good effect. It was in vain that he constantly 
offered to transport troops for expeditions and diversions, 
and even prepared for them ; no sooner did the day come, 
than a# excuse came instead of the troops, and then imme- 
diately that the commodore was absent on some blockading 
expedition, another demand came for assistance, only to be 
followed by another delay. The closeness of his blockade 
harassed the enemy, and did somewhat to aid his sluggish 
allies ; but the let-well-alone system of Admiral Hotnam, 
prevented his following up and destroying an immense fleet 
of transports and their convoy that had taken refuge in the 
Bay of Alassio. Close upon this disappointment followed 
ihe defeat of De Vins, and Nelson sailed with his crippled 
ship to refit at Leghorn. 

On the arrival of Sir John Jervis as commander-in- 
chief. Nelson rejoined the fleet in Fiorenzo Bay, having 
made the old Agamemnon as serviceable as her state, and 

c 
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the condition of the dockyard at Leghorn, would allow. 
Information and advice from Nelson were immediately 
sought by the new commander, who pressed him to change 
his ship and remain under his flag, as he could not spare 
him whether as captain or as admiral. That Nelson would, 
as before, be left to act very much on his own judgment, 
was soon apparent, and not a little envy was caused by the 
manner in which he was received by Sir John Jervis. 
" You did just as you pleased," grumbled one captain in 
the fleet, " in Lord Hood's time, the same in Admiral 
Hotham*s, and now again with Sir John Jervis ; it makes 
no difference to you who is commander-in-chief." 

With very full powers. Nelson returned to his station 
off* the Genoese coast, and did his best to make the Aus- 
trians act with an energy equivalent to the numbers of 
their forces. Beaulieu, who had succeeded De Vins, made 
a show of action, and apparent intention of acting on 
Nelson's advice in securing Port Especia, whilst the Eng- 
lish fleet took possession of Vado Bay. But all was mere 
show, day after day the plans were changed, and new 
places for the fleet suggested, and in vain agreed to by 
Nelson. The danger to which the squadron would be 
subjected in any other bay than that of Vado, was sug- 
gested by the Austrian, and in vain treated with contempt 
by Nelson, and met with the assurance that the admiral 
would replace any injured ships. Still the Austrian talked 
and planned until, like a thunderbolt, Bonaparte dashed 
into the middle of his position, routed him at Montenotte, 
and in a fortnight dictated submission in the Sardinian 
capital. From this time Nelson's co-operation with the 
Austrian army was useless, and his labours confined to 
intercepting the French coasting fleets that frequently 
baffled his endeavours, being enabled to creep close along 
the shore in water too shallow for his vessels of war. One 
capture of importance was made, in seizing some heavy 
artillery on its way to the lines before Mantua, which for 
a time prevented the continuance of the siege. Among 
the contents were the regimentals and clothing of an 
officer of artillery ; these Nelson returned to their owner, 
deeming them not a lawful prize. 

Shifting his flag from the crippled Agamemnon to the 
Captain, Nelson sailed for Leghorn, closely blockaded that 
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port, now that Tuscany was in the power of Bonaparte, 
and landed a force at JPorto Ferrayo, in the Isle of Elba. 
Soon afterwards he seized another small island, that of 
Capraya, about forty miles from Corsica, still held by 
the Genoese, who were now openly in hostility with Eng- 
land by the orders of Bonaparte, to whose government 
they had sold Corsica. This important island had now 
been some time in our possession, without in any way gain- 
ing over to us its populafion. The prospect of the addi- 
tion of Spain to our enemies, rendering the presence of 
our fleet off Cadiz necessary, determined our government 
to evacuate Corsica, and to Nelson was committed the 
difficult duty of embarking its garrison, and rescuing all 
English property, before the French, aided by the natives, 
should recover possession of Bastia. 

On his arrival, Nelson found everything in confusion, 
the French party in power, as many armed Corsicans as 
British in the citadel, and even mounting guard beside 
our sentries, over the storehouses of the government, 
and the magazines of our merchants. With so poor a pro- 
spect of savmg stores, cannon, property, or provisions. Nel- 
son was still not disheartened. The captains and mer- 
chants of privateers made piteous complaints to him, that 
even their private trunks were stopped and searched, and 
every boat prevented from leaving the harbour by a pri- 
vateer moored off the mole head. Enjoining quiet. Nel- 
son assured them of their safety, and proceeded to action. 
The citadel gates were immediately closed, the ships 
moored in commanding positions opposite the town, and 
close to the mole head, whilst their boats lay in readiness 
to move uito the harbour and tow out every British vessel. 
A message to the municipal committee, who had assumed 
the government, wanied them to let every English vessel 
pass out without molestation, or prepare to have their 
town battered about their ears. For a few minutes the 
Corsicans showed an inclination to resist, and the guns of 
the privateer and many a musket were levelled at the 
boats and at Captain Sutton, who bore the message. But 
when he coolly pulled out his watch, and gave them only 
a quarter of an hour to decide, down went muskets, away 
ran sentries, and every ship came out from the mole head 
without a shadow of molestation. 

c 2 
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The ships thus rescued, Nelson's next care was the 
embarkation of stores, property, and troops. In one case 
the municipality refused, but a threat from Nelson made 
them hastily deliver up the keys, and the embarkation of 
property went on freely. Their next attempt was to levy 
a duty on the property embarked, but again Nelson had 
only to send them wora that if they did not behave better, 
he would be forced to pay them a visit in person, to render 
everything quiet. Property to the amount of 200,000^. 
was thus rescued, every ship brought off, every man em- 
barked, though in a heavy gale of wind, and also two field 
pieces, which the troops had brought from the citadel to 
defend themselves during the embarkation. During four 
days this work had gone on, and at midnight, on the 19th 
of October, the last man. Nelson himself, was on board, 
and within an hour the French, who had landed near 
Cape Corse the previous day, marched round the back of 
the town and entered the citadel.* 

Nelson was too well aware of the feelings and nature of 
the islanders not to approve of the evacuation of Corsica. 
His parting speech to the mob that crowded to the Mole as 
his boat put off showed his feelings towards them. " Now, 
John Corse, follow the bent of your detestable character — 
plunder and revenge." His commander-in-chief, "consi- 
dered it a great blessing that this evacuation had taken 
place before he received the counter orders to maintain the 
viceroy in the sovereignty, which," he added, " could not 
have been effected for any time, as the moment the enemy 
li^nded in force every man in the island would have joined 
him, and there was not a tenable part in it.**| 

Of Nelson s reputation at this time throughout Italy the 
following letter to his wife presents an amusmg account: — 

August 2, 1796. 
" Had all my actions, my dearest Fanny, been gazetted, 
not one fortnight would have passed during the whole war 
without a letter from me. One day or other I will have a 
long gazette to myself; I feel that such an opportunity 
willbe given me; I cannot, if I am in the field for glory, be 
kept out of sight. Probably my services may be forgotten 

• Nelson's Letter to the Duke of Clarence, 
t Tucker's St. Vincent, i. 239. 
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by the great by the time I get home, but my mind will not 
forget, nor cease to feel, a degree of consolation and of 
applause superior to undeserved rewards. Wherever there 
is anything to be done, there Providence is sure to direct 
my steps. Credit must be given me in spite of envy; 
even the French respect me. Their minister at Genoa, in 
answering a note of mine when returning some wearing 
apparel which had been taken, said, * Your nation, sir, and 
mine are made to show examples of generosity, as well as 
of valour, to all the people of the earth.' I will also relate 
another anecdote, all vanity to myself, but you will partake 
of it. A person sent me a letter, and directed as follows: 

* Horatio Nelson, Genoa.' On being asked how he could 
direct in such a manner, his answer in a large party was, 

* Sir, there is but one Horatio Nelson in the world.' The 
letter certainly came immediately. At Genoa, where I 
have stopped all their trade, I am beloved and respected 
both by the senate and lower orders. If any man is fearful 
of his vessel being stopped, he comes and asks me ; if I 
give him a paper to say * All is right,' he is contented. I 
am known throughout Italy : not a kingdom or state where 
my name will be forgotten." 

No sooner was this disagreeable duty at Bastia thus ad- 
mirably performed than Nelson shifled his pendant to the 
Minerve frigate, and sailed for Porto Ferrayo, with the in- 
tention of superintending the evacuation of Elba. On his 
way, in junction with the Blanche, a smaller frigate. Nelson 
fell in with two Spanish frigates, the Sabina and Ceres. 
Previous to his arrival at Bastia he had fallen in with a 
powerful frigate of the same nation, and brought her to, 
under the guns of his man-of-war. Sorely tempted as 
he was to seize so fine a vessel, and certain as he felt that 
war was already commenced between us and Spain, he let 
her return to port, having obtained from her captain his 
word of honour that he did not know that it was war when 
he sailed from Carthagena. There was no such scruple 
now, as war had been openly declared, and Nelson engaged 
the Sabina, whilst the Blanche chased the Ceres. For 
three hours the battle raged in a most obstinate manner 
between Nelson and his opponent, until the Spaniard, re- 
duced by a loss of above 160 men, and with his captain 
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the sole officer unwounded, hauled down her colours. The 
Spanish oaptain, Don Jacobo Steuart, a descendant of the 
Duke of Berwick, had hardly been conveyed, with a few of 
his men, on board the Minerve, and a prize crew sent on 
board the Sabina, when a Spanish squadron of two ships of 
the line and two more frigates hove in sight. All that 
could be done was to escape ; the prize was lost, and the 
Blanche far to windward, unable to follow up the Ceres, 
whilst Nelson himself owed his escape to the anxiety shown 
by the Spaniards to regain their lost frigate. 

Struck with the bravery of the Spanish captain, and, no 
doubt, influenced by Don Jacobo*s coimexion with our ill- 
fated house of Steuart, no sooner did Nelson arrive at Porto 
Ferrayo than he released his prisoner, returned him his 
sword, and sent him and his men back to Carthagena in 
exchange for his own prize crew. The duty on which he 
had been sent was for the present delayed, as General de 
Burgh, who commanded in Elba, was unwilling to retire 
from his post without explicit orders from home. As Sir 
J. Jervis considered his labours in the Mediterranean closed 
by the peace struck between France and Naples, and 
wished to turn his entire force to the blockade of Cadiz and 
the guardianship of the Portuguese coast, he desired Nel- 
son to follow his orders, and rejoin the squadron. The naval 
establishment, therefore, was removed, and the transports 
left so victualled and arranged, that in three days, if re- 
quired, the troops might be removed from the island. From 
Elba Nelson sailed with a convoy to Gibraltar, and thence 
prepared to seek Sir John Jervis on the coast of Portugal. 

No sooner had La Minerve set sail from Gibraltar than 
she was pursued by two of the Spanish line-of-battle ships: 
the leading Spaniard rapidly gained on the frigate, and 
every preparation was made for the expected action. It 
was then that Nelson, looking with just pride at his broad 
pendant, said, " Before the Dons get hold of that bit of bunt- 
ing I will have a struggle with them, and sooner than give 
up the frigate will run heron shore." The chase continued, 
•and all things being in order. Nelson descended to his 
cabin and joined his officers at table. Whilst Hardy, who 
had been exchanged for the Spanish Captain, was being 
congratulated on his late release from Le Terrible, the 
leading ship of the chase, the appalling cry was heard 
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of a man overboard, and immediately the deck was crowded 
with the officers. In a few minutes the jolly boat lay in 
the water, manned with her crew, and commanded by 
Hardy, and before many seconds had elapsed the strong 
current of the Straits had carried her towards the leading 
Spanish ship. The preservation of the poor sailor was 
soon seen to be impossible, and the signal made by Hardy 
that he was nowhere to be discovered. The next object 
was to recover the boat and her crew, now closely pressed 
by Le Terrible, already within long range of the Minerve. 
With hearty will the boat's crew pulled to escape a second 
imprisonment, but the Spaniard sailed quick, the stream 
ran fast, and the boat apparently made no progress. Nelson 
had watched the whole affair with nervous anxiety, and 
marked the extreme peril of their position. ** I '11 not lose 
Hardy," he suddenly exclaimed, " back the main top-sail ; " 
at a word it was done : and the frigate, thus retarded in her 
course, soon felt the current and dropped back towards her 
boat's crew, who redoubled their exertions at the gallant 
manoeuvre of their frigate. An action now seemed cer- 
tain, but the captain of Le Terrible, astonished at the 
manoeuvre, and probably attributing it to the near approach 
of assistance, suddenly shortened sail to enable his consort 
to join him, and thus permitted Nelson to recover his boat, 
and then set sail out of the Straits with flying colours, until 
at last the Spaniard disappeared in the frigate's wake. 

Within two days after this gallant act. Nelson joined his 
commander off Cape St. Vincent, and immediately hoisted 
his pendant on board the Captain, seventy-four, of which 
Miller was the captain under him. The evening was close 
at hand, and all that night the fleet sailed in close order 
and ready for immediate action. With day-break on the 
morrow, (Feb. 14th,) the Spanish fleet hove in sight, and 
Sir J. Jervis bore down on the enemy. The contending 
forces on both sides were large and powerful, 'but seriously 
disproportioned. Twenty-seven ships of the line besides 
ten frigates sailed under the Spanish flag, whilst Sir J. 
Jervis had but fifteen line-of-battle ships and four frigates. 
In weight of metal the disproportion was even more fearful, 
for the seventy- fours in the Spanish fleet, in number eigh* 
teen, carried as many guns as the entire English squadron, 
besides which their other eight ships were of such enormous 
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power as to carry nearly a thousand guns between them. 
Six of our ships were of ^reat power, two bore one hundred 
guns each, other two ninety-eight guns, and two more 
ninety guns, the rest were seventy-fours; whilst in the 
Spanish line, the huge Santissima Trinidada carried one 
hundred and thirty- six cannon on four decks, six more bore 
one hundred and twelve guns each, two carried eighty- four 
guns, and the other eighteen were seventy- fours. With such 
numbers the Spaniard did not fear to face his opponent ; but 
his look-out ship conceiving her signal disregarded, suddenly 
telegraphed that the English fleet was forty sail of the line, 
and the Spaniard began to hesitate, and fell into confusion. 
At this crisis Sir J. Jervis came down with press of sail, 
and before regular order of battle could be restored, cut off 
nine of the Spanish line from their comrades. Thus sever- 
ed from their fleet, the Spaniards tacked to larboard, and 
endeavoured to pass through the English line, but one only 
succeeded, the rest were satisfied with the warm reception 
afforded them, and hoisting sail bore away from the scene 
of action. 

With the remnant of the Spanish fleet, still very superior 
in power, the British fleet endeavoured to close, but the 
straggling position of the Spaniards rendered action far 
from easy, and had not Nelson taken upon himself to 
change his position, the battle of St. Vincent would never, 
in all probability, have been fought. It was about one 
o'clock when the Captain, the stemmost of our ships, 
passed the stemmost of the enemy's van. Perceiving the 
Spanish ships to bear up before the wind, evidently with 
the intention of forming their line, going large, and joining 
their separated division, Nelson ordered his ship to be wore, 
passed between the Diadem and Excellent, and in ten 
minutes was in close action with the most leeward of the 
Spanish line, closely followed and nobly supported by Trow- 
bridge in the Culloden. Seven sail of the line were their 
opponents. For nearly one hour these two seventy-fours 
engaged at close quarters, the huge Santissima Trinidada, 
the San Josef and Salvador del Mundo of one hundred and 
twelve guns, the San Nicolas eighty, another first rate, 
name unknown, and the San Isidro, and another seventy - 
four. But now the Blenheim passed between them and 
the enemy, and gave them a partial respite, whilst Colling- 
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wood joined in the fray, and soon made the San Isidro- and 
the Salvador drop astern from his heavy fire. The former 
vessel struck her flag and hoisted Erighsh colours. Disre- 
garding his prize, and little heeding the all but conquered 
Salvador, Collingwood pushed up with every sail set to aid 
his hard-pressed comrade. The assistance came not too 
soon. The Blenheim had forged a-head, the Culloden was 
dropping astern in a crippled state, and the Captain, with 
hardly a sail, shroud, or rope serviceable, her foremast gone 
and her wheel shot away, received the fire of her three huge 
enemies. At this moment Collingwood dashed in, and haul- 
ing up his mainsail just astern of the Captain, passed with- 
in ten feet of the San Nicolas, and gave her one tremen- 
dous broadside that crippled her, and drove her in distress 
on board of the San Josef. On went Collingwood to the 
Santissima Trinidada, whilst Nelson let his battered ship 
fall alongside of the San Nicolas and called for boarders. 

The first man that leaped into the Spaniard's chains was 
Captain Berry, whilst Nelson gained an entrance by the 
quarter-gallery window, which a soldier of the 69th had 
opportunely dashed in. Men followed both leaders in quick 
succession, and when, after a short struggle. Nelson pushed 
through to the quarter-deck, he foimd the Spanish ensign 
being hauled down by Captain Berry. " The San Josef at 
this moment" contmues Nelson in his own narrative, 
" fired muskets and pistols from the admiral's gallery on us. 
Our seamen by this were in full possession of every part ; 
about seven of my men were killed, and some few wounded, 
and about twenty Spaniards. Having placed sentinels at 
the different ladders, and ordered Captain Miller to push 
more men into the San Nicolas, 1 directed my brave 
fellows to board the first-rate, which was done in a moment. 

"When I got into her main-chains a Spanish officer 
came upon the quarter-deck rail, without arms, and said 
the ship had surrendered. From this welcome information 
it was not long before I was on the quarter-deck, when the 
Spanish captain with a bended knee presented me his 
sword, and told me that the Admiral was dying with his 
wounds below. I gave him my hand, and desired him to 
call to his officers and ship's company that the ship had 
surrendered, which he did, and on the quarter-deck of a 
Spanish first rate, extravagant as the story may seem, did I 
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receive the swords of the vanquished Spaniards, which, as I 
received, I gave to William Feamey, one of my harge-men, 
who placed them, with the greatest sang froid, under his 
arm." 

Great as had been the success of Nelson and his gallant 
companions, it was impossible to continue the engagement, 
except at a risk that Sir J. Jervis did not feel warranted 
to incur. The day was far spent. Nelson's ship lay a 
perfect wreck along side her two prizes ; the Spaniards liad 
still eighteen sail of the line which had suffered little or 
no injury, and the division which had been cut off in the 
morning was rapidly regaining their consorts. Under 
these circumstances Sir J. Jervis made the signal to dis- 
continue action, and as the Spanish captains were all but 
unanimous in declining another engagement, the battle of 
Cape St. Vincent closed. 

That the victory of St Vincent was due to Nelson, 
as forming the plan of attack, and to Collingwood and 
Trowbridge, as his gallant supporters, no one ever doubted ; 
and yet, strange to say, but one officer was named in Sir 
J. Jervis*8 public despatches, and he only for having made 
his signals in an officer-like manner. Such unusual con- 
duct in that admiral requires some explanation, and it 
need not now be concealed, that the proper terms of praise 
which were at first inserted in the admiral's dispatch, were 
afterwards struck out at the recommendation of Sir Robert 
Calder, the captain of the fleet. Every recompense for 
this neglect, that private praise could afford, was readily 
given by Sir John Jervis to his gallant commodore and his 
companions. He received him with open arms on the 
quarter deck, and in his private letter to Lord Spencer, 
did justice to the real victors of St. Vincent. Though he 
deemed himself justified in thus marking the fact ofNel- 
son's disobedience to orders, the admiral nobly reproved 
Sir Robert Calder when he dilated on this breach, and 
checked his jealous criticisms by a free offer to forgive 
him, whenever he should commit such another breach of 
orders. 

It is pleasing to see how earnestly Nelson and Colling- 
wood admitted the respective parts which each had borne 
on that day. " That a friend in need is a friend indeed," wrote 
Nelson, ** was never more truly verified, than by your most 
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noble and gallant conduct yesterday in sparing the Captain 
from further loss ; and I beg, both as a public officer and a 
friend, you will accept my most sincere thanks. I have 
not failed, by letter to the admiral, to represent the emi- 
nent services of the Excellent. Tell me how you are ; 
what are your disasters ? I cannot tell you much of the 
Captain's, except by note of Captain Miller's : at two this 
morning about sixty killed and wounded ; masts bad, &c., 
&c. We shall meet at Lagos ; but I could not come near 
you without assuring you how sensible I am of your as- 
sistance in nearly a critical situation." "My dear good 
friend," replied CoUingwood, ** first let me congratulate 
you on the success of yesterday, on the brilliancy it at- 
tached to the British navy, and the humility it must cause 
to its enemies; and then let me congratulate my dear 
commodore on the distinguished part he ever takes, when 
the honour and interest of his country are at stake. It 
added very much to the satisfaction, which I felt in 
thumping the Spaniards, that I released you a little. The 
highest rewards are due to you and Culloden ; you formed 
the plan of attack — we were only accessories to the Don's 
ruin ; for had they got on the other tack they would have 
been sooner joined, and the business less complete." 

Among the rewards that followed St. Vincent, Nelson, 
already raised to the rank of a rear-admiral, received the 
Order of the Bath.* The Spanish admiral's sword. Nel- 
son sent to Norwich, deeming the great city of his county 
as best suited to be the storehouse of his hard-earned 
trophy. The freedom of Norwich followed this gifl, and 
was regarded by Nelson with peculiar pleasure. But the 
most pleasing of all was the letter which he received from 
his aged father, then staying at Bath. It spoke not only 
of the father's feelings, but of the daily honour which the 
good old man received from every one that met him in the 
streets, forcing him to retire from the public to escape their 
general congratulations. From the common ballad singer 
to the public theatre. Nelson's name was in every mouth, 

• It WEB the intention of the Government to have created him a 
Baronet, but Nelson begged oflF that honour, *' conceiving that to take 
hereditary rank without a fortune to support it, was to lower that honour 
which it would be his pride to maintain in proper splendour.^* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NILE. 

1797—1798. 

Rear- Admiral of the Blue. — Santa Cruz. — Losa of Arm. — Reception at 
Home. — Appointed to the Mediterranean. — The Storm. — The Chase. 
•—The Nile, its consequences and its rewards. 

As a rear-admiral of the blue, Nelson now sailed with a 
small squadron to Elba, and immediately embarked the 
English garrison of Porto Ferrayo. On his return from 
this disagreeable service, the command of the in-shore 
squadron blockading Cadiz harbour, was intrusted to his 
bare ; and though his force was ridiculously sfffall, as com- 
|||^d with the numbers of Spanish ships within the har- 
D^uc, the terror of his name, the ceaseless activity which 
he disjUayed, and the earnestness and spirit with wnich he 
inspir^ his able comrades, rendered his blockade un- 
wontedly strict; and subjected the garrison and inhabitants 
of the town to several severe night attacks and disastrous 
bombardments. The Theseus, on board which Nelson's 
flag was now hoisted, had but lately arrived from England, 
where she had borne her part in the fearful mutiny that had 
so lately threatened our navy with destruction. Within a 
few weeks, though subjected to a harassing and far from 
glorious service, the once mutinous crew of the Theseus 
were radically changed. " A few nights ago,*' wrote Nel- 
son to his wife on the 15th of June, " a paper was dropped 
on the quarter-deck, of which this is a copy. " God bless 
Captain Miller ; success attend Admiral Nelson. We thank 
them for the ofiBcers they have placed over us. We are 
happy and comfortable, and will died every drop of blood 
in our veins to support them, and the name of the Theseus 
shall be immortalized as^ high as the Captain. — Ship's 
Company,'" 
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Actuated by such a feeling as this, the small but prallant 
crew of his barge hesitated not to engage with the numer- 
ous seamen of the Spanish commander's launch when they 
met in one of the night attacks on Cadiz. In Don Miguel 
de Tregoyen*s launch were six-and-twenty well-armed men. 
Nelson had only his bargemen, Captain Freemantle, and 
his coxswain, the old and faithful Sykes. The engage- 
ment was hand to hand, and personal courage could be 
alone depended on. Again and again Nelson's life was in 
danger, and preserved by the gallant act of Sykes, who re- 
ceived on himself the blows intended for his admiral. In 
despite of numbers the English prevailed; eighteen of their 
opponents were killed, the rest wounded, and the launch 
towed back a prize. 

Within twelve days of this gallant feat Nelson sailed on 
his first and only unsuccessful expedition. It had long 
been rumoured that the Viceroy of Mexico, wfth several 
treasure ships, had sought refuge in the harbour of Tene- 
riffe, and the capture of this prize had ever since filled 
Nelson's thoughts. As far back as the 12th of April he 
had suggested the attack to Sir J. Jervis, and drawn out his 
scheme for its prosecution. "I do not," wrote Nelsbn, 
** reckon myself equal to Blake, but, if I recollect, he was 
more obliged to the wind coming off the land than to any 
exertions of his own. The approach by sea to the anchor- 
ing place is under very high . land, passing three valleys; 
therefore the wind is either m from the sea, or squally, with 
calms from the mountains." To obviate, therefore, the 
difficulty which would thus arise even after the capture of 
the Spanish ships, Nelson proposed to make use of the land 
forces then idling in the island of Elba. With their aid 
he felt certain that but a small naval squadron would be 
sufficient to ensure success. The report about the viceroy 
turned out groundless, and the expedition was laid aside. 
Soon after it was known that a homeward-bound treasure- 
ship from Manilla had sheltered in Santa Cruz, and the 
expedition was determined on, and Nelson selected as its 
leader. Four ships of the line, three frigates, and a cutter 
were given him, and he was allowed to select his officers and 
shipSi but not a soldier was added to the force : and Nelson 
was left to bring to a successful issue, by a naval force, that 
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ex|)edition for which he had deemed above 3,000 land 
forces necessary. Nelson was not the man to excuse 
himself from any service on the plea of inadequate force ; 
he selected his squadron, and sailed on his mission. 

The first design was to run the frigates in the night close 
to a fort on the north-east of Santa Cruz, land the men, 
seize the fort, and from thence summon the town to sur- 
render. A strong wind and an off-shore current baffled the 
exertions of the division, and it was daylight before the 
boats could row within a mile of the beach. The second 
scheme was to seize the heights by the frigates' men, whilst 
Nelson, with the rest of the squadron, stood in, to distract 
attention by battering the town. This time the current was 
aided by a calm, and before Nelson could get within a 
league of the shore the heights were manned and secured. 
Thus baffled. Nelson determined to trust to a night attack 
before he retired from his position. The men were re-em- 
barked, the ships moved down about two miles from the 
town as if to cover another attack on the heights, and every 
thing prepared for a night attack on the formidable bat- 
teries of the sea face of the town. 

On the evening of the 26th of July, Nelson wrote to hb 
admiral the last letter that he ever penned with his right 
hand. " I shall not,'* said that letter, " enter on the sub- 
ject, why we are not in possession of Santa Cruz. Your 
partiality will give credit that all has hitherto been done 
which was possible, but without effect. This night I, hum- 
ble as I am, command the whole destined to land under the 
batteries of the town, and to-morrow my head will probably 
be crowned either with laurel or cypress." Conscious of 
the dangerous service on which he was going, the fortunes 
of his son-in-law. Lieutenant Nisbet, pressed on his mind, 
and he earnestly entreated Sir John Jervis to favour his 
career. Unwilling to draw him into such imminent danger, 
he called him into the cabin from his watch on deck to 
aid him in arranging and burning his mother's letters. 
Perceiving that Nisbet was prepared to join the attacking 
party, Nelson besought him to remain on board. " Should 
we both fall, Josiah, what will become of your poor mother 1 
The care of the Theseus falls on you ; stay, therefore, and 
take charge of her." " Sir," replied Nisbet, " the ship 
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must take care of herself. I will go with you to-night, 
if I never go again.'* Providential was it for Nelson and 
his country that his son-in-law went with him that night. 
Had it not heen for his care Nelson might have hied to 
death, and the star of his glory set in the disastrous harbour 
of Santa Cruz. 

At supper that evening Nelson met his captains on board 
the Seahorse frigate, and at eleven o'clock the boats, with 
about 700 men, besides 180 in the Fox cutter, and some 
80 in a boat captured the day before, proceeded in six 
divisions for the town. To land at the Mole, thence hasten 
to the great square, form, and then proceed as circumstances 
should require, were the simple commands issued to the 
commanders. By half-past one the boats were close to the 
shore, and for the first time perceived by^the Spaniards. 
With a loud huzza they dashed on, as from every church- 
tower alarm bells rang out, and forty heavy pieces of cannon, 
aided by musketrj', poured on them from the fortifications. 
In the darkness of the night only five boats reached the 
Mole-head ; amongst these was Nelson's barge, in which 
Freeman tie and Bo wen were. Their attack was immediately 
successful ; the Mole was stormed, and the guns spiked ; 
but from the citadel, and the houses at the Mole-head, a 
ceaseless fire of musketry swept the position, and hardly an 
assailant escaped without a wound. 

First among the ill-fated fell Nelson. He had hardly 
stept out of his barge and was in the act of drawing his 
sword, when a shot struck his right elbow, and tore the 
muscles and vessels of the arm with fearful violence. As 
he fell he caught at his sword with his left hand, eag erto 
preserve this memorial of his uncle Suckling. Nisbet was 
close at hand, and led him to the boat, placed him at the 
bottom, and soon bound up the bleeding arm with handker- 
chiefs taken from his own neck. Lovet, one of his barge 
men, tore his own shirt in slips, and thus made a sling for 
the wounded limb. To collect five seamen and hasten to 
set the boat afloat, was the work of but a short time. 
Seizing an oar, Nisbet ordered the men to keep close under 
the fortifications to avoid the fire, and steer for the nearest 
vessel. At this time Nelson was in a kind of trance, from 
which the sound of Nisbet's voice roused him, and he 
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forced his son-in-la\v to raise him up that he might take 
one look at the scene where the flashes alone marked out 
the progress of the attack. At this moment a shriek arose 
from amidst the din as the luckless Fox sank in a moment 
from a shot between wind and water. Wounded as he was, 
and exposed to imminent danger, Nelson was on the spot 
in a moment, and with his own hand aided in saving some 
few of her crew; nearly a hundred went down in her, and 
only eiffhty-seven were rescued from a watery grave. The 
admirars barge now rapidly approached the nearest vessel ; 
it was the Seahorse, Freemantle's frigate, on board was his 
newly married wife. "To the Theseus," said Nelson; it was 
in vain that Nisbet remonstrated, and warned Nelson how 
imminent was his danger. " I would rather suffer death," 
was his reply, ** than alarm Mrs. Freemantle by letting her 
see me in this state, when I can give her no tidings of her 
husband. To the Theseus." His orders were obeyed, and 
at last his own ship was reached. Anxious to send his boat 
to the scene of the Fox's fate. Nelson refused every assist- 
ance, ordered a single rope alone to be thrown over the 
side, and twisting it round his left arm hauled himself up 
the side of the Theseus, and bade the surgeon hasten and 
amputate the wounded arm, which he knew he must lose, 
and deemed the sooner off the better. 

Soon after his admiral, Freemantle, was wounded, and 
fortunately reached a boat and returned to his ship. 
Thompson too was hurt, and the deaths of Bowen and 
Weatherhed rendered the admiral's party utterly useless. 
By this time Trowbridge had missed the Mole, landed 
under the batteries to the south of the Citadel, and pushed 
on for the great square ; in vain he waited for the admiral. 
At lenojth Captains Hood and Miller joined him, for they 
too had missed the Mole, and landed to the south-west. 
Still the admiral came not, and not a scrap of intelligence 
could be gained of his movements. Day began to break, 
and Trowbridge mustered his forces: eighty marines, as 
many pikemen, and one hundred and eighty seamen com- 
posed his force, the rest of the expedition were killed, 
wounded, or dispersed. Still they pushed on, determined 
to try what could be done against the Citadel, though with- 
out a single scaling ladder. At every step they met oppo- 
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sition ; every street was commanded by field pieces, several 
thousands of opponents were under arms, provisions he had 
none, his powder was wet, and stores and reinforcements 
were not to be expected. With his peculiar presence of 
mind, Trowbridge acted as if all but successful. He sent 
Hood to the Spanish governor, with a threat to fire the 
town if the Spaniards moved one step nearer, and an offer 
to treat on the terms of allowing the British to embark un- 
molested, and even aided by the Spaniards, on the sole con- 
dition of their promising to leave the town and the Canary 
Isles uninjured. The Spaniard suggested that the Britisn 
ought to surrender as prisoners of war, but Hood's answer 
was a renewed threat to burn the town, and commence the 
attack under whatever odds. The Spanish governor soon 
yielded to the terms, and then, as became a noble enemy, 
rendered every assistance in his power to his unfortunate 
opponents. The governor's conduct was appreciated by 
Nelson. He not only wrote to thank him for his humanity, 
but he actually offered to carry his despatches for him to 
Spain, and thus brought to Cadiz the first accounts of his 
own defeat. 

The defeat at Santa Cruz was sufficient cause for despon- 
dency for so sanguine a temperament as Nelson's; but far 
worse was the loss of his right arm, which he regarded as 
an effectual bar to future employment in a service where 
personal courage and power was of so much value. " I am 
become a burden to my friends, and useless to my country ; 
when I leave your command I become dead to the world ; 
a left-handed admiral will never again be considered as 
useful, therefore the sooner I get to a very humble cottage, 
and make room for a better man to serve the state the 
better," were a few of his desponding expressions with 
which his letters to Lord St. Vincent teemed. He turned 
his entire thoughts to obtaining for Nisbet his well merited 
promotion, and when that was secured, he only asked for a 
frigate to take home the remains of his carcass, little 
caring what might be the end of the preliminaries of peace 
already on the eve of being signed between France and 
England. The congratulations of his old friend the Duke 
of Clarence for a moment roused his old feelings, and he 
assured him in his reply to his kind letter, that not a scrap 
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of the ardour with which he had served his king had heen 
shot away. 

His reception in England tended further to soothe the 
annoyance which this event and its consequent sufferings 
had produced. His reception by the king at his investi* 
ture of the Bath was of the kindest and most flattering 
nature. " You have lost your right arm, Sir Horatio," ob- 
served the old king. " Yes, your majesty, but not my right 
hand," replied Nelson, presenting Captain Berry. The 
king received the captain with pleasure, and closed the 
interview by assuring Nelson that his country had still a 
claim for a bit more of him. Besides the honorary rewards 
of the freedom of the cities of Bristol and London, a pen- 
sion of 1,000^. a year was granted to him on his presenting 
a memorial of his services. That official record tells a 
strange tale. ♦* I have been," it stated, " in four actions 
with the fleets of the enemy, and in three with their 
frigates, in six engagements against batteries, ten actions 
in boats in cutting out and destroying vessels, and at the 
taking of three towns; for four months I have served on 
shore with the army, commanded batteries at the sieges of 
Bastia and Calvi, assisted at the capture of seven sail of 
the line, six frigates, four corvettes, and eleven privateers, 
and taken or destroyed nearly fifty sail of merchant men. 
Upwards of 120 times I have been engaged with the 
enemy, have been severely bruised and wounded in my 
body, and lost my right eye and right arm." Such haa 
been Nelson's services during his short career. 

For three months Nelson's sufferings were of the most 
painful and ceaseless nature; a nerve had been taken up by 
the ligature, and the irritation caused by the silk thread 
added materially to the pain of the wound : in addition to 
this, it was necessary daily to attempt to pull off the silk, 
and thus to increase the sufferings of the admiral. At her 
husband's request Lady Nelson attended the dressing of his 
arm, until she gained sufficient knowledge to enable her to 
take the entire duty on herself. It was during this time of 
suffering that the news of the victory of Camperdown filled 
the streets of London with the populace as they gazed at the 
illumination by which the battle was celebrated. Nelson's 
lodgings in Bond-street alone presented a dark blank, and 
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brought on the owner a loud and rude detnand from the 
mob to light up. The information that Nelson lay there 
sick and wounded quieted the people at once, and, with an 
assurance that they should hear no more of them, they 
went their way in liaste, and left the house in all its dark- 
ness, without another attempt at disturbance. At length 
the ligature came away, the pain ceased, and the wound 
began to heal. Nelson lost not a moment in expressing 
his sense of God*s mercy; a notice that an officer de- 
sired to return thanks to Almighty God for his perfect re- 
covery from a severe wound, and also for the many mercies 
bestowed on him, was immediately sent to the clergymen 
of the parish in which his recovery had taken place. 

The most singular effect of this operation on Nelson has 
but lately been communicated by Sir G. Magrath, the sur- 
geon of the Victory, during the years 1803-4. 

" Of all the sufferings of the operation," says Sir George, 
" and its subsequent facts so strongly pressed upon his 
mind, he complained most of the coldness of the knife in 
making the first circular cut through the integuments and 
muscles. So painfully and deeply was the recollection en- 
grafted on his feelings that I had general instructions, in 
consecjuence, whenever there was a prospect of coming 
to action, to have a hanging stove kept in the galley for the 
purpose of heating water in which to immerse the knife, in 
the event of his being the subject of operation, and on 
which he always calculated. His lordship's abhorrence of 
the cold instrument was practically illustrated off Toulon 
when expecting to come into action with Monsieur La- 
touche Treville. In the hurry of clearing the ship the 
cockpit had become the recipient of much of the movable 
lumber, I applied to the executive officers to have my quar- 
ters cleared, but, from the bustle on the occasion, ineffec- 
tually. In a state of despair I was compelled to appeal to 
his lordship on the quarter-deck, who promptly sent for the 
first lieutenant (Quillan), to whom he gave peremptory or- 
ders instantly to see the cockpit in a proper state, accom- 
panied with the significant remark that he (Quillan) might 
be amongst the first to require its accommodation. When 
I thanked his lordship for his interference, and was de- 
parting for my quarters, he i^Ued me back, and good- 
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naturedly said, * Doctor, don't forget the warm water.' I 
then intimated to him that a hanging-stove was in readi- 
ness in the galley, when he signified his approbation by 
a smile and an approving nod." 

At the time when his arm was amputated the surgeon 
asked whether he should embalm it, to send it to England 
to be buried. " No, no," said Nelson ; ** place it in the 
hammock with the poor fellow that was killed beside me ; " 
and in the seaman's hammock the severed limb was dropped 
into the sea. 

" Not having been in England till now," relates Dr. 
Southey, " since he lost his eye, Nelson went to receive a 
year's pay, as smart money, but could not obtain payment, 
because he had neglected to bring a medical certificate 
that the sight was destroyed. A Tittle irritated that this 
form should be insisted on, because, though the fact was 
not apparent, he thought it was sufficiently notorious, he 
procured a certificate at the same time of the loss of his 
arm, saying they might as well doubt the one as the other. 
This put him in good humour with himself* and with the 
clerk who had offended him. On his return to the office, 
the clerk finding it was only the annual pay of a captain, 
observed, he thought it had been more. *0h,' replied 
Nelson, * this is only for an eye ; in a few days I shall come 
for an arm, and in a little time longer, most probably, for a 
leg.' Accordingly, he soon afterwards went, and with per- 
fect good humour exhibited the certificate for the loss of 
his arm." 

Among the more accidental shapes in which his fame 
returned to him, was the readiness with which Lord Chan- 
cellor Loughborough granted his application for a living 
for his younger brother. " In addressmg this letter to you, 
my lord," wrote Nelson, " some persons may think me 
wrong, and that I ought to have chosen the interference of a 
friend ; but, feeling a conviction that if what I have to ask 
is proper for your lordship to grant, that I require on the 
present occasion no interest but your own opinion of my 
endeavours to serve the state, I therefore enclose my re- 
quest, which, if your lordship has the goodness to comply 
with, will be a small provision for the youngest son of my 
venerable father, and a^ftsling obligation conferred upon 
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your most obedient servant, H. Nelson." The request was 
the gift of one of the small livings held by his father, and 
which he now desired to resign. "You have judged per*- 
feetly rightly," replied the chancellor, "in the mode of 
your application to me. Any interference would have much 
diminished the satisfaction I feel in acknowledging the per- 
fect propriety of your request, and the just title your great 
services have gained to every mark of attention which, in 
the exercise of a public duty, it is in my power to express." 
The news of the victory at Gamperdown had drawn from 
Nelson, amid all his suffering, an expression, "that he 
would have given his other arm to have been with Duncan." 
No sooner was his wound healed than his desire for active 
service returned. During the winter of 1^97, indeed, he 
remained quiet at home, but with the commencement of 
the new year fresh employment was ready for him, a new 
ship selected for his flag, and his destination once more the 
fleet of his old commander and friend. Lord St. Vincent. 

Early in the year 1798, Sir Horatio Nelson hoisted his 
flag on board the Vanguard, and rejoined the squadron 
of Lord St. Vincent. Conscious that his reckless daring 
would ever expose Nelson to the greatest danger, his 
young wife regarded his departure with almost equal fore- 
bodings as his aged father. The port of Toulon was now 
crowded with the expedition destined for Egypt, and 
Nelson's charge comprised a careful watch over that port 
and its busy tenants. As the defeat of this armament was a 
paramount object with our government, the blockade of 
Cadiz assumed a second-rate place, and every ship was 
ordered to be sent into the Mediterranean rather than let 
the Toulon fleet escape. The destroyer of this fleet had 
already been marked out by Lord St. Vincent when the 
admiralty orders arrived with the suggestion confirmatory 
of his decision. The first lord of the admiralty was per- 
fectly right in saying that it was unnecessary to suggest to 
St. Vincent the name of Nelson. He was already on his 
course towards Toulon ; all that he now required was rein- 
forcements. The Toulon fleet mustered twenty powerful 
ships, and Nelson but three seventy-fours and four frigates 
wherewith to watch so formidable a force ; nor was this 
small force permitted to do its fllrk. Within ten days of 
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his sailing from Gibraltar a storai overtook it in the Gulf of 
Lyons, and in a few hours " the proud squadron that looked 
up to their chief to lead them to glory, and in which that 
chief placed the firmest reliance, was dismasted, dispersed, 
and tne vain commander in such distress that the meanest 
frigate out of France would have been an unwelcome 
guest." From that awful storm Nelson's ship was rescued 



by the talent and daring of Captain Ball, who nobly towed 
his admiral's dismasted ship, at the imminent danger of his 
own vessel. The dense mist of the storm saved the shat- 
tered squadron, from that powerful fleet which he had so 
lately been watching, as, within a few leagues, it sailed by on 
its mission to Egypt, little dreaming how helpless lay its 
future destroyer within its veiy reach. 

Impressed with the necessity of a speedy refit. Nelson 
bore up for the Sardinian port of St. Pietio, anchored in 
the harbour, and in four days restored the Vanguard as per- 
fectly as it would have taken four months to effect in 
England. Completely in the power of the French govern- 
ment, the Sardinian court dared not to open their ports to 
our ships, lest such an ac^hould be made the groundwork 
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of their destruction by the Directory. But Nelson paid 
little heed to their prohibition, content to treat the Sardi- 
nian court as an unwilling enemy, and to express his con- 
tempt of the cowardice by which their conduct was re- 
gulated. The orders from home forbad his treating them 
as enemies in spite of their refusal ; but he could not leave 
their harbour without a written memento of his opinion, in 
which he freely contrasted the ready charity of the Maho- 
metans, with the churlish conduct of the professors of 
Christianity. 

The delay at St. Pietro enabled the required reinforce- 
ment to join, and now the squadron mustered thirteen se- 
venty-fours, beside the fifly-gun ship, the Leander. The 
heroes of the Nile were assembled round the Vanguard ; 
Louis in the Minotaur, Gould in the Audacioue, Peyton in 
the Defence, and Hood in the Zealous, with Thompson in 
the Leander, formed Nelson's own sub-squadron; Sir James 
Saumarez in the Orion, with Foley in the Goliath, West- 
cott in the Majestic, and Darby in the Bellerophon, formed 
the second. squadron ; whilst Trowbridge, Hood, Ball, and 
Hallowell, combined the Culloden, Theseus, Alexander, and 
Swiftsure, into the third division, into which the squadron 
was divided, in case of the enemy being fallen in with at sea. 

Deprived of his frigates by the storm. Nelson trusted to 
the Culloden to do their work, and set sail after his enemy. 
It was in vain that he prepared to follow them to Malta, 
and attack them whilst at anchor at Gozo, for so bad 
were his means of obtaining intelligence, that the fleet 
had sailed J)efore he could prepare to start; with a 
shrewd guess that Egypt was their destination, he bore 
for the mouth of the Nile. By the 28th of June Nelson 
was off Alexandria, but that port was free from the 
enemies' fleet, and not a French sail had lately visited it. 
From thence to Caramania, and from Caramania to Candia 
was Nelson's course ; but all was in vain. Powerless in 
pursuit without his frigates, he felt sensibly hurt, that in 
spite of his zeal and activity, he was unable to prov6 his 
fitness for his high position. Bafiied in his cruise. Nelson 
returned to Syracuse to refit. In fear of the French, the 
Neapolitan court had determined to give no assistance, but 
the secret endeavours of Lady Hamilton, the wife of our 
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minister at Naples, obtained for our squadron those timely 
supplies, without which the pursuit could not have been re- 
commenced. Twenty-seven days had elapsed since the 
French fleet sailed, and still Nelson was ignorant of their 
motions. " Every moment," he writes to Lord St. Vincent, 
" I have to regret the frigates having left me, to which I 
am to attribute my ignorance of the enemy's movements. 
Your lordship deprived yourself of frigates to make mine 
certainly the first squadron in the world, and I feel that I 
have zeal and activity to do credit to your appointment, 
and yet to be unsuccessful hurts me most sensibly ; but if 
they are above water I will find them out, and bring them 
to battle." ** I yet live in hopes," he wrote to his wife, "of 
meeting these fellows ; but it would have been my delight 
to have tried Bonaparte on a wind, for he commands the 
fleet as well as the army." " To no frigates has been, and 
may again be attributed, the loss of the French fleet," he 
wrote to Sir William Hamilton. Vexed with his ill suc- 
cess, Nelson again set sail from Syracuse on the 25th of 
July, and steered for the Morea. Within three days tlie 
Culloden entered the Bay of Coron, and Nelson learnt for 
the first time that four weeks since his opponents had been 
steering south-east off Candia. Once more our fleet sought 
the shores of Egypt: at ten in the morning of the 1st of 
August, Alexandria was in sight; its port filled with 
ships, and the tri-colour floating on its walls. At four 
p. M. Hood, in the Zealous, made the long wished-for 
signal, — "The enemy's fleet at anchor." For days Nelson 
had almost refused food. Directly that signal was read he 
descended in haste to his cabin, and joined his officers at 
table with alacrity and appetite. 

Since the 1st of July the French fleet had been at Alex- 
andria. Prevented from entering the port by its neglected 
state. Admiral Brueys had moored his fleet in Aboukir Bay 
in a strong and compact line of battle. Thirteen ships of 
the line, and four frigates, carr}'ing 1 196 guns, and more 
than 11,000 men, besides gun-boats, and land batteries, 
composed his force ; whilst that of Nelson, though equal in 
the number of its line-of-battle ships, bore little more than 
1,000 guns, and 8,000 men, and had no vessel of greater 
size than a seventy-four ; whilst the French mustered two 
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eighty-gun ships, and one of 120 guns. From off the Fort 
of Aboukir a long shoal runs out in a straight line from the 
point, whilst a broader and an inner shoal runs parallel to 
the shore of the bay. At right angles to the outer shoal, 
and close along the edge of the inner, the French fleet 
lay moored in a semicircle, flanked by the batteries of the 
fort, and their gun-boats and frigates. Impressed with the 
opinion that where a French ship could swing an English 
one could anchor, Nelson formed his plan of attack to pass 
one division of lus fleet between the shoal and the enemy, 
and with the rest to range along the outer side of his oppo- 
nents, thus placing them between a double attack, and 
enabling him to oestroy their formidable force by detach- 
ment. From the commencement of the pursuit Nelson 
had fully impressed his captains with every plan by which 
he proposed to attack his opponents in whatever position 
he might find them. When, therefore, he made the appa- 
rently simple signal to attack the enemy's van and centre, 
his designs were as fully known to his entire squadron as if 
again communicated in detail. 

The sun was fast declining when Foley in the Goliath 
led the way into the bay, closely followed by the Orion, 
Audacious, and Theseus. Keeping as near the banks as 
the water would allow, and utterly disregarding the shot and 
shells which the batteries poured into 3ie bows of our van 
ships, Foley passed inside of the Guerrier, the first ship of 
the French line, and unable to make his anchor hold, 
drifted to the Conqulrant, the second ship, and in a few 
minutes was in close action with her. The Zealous soon 
occupied Foley's intended place, whilst the Orion passed 
further on, and placed herself so as to engage the quarter 
of the Peuple Souverain and the bow of the Franklin, the 
fifth and sixth ships of the French line. Close behind 
came the Audacious, which for a time took her place 
between the Zealous and Goliath, and then passed to the 
attack of the Peu^e Souverain so soon as the Conquerant 
struck her flag. The Theseus, the last ship that ])assed in- 
side, ranged up between the Orion and the Goliath, and 
engaged the Spartiate, the third ship of the opponent's line. 

Whilst the van was thus moving to their work. Nelson 
in the Vanguard sailed down the outer side of the enemy's 
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position, and dropped his anchor so as to engage the Spar- 
tiate and the Aquilon, whilst the Minotaur passed by to 
aid in attacking the latter ship, and the Defiance ranged 
up alongside of the Franklin, so as to fill up the void be- 
tween the Minotaur and the gallant Bellerophon, now in full 
action with the huge L'Orient, the admiral's ship. Only 
one more ship was at hand, the Majestic ; and she, after a 
mishap, by which she drew herself into the fire of the 
L'Orient, engaged the Tonnant and Heureux, the eighth 
and ninth ships of the French position. It was now seven, 
and so dark that the fire from the contending ships furnished 
the only light. Four ships were still astern, unfortunately 
detached previously to the discovery of the French fleet. 
Headed by Trowbridge in the Culloden, the rear led boldly 
into the bay. Suddenly the water shoaled, and the Cul-^__ 
loden was fast on the sandy point of the outer shojd^ ^s\ c^c^ 
Every endeavour to release her failed, and using her r - *^ 
beacon, the Alexander, Swiftsure, and Leander stood oi( 
the battle. 

Midway in his course towards the line of fire, Captai!i 
Hallowell fell in with a disabled ship, drifting helplessly 
from the scene of action. The distinguishing lights or- 
dered by Nelson to be hoisted were not to be seen, but 
Hallowell withheld his fire, so crippled was the ship, which 
might chance to be one of our own ships in distress. In a 
few minutes she was discovered to be the Bellerophon; 
scorched and overpowered by her huge opponent, she was 
drifting out of the line, every mast and cable shot away, 
and 200 of her crew killed or wounded. To her place the 
Swiftsure succeeded, whilst the Alexander passed under 
the L'Orient*s stern, and ranged up inside on her larboard 
quarter. The Leander came last into action, delayed by 
her exertions to succour the Culloden. Captain Thomson 
soon found his place, laying athwart hawser of the Frank- 
lin, so as to rake both that ship and the L'Orient at the 
same time. 

Before the entire fleet was in action five of the enemy 
had struck; the Guerrier and Conquerant surrendered 
within a quarter of an hour after the opening of the battle, 
and by half after eight the Spartiate, Aquilon, and Souve- 
rain reuple had struck their flags. Amongst the many 
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that had heen wounded was Nelson. A langridge shot 
had struck him on the head, and cut the forehead to the 
bone, so that the torn skin hung down over the eye whose 
sight he still retained. Thus temporarily blinded, and 
streaming with blood, he was carried down into the cockpit. 
Though fully impressed with the idea that his wound was 
mortal, he refused to suffer his woimd to be examined until 
his proper turn, and employed the interval in transmitting 
his last reminiscences to Lady Nelson, through the chaplain, 
in personally thanking Captain Louis for his assistance to 
the Vanguard, and in promoting Captain Hardy from the 
Mutine brig to the captaincy of his own ship, in succession 
to Berry, whose duty it would be to go home with the news 
of the victory. At last his turn came ; the surgeon, with 
evident anxiety, inspected his wound amidst the most pro- 
found silence; but when at last he pronounced it super- 
ficial, the earnest joy of the crew broke forth, and afforded 
the sufferer as much pleasure as the assurance he received 
of his present safety. It was in vain that the surgeon 
advised rest. His secretary was sent for ; but what with 



his own wound, and his anxiety at Nelson's hurt, Mr. 
Campbell was utterly incapable of his duty, and before the 
chaplain could come to assist, Nelson himself had seized 
the pen, and traced a few hurried lines of thankfulness for 
his success. 
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Amid the increasing darkness of the night the battle 
continued, gradually extending beyond the centre of the 
French line, as the surrender of the foremost ships per- 
mitted our victorious vessels to move on to new foes. De- 
stroyed as the Bellerophon had been by the overwhelming 
fire of her giant adversary, before she floated out from 
the line of battle, her work had been surely done, and the 
destroying fire had already seized on the L'Orient. Soon 
after nine the flames attained the mastery, and the mighty 
vessel already maimed and torn in every part, her admiral 
slain, and her crew greatly diminished, rapidly fell a victim 
to the rising flames. For one hour she fought in a com- 
plete wreath of flame ; gradually her fire slackened, and at 
last the moment of her destruction approached. At the 
crisis, led by his captain. Nelson staggered on deck, and 
issued immediate orders for the rescue of the crew of the 
burning vessel. Whilst our boats were on their merciful 
mission, a wide burst of flame shot up firom the burning 
mass, every vessel shook to her very keel, as with a report 
that silenced even the roar of the battle, the mighty 
L'Orient flew into pieces, and strewed the sea with her 
burning and blackened fragments. As if by consent the 
combat ceased, and, amid a solemn silence, the English 
boats rowed among the floating wreck, and saved a por- 
tion of the gallant crew. With all their exertions, only 
seventy were saved out of the thousand brave men that 
had gone into action on the decks of the L'Orient. ^ 

Far and wide fell the burning fra^ents, portending de- 
struction to friend and foe. For a time the Swiflsure and 
Alexander were endangered by the burning pieces that fell 
in their rigging ; but the danger soon passed, and then the 
battle broke out again, and from the gap where the L'Orient 
had floated the fire extended along the rear of the French 
line. Until three in the morning the contest continued. 
With the break of dawn the state of the battle was clearly 
seen. On two line-of-battle ships alone and two frigates the 
tri-color floated, all the rest of that fleet were prizes or 
destroyed. Crippled in masts and yards, the English fleet 
could still fight, but could not pursue, and their four 
enemies sailed away unmolested, only to fall into the hands 
of another squadron of our ships. The victory was over 
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nine sail of the line lay as prizes, one still smouldered on 
the water, one floated in fragments, a frigate had sunk with 
nearly all her crew, whilst another lay high and dry on the 
shore, burning by the hands of her own captain, that she 
might not grace Nelson's triumph. Truly said the victor, 
" Victory was not a name strong enough for such a scene, 
it was a conquest." For so great a conquest the price had 
been great ; nearly nine hundred men had been killed and 
wounded in our fleet, and one ship, the Majestic, had lost 
her captain. On the side of our enemies the loss was 
frightful ; nearly one half had perished, and above three 
thousand were prisoners and wounded. 

" No one," writes a gallant survivor of the Nile, " knew 
better the value of time than did Lord Nelson ; and the 
history of the Battle of the Nile is remarkable in confirma- . 
tion. It was just possible to push the fleet into action on 
the 1st of August, the advantages arising being most im- 
portant. So short was the time for the French to prepare 
for action, that they removed their lumber to the inshore 
side of their ships, thus disabling one battery whilst they 
cleared the other for service, and being so pushed for time, 
they did not all of them make use of their springs upon 
their cables, which would have enabled them to do us much 
more mischief by raking our ships on their approach. 

" They had a large proportion of their crews on shore 
watering their ships, and also co-operating with the army, 
all of whom, had we delayed going in until the second 
would have been at their posts, whilst their ships would 
have been ready for action, and having both batteries clear, 
our ships that took the inshore would have suffered much 
more than they did. 

" The writer of this was on board the Minotaur, and begs 
to hand down an anecdote, which he believes has never 
appeared in public. Lord Nelson, during the action, sent 
a boat to the Minotaur to require the presence of Captain 
Louis on board the Vanguard: he saidj * Louis, I. am 
wounded, and know not to what extent, but your support 
has prevented me from being obliged to haul out of the 
line, and I thank you from my soul.' 

** In various letters afterwards, Lord Nelson repeated his 
thanks. The Aquilon was the ship the Minotaur was ' 
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opposed to, and after the fight I happened to be sent on 
board of her. The first captain was killed. I asked the 
second captain how it was, that as we approached they did 
not fire at us ? He said, * after we got within a certain dis- 
tance they ceased, reserving their broadside until we should 
anchor, and when swinging, they meant to rake us; in- 
stead of which,' he said, * you anchored by the stern, and 
the first broadside you gave us killed the post-captain, and 
destroyed every battery but the lower deck, where the car- 
nage was also very great.' Some days subsequent to the 
battle, the Aquilon was set fire to — we hailed the Minotaur 
to state the fact, who made the signal to that effect, upon 
which the Vanguard threw out the signal for the fleet to 
send their boats, which was quickly done, but, to the as- 
tonishment of the Frenchmen, the boats of the Van- 
guard had their crews with a brace of pistols and a cutlass 
with each man. On inquiry they found Lord Nelson's orders 
were to. take out the English and leave the French to 
exthiguish the fire, he had no doubt they had created — 
this was soon done, and no more complaints were made of 
fire subsequently."* 

Great as was the confiision and excitement consequent 
on such a scene, no sooner were the calls of duty ade- 
quately discharged, than a solemn stillness pervaded the 
fleet, as the survivors of that great day obeyed the signal 
of their admiral, devoutly returning thanks to the God of 
battles who had vouchsafed to them so great a victory. 
The scene failed not of its impression on the prisoners. It 
was in vain that for a time the French in Alexandria flat- 
tered themselves that the victory had been theirs, when 
they saw their four ships sail away unmolested. The truth 
soon became evident, as the natives flocked in crowds to the 
beach, and lined the shores with fires to mark their joy at 
the defeat of their invaders. For seventeen days I^elson 
lay in the bay of Aboukir, struggling with sickness and 
fatigue, and daily harassed with tne incessant labour which 
the refitting of his fleet imposed upon him and his captains. 
Had it not been for Trowbridge, Ball, Hallowell, and Hood, 

* I am indebted for these characteristic anecdotes to my father-in- 
law. Captain John Forbes, R.N., of Winkfield Place, Berks, who served 
in the Minotaur at the Nile. 
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he often declared that this fatigue would have destroyed 
him. Gradually his much wished-for frigates rejoined him, 
and brought him such intelligence as rendered it necessary 
to prepare to sail for Naples. Having sent a special mes- 
senger with news of his victory, overland, to Bombay, he 
destroyed three of the prizes which it would have taken at 
least a month to render sea- worthy, even for a passage to 
Gibraltar, and committing the other six to the care of Sir 
J. Saumarez, left Hood with the Zealous, Swiftsure, and 
Alexander, and two frigates, to blockade the port of Alex- 
andria, whilst with the rest of his fleet he bore away 
for the bay of Naples, where his presence was earnestly 
required. 

Thfe news of the battle of the Nile seemed to excite but 
one feeling throughout Europe, that of unbounded praise, 
and even adulation of its hero. Lord Spencer spoke of it 
" as not having its parallel in naval history." " At this 
moment," writes Lady Spencer, " guns are firing, illumina- 
tions are preparing, your gallant name is echoed from 
street to street, and every Briton feels his obligation to you 
weighing him down." " All Europe," added Lady Parker, 
" has reason to bless the day that you were bom." " Your 
victory," wrote no mean authority. Lord Hood, "is the 
most complete and splendid history records. It may justly 
be said that you have preserved from anarchy, distress, and 
misery, the greatest part of Europe." " It stands unpar- 
alleled," added the great Lord Howe, "and singular in 
this, that every captain distinguished himself" "With 
what pleasure," wrote his old companion, Admiral Goodall, 
" do I congratulate you, my dear Nelson, on your glorious 
victory. I know not where to place the preference in my 
praises; whether to the boldness of the attempt, or the 
skill with which it was conducted, unrivalled in our annals. 
I have often been obliged," continued Goodall, " to stand in 
the breach against the senseless criticisms of the noble and 
ignoble of this country; you know them well — governed 
by the tide of sure and immediate success. Knowing my 
attachment to you, how often have I been questioned, 
* What is your favourite hero about ] The French fleet has 
passed under his nose.' To which I have answered, *I 
know him well ; if fortune has not befriended his labours 
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and anxieties in this event, yet something will he done. I 
know him and most of his gallant companions who are to 
support him in the day of battle. You will not hear from 
him until he has thundered in the storm, and directed the 
whirlwind that will overwhelm the enemy.' " 

Happily, indeed, had his comrade's presages been con- 
firmed, and a blow struck that warranted, not only the 
hearty commendations of his friends, but demanded the ap- 
probation of the world. He was, as Wyndham wrote from 
Florence, " the greatest in the eyes of all Europe." At 
Naples the news turned the tide of feeling. Those who 
had till then waited the approach of the Republican armies, 
as if fascinated with terror, awoke to their danger and their 
power, and the feeling of a great deliverance was instant. 
From all sides honours were showered on Nelson. His 
country gave a barony, and a pension of 2,000^. a year for 
his own life and his two successoi;s in the title. The East 
India Company voted him 10,000^.; the Turkish Company 
gave plate; the City of London a sword to him and his 
captains ; the Sultan a pelisse of sables, and a diamond 
aigrette ; Paul of Russia, the King of Sardinia, and even 
the little island of Zante, vied with one another in mark- 
ing their feeling of obligation with costly presents, and the 
gift of the dukedom and domain of Bronte marked the 
sense entertained of his services by the Sicilian court. 

True though it was that Nelson's glory did not depend 
on the rank to which he was raised in the peerage, and 
that his consideration with England would not be enhanced 
by the titles of baron, viscount, and earl ; still, regarding it 
as the peculiar measure of his country's gratitude, Nelson 
could not but feel hurt that a viscountcy was withheld from 
his great services, when that rank was the due reward of 
Duncan at Camperdown, and an earldom freely given to 
Jervis for the day of St. Vincent. The public freely com- 
mented on the conduct of Mr. Pitt, and his naval comrades 
unanimously demanded the same honours for him as for 
the other great victors. Mr. Pitt's excuse did not tend to 
lessen the feeling on the subject. The technical reason, 
that Nelson's was but a subordinate command to Lord St. 
Vincent's, and that a barony was the highest rank ever yet 
conferred on a subordinate, was generally deemed paltry, 
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and the nation remembered how entirely separate, in all 
but formality, was Nelson's command from that of Lord 
St. Vincent, who was more than two thousand miles off on 
the great day of the Nile. 

Amidst all this high festival of praise and reward, one of 
those who had borne a good part in the eventful day, prof- 
fered a present and memento more commemorative of the 
event, and more extraordinary than the most costly gem 
or highest title. "My Lord," wrote the captain of the 
Swiftsure, nearly a year after the battle, " Herewith I send 
you a coffin, made of part of L'Orient's main-mast, that 
when you are tired of this life you may be buried in one of 
your trophies ; but that that period may be far distant is 
the smcere wish of your obedient, and much obliged 
servant, Ben. Hallowell." A certificate within the coffin 
testified that the entire coffin, nails and all, was made out 
of the wood and iron of the L'Orient, picked up by the 
crew of the Swiftsure in the bay of Aboukir. Few of the 
Vanguard's officers would forget the astonishment with 
which the crew received this strange present. " We shall 
have hot work of it," said one of them : ** You see the 
admiral intends to fight until he is killed, and there he is 
to be buried." For some time this wholesome warning 
stood behind Nelson's chair in the cabin, until at last, by 
the entreaties of an old servant, it was carried below. 
From ship to ship it followed its owner, and when his 
officers were one day examining it, as it lay on the quarter- 
deck gratings of the Foudroyant, "You may look at it, 
gentlemen," said Nelson, " as long as you please, but de- 
pend upon it none of you shall have it" Eventually it 
fulfilled its purpose, and the corpse of its owner rested in 
this strange present. 

Proud as Nelson justly was of his own share of the great 
day of the Nile, he heartily agreed with Lord Howe's opi- 
nion, that it was singular in this, that every captain had dis- 
tinguished himself, and he soon had occasion to vindicate 
that opinion. The gold medals which were voted for the cap- 
tains, were attempted to be restricted to those of the ships 
that had actually been engaged, as also the promotion of 
their first lieutenants. On this Nelson spoke out for Trow- 
bridge and the Culloden. He reminded the admiralty that 
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Trowbridge was as entitled to praise, and deserving of re- 
ward, as any one officer in the fleet. That it was Trow- 
bridge who equipped the squadron so soon at Syracuse, 
exerted himself after the action, and saved the CuUoden 
when none whom Nelson knew in the service would have at- 
tempted it. For these services Trowbridge received the 
well-earned medal. With respect to his lieutenant, Nelson 
was not so successful. A private letter from the admiralty 
informed him that the first lieutenants of all ships engaged 
were to be promoted. " I sincerely hope," wrote Nelson to 
Lord St. Vincent, " that this is not intended to exclude the 
first lieutenant of the Culloden. For my sake, if it be so, 
get it altered. Our dear friend, Trowbridge, has endured 
enough; his sufferings were, in every respect, more than 
those of any of us." To the admiralty Nelson was quite 
as eager. " I hope and believe the word engaged is not 
intended to exclude the Culloden. The merit of that ship, 
and her gallant captain, are too well known to benefit by 
anything I could say. Her misfortune was great in getting 
aground, while her more fortunate companions were in the 
full tide of happiness. No, I am confident that my good 
Lord Spencer will never add misery to misfortune. Cap- 
tain Trowbridge on shore is superior to captains afloat ; in 
the midst of his misfortmies he made the signals which 
preser\'ed the Alexander and Swiftsure from running on 
the shoals." ** I beg your pardon," continued Nelson, " for 
writing on a subject which I verily believe has never 
entered your lordship's head ; but my heart, as it ought to 
be, is warm to my gallant friends." In despite of Nelson's 
remonstrances the admiralty adhered to the distinction, 
and all that he could obtain was a request from them to 
the commander-in-chief to promote the first lieutenant of 
the Culloden on the first opportunity.* 

* Letter to Lord Spencer. Palermo, 24th Jan. 1799. " I have just 
received, and with the greatest pain, a postscript of a letter from ray 
gallant friend Trowbridge, dated Syracuse, January 14, viz.: ' I am truly 
miserable ; do pray, my Lord, explain to Lord Spencer, that my accident 
at Aboukir was not intentional or through fear of my head ; for I assure 
you it preys so much on me that it would be a charitable act to shoot me.' 
Such a postscript, and from such a man, it makes my heart (bleed) indeed, 
my Lord. Captain Trowbridge's merit is equal to any officer in the fleet. 
I would say it as an admiral to the board of the admiralty that Captain 
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One more reward for the day of the Nile remains to he 
noticed, the medals struck by Mr. Davison, the a^ent to 
-whom Nelson, out of old and iminterrupted friendship, en- 
trusted the whole of the ships captured in Aboukir Bay. 
At the expense of 2,000?. the prize-agent struck medcus 
for every man in the fleet, of gold for the captains, silver 
for the lieutenants and warrant officers, gilt metal for the 
petty officers, and copper for the rest of the crews. In 
after years many a gallant fellow who had received no 
other honorary badge of that memorable day, made it his 
last request when dying on some foreign station, that this 
humble medal might be transmitted to his friends, "So 
sensible," says Southey, " are brave men of honour, in what- 
ever rank they may be placed." 

The weak state of Nelson's health has already been re- 
peatedly mentioned; for nearly five years he had had but 
one intermission of repose, if that could be called repose in 
which his every day was replete with the severe pains con- 
sequent on the loss of his arm at Santa Cruz. The anxie- 
ties of his long pursuit of the enemy, the labours during 
the conflict, his wound, and the ceaseless work which the 
repairs of his fleet entailed on him, added to his previous 
weakness so much, that his life all but fell a sacrifice to 
his exertions. On his course to Italy a severe attack of 
fever for eighteen hours made his life to be despaired of; 
and when at last the disorder turned, and he by degrees 
was enabled to come on deck, so weak was he from fever 
and cough, that he wrote to Lord St. Vincent that he never 
expected to see his face again, "and looked forward to 
death as the finish of that fever of anxiety to which he had 
been subjected for so long a season. But be that," he 
added, "as it pleases God's goodness. I am resigned to 
his will." 

Trowbridge perfonned the most important service, and was highly instru- 
mental in making the victory what it was. Could Ball or HaUowell have 
been in the action but for Trowbridge t They will tell you no. We 
know of no distinction of merit, and yet unfortunately, it has been found 
out so many hundred leagues distant, not found out from public despatches 
but from some private information." 
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CHAPTER V. 

NELSON AT NAPLES, 
1798—1800. 

The Reception at Naples. — Malta. — ^Flight of the King — Fall of Naples. 
— Nelson at Palermo. — The Queen and the Hamiltons. — Uovo and 
Nuo vo. — Caraccioli. — St. Elmo. — Capua. — Gaieta. — Rome. — Blockade 
of Malta. — Le Genereux and La Guillaume Tell. 

Although Italy had been overrun by the armies of the 
French Directory, the Neapolitan states had escaped, and 
still remained a kingdom. Closely bordering on the terri- 
tories of the new Roman Republic, which had been created 
from the old estates of the church, the Neapolitans had 
long feared their dangerous neighbour, and when Bona- 
parte seized on Malta, on his road to Egypt, and thus 
placed a large force close to the Neapolitan coast, their 
fears induced the court to attend to the increase of their 
army, in the hopes of, in some degree, opposing the threat- 
ened attack. Nujnerous levies were ordered, new taxes 
imposed, and every exertion made to raise a powerful army ; 
but, in the end, little more than 60,000 men were got 
together, and these lacked the spirit and discipline of 
soldiers. Daily quarrels with the neighbouring Republic, 
and with the French ambassador at Naples, rendered 
defensive measures more advisable ; and early in 1798, 
a treaty with Austria obtained the promise of a powerful 
army of allies, in the event of an invasion of the Neapoli- 
tan territory. 

In this state of affairs the Neapolitans were waiting for 
the French to begin, and the French equally desirous that 
the attack should come first from Naples. At this crisis, in 
August, 1799, came the intelligence of the victory of the 
Nile, the certain news of the destruction of the French 
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fleet. Malta and Bonaparte seemed equally left to their 
fate; and the Neapolitan enthusiasm rose with the pro- 
spect of success. The war party were in the ascendant, 
and, led by the queen and Lady Hamilton, the wife of 
our minister at Naples, soon overruled the more sober 
counsels of their opponents. As a sister of Marie Antoi- 
nette, the last royal victim of the Revolution, the Neapoli- 
tan queen became excited almost to madness with joy. 
She wept, she kissed her husband and her children, walked 
frantically about the room, burst into tears again, and again 
kissed and embraced every person near her, exclaiming, 
" O brave Nelson ! O God, bless and protect our deliverer ! 
O Nelson ! Nelson 1 what do we not owe you ! O con- 
queror and saviour of Italy V* "I wish I could give wings 
to my news," wrote the queen to the Neapolitan ambassa- 
dor in London, " and, at the same time, to our most sincere 
gratitude. The whole of the sea coast of Italy is saved ; 
and this owing alone to the generous English. This bat- 
tle, or, to speak more correctly, this total defeat of the 
regicide squadron, was obtained by the valour of this brave 
admiral, seconded by a navy which is the terror of its 
enemies. The victory is so complete, that I can still 
scarcely believe it ; and if it were not the brave English 
nation, which is accustomed to perform prodigies at sea, I 
could not persuade myself that it had happened. It would 
have moved you to have seen all my children, boys and 
girls, hanging on my neck, and crying for joy at the happy 
news. Recommend the hero to his master ; he has filled 
the whole of Italy with admiration of the English. Great 
hopes were entertained of some advantages being gained 
by his bravery ; but no one could look for so total a de- 
struction. All here are drunk for joy." 

Truly all there were drunk for joy; and when, at last, 
the hero of the Nile himself appeared in the bay, all 
Naples streamed forth to welcome him. Hundreds of 
barges, gay with streamers, shot out from every part of 
the bay, and gathered round the poor shattered Van- 
guard as she dropped her anchor on the city. First to 
welcome him came Sir William and Lady Hamilton, in 
their state barge; four years had passed since they first 
met, and the second meeting was tearful and affecting. In 
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Nelson, Lady Hamilton deemed that she saw a hero un- 
equalled in ancient or modern days. In Lady Hamilton, 
Nelson contemplated a beautiful fonn and face, a fasci- 
nating manner, and regarded her as the great means of 
the successful issue of the victory, as through her energy 
alone were the necessary supplies obtained for the fleet on 
its voyage to its victorious mission. On the 22nd of Sep- 
tember Nelson arrived at Naples, and on that day the 
king came off to the Vanguard, nearly three leagues at 
sea, to hail Nelson with the title of Deliverer^ and from 
that time to make him the arbiter of his conduct. The 
feelings and the welcome of the queen may be conceived 
from the passionate nature of her previous conduct, and 
even the little prince talked of standing opposite the 
hero's portrait, and daily asking it ** to teach him to be like 
dear, dear Nelson.'* Nor were the people behindhand 
in ratifying the welcome and the honours given by their 
sovereign. " I cannot move on foot, or in a carriage, for 
the kindness of the people," are Nelson's own words, as he 
remembered the cries and crowdings of the people, and the 
zeal with which the lazaroni released their birds from the 
cages as he passed, in honour of their ** Deliverer." Total 
as was the destruction, for which this adulation was so 
freely paid, the French partisans would contend that it was 
a drawn battle, and many an angry word passed between 
men on both sides on this account. At last this bold as- 
sertion came to Nelson's ears, and, with his accustomed 
humour, he adopted the French account : " Yes," he said, 
to Sir William Hamilton, " it was a drawn battle, we drew 
all the prizes and they all the blanks."* 

Before such adulation Nelson's strong mind gave way on 
its weakest point, his vanity. Of this. Nelson was at first 
aware. " I am placed," he wrote to his father, " in that 
situation, that all my caution will be necessary to prevent 
vanity from showing itself superior to my gratitude and 
thankfulness." " Nothing shall again induce me," he writes 
to Lord St Vincent, "to send the squadron to Naples, 
whilst our operations lie on the eastern side of Sicily; we 
should be ruined with affection and kindness." Too soon 

* Miss Knight's Letters. Dispatches, vol. iv. 
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was this ruin accomplished ; in a few weeks Naples ap- 
pears, to his changed mind, the necessary place for his ship 
at least ; and no call can make him leave the hay, except 
to follow the Neapolitan court to their refuge place, there 
to lie inactive, in attendance on the royal family. When 
Nelson first entered Naples Bay, he was well aware of 
the nation in whose capital he sojourned : ** It was," in 
his words, " a countiy of poets and fiddlers, libertines and 
scoundrels, and its court so enervated, that Italy was in 
danger of being lost by their delay." In a few short days 
all was changed in Nelson's views ; daily and hourly inter- 
views with the court, the queen, and Lady Hamilton, ren- 
dered Nelson blind to the vices and follies of the one, 
and the fascinations of the others, until the net was too 
closely woven about him to be ever broken. From this 
time Nelson s sole object seems Naples, its court, and its 
ambassadress. 

With the war party Nelson joined heartily. The posi- 
tion of Bonaparte shut up in Egypt, the renewal of the 
war by Austria, and the promised advance of the Russians 
into Italy, seemed to mark the required opportunity for 
action, and Nelson told the King, in plain terms, that he 
must either advance boldly, and trust to God and a good 
cause, or be turned out of his kingdom. Influenced by 
his queen, the king chose the former alternative, and en- 
trusted the command of his forces to Greneral Mack, of 
whom the only doubt is, whether he was a coward or a 
traitor. Mack was a man very little after Nelson's heart, 
and he soon expressed his opinions on the merits of the 
Austrian general. " My troops," said Mack, " are the finest 
in the world." So far as appearance went. Nelson agreed 
with him, but when the result of the manoeuvres at a 
review and mock battle, was to surround his own troops 
and not those of his supposed enemy, Nelson bitterlv ex- 
claimed, that the fellow did not understand his business. 
To such a man as this, who could not move without five 
carriages, was the conduct of the war entrusted ; and yet 
he was considered, by the enthusiastic queen, to be by land 
what her hero Nelson had been to them by sea. 

Before commencing his co-operation with Mack, Nelson 
turned his attention to the recovery of Malta, where a 
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small force, under Captain Ball, aided by a fleet under 
Trowbridge, effectually blockaded the French garrison, 
whose powerful defences rendered them safe from any dan- 

fer but famine. During the entire stay of Nelson in the 
lediterranean the recovery of Malta called for his most 
active exertions: its long defence tended to excite his 
constant anxiety, and he strained every nerve to increase 
the land-blockading force by drafts from other places in 
Italy, as well as by hurrying the Russians with their 
troops and fleet to the work. Of the value of Malta to 
this country Nelson seems to have had no idea. " I am 
happy," he writes to Lord Spencer, " that everything which 
I have done respecting Malta has been exactly what has 
been wished at home. To say the truth, the possession 
of Malta by England would be an useless and enormous 
expense, yet any expense should be incurred rather than 
let it remain in the hands of the French ; therefore as I 
did not trouble myself about the establishing again the 
Order of St. John at Malta, Sir William Hamilton has the 
assurance from his Sicilian majesty that he will never cede 
the sovereignty of the island to any power without the con- 
sent of his Britannic majesty. The poor islanders have 
been so grievously oppressed by the order, that many times 
have we been pressed to accept of the island for Great Bri- 
tain, and I know if we had, his Sicilian majesty would have 
been contented ; but, as I said before, I attach no value to 
it for us. But it is a place of such consequence to the 
French, that any expense ought to be incurred to drive 
them out."* To Malta, Nelson sailed on the 15th of Oc- 
tober, but was soon back again at Naples, and ready to 
assist the operations of the Isi eapolitan army. 

Whilst Mack, with his troops, moved into the territories 
of the Roman Republic, and for a time carried everything 
before him, and entered Rome in triumph, Nelson em- 
barked a small force on board a squadron of his fleet, sailed 
with it to Leghorn, and reduced that important place after 
a very trifling resistance of five days. Sad was the change 
whicn awaited Nelson on his return to Naples. The once 
victorious troops had everywhere been broken through and 

* To Lord Spencer. Palermo, 6th April, 1799. 
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beaten by inferior forces, and 40,000 well-dressed, well- 
equipped soldiers, had been driven from the Roman states 
by 18,000 enemies, whose only qualification was discipline 
and courage. Terror soon succeeded to all their former 
boldness, there now seemed no safety for the warlike court 
even in Naples, and every preparation was made for a 
flight to Sicily in the British ships. On the night of the 
21st of December this fatal movement commenced. The 
most valuable effects from the royal palaces, the chief curio- 
sities from the museum at Portici, and above a million 
sterling in money, were placed on board Nelson's fleet, and 
before sunrise of the 24th the squadron was out of sight of 
Naples, and the people lefli to do the best for themselves, 
whilst their king and their princes were hiding in Palermo. 
The effect of this flight was soon felt in Naples in the in- 
creased boldness of those who held revolutionary opinions, 
and the increased vacillation of the royalists. A provi- 
sional government assumed the rule, but counsels were di- 
vided, and the first fruits of their power were an armistice 
with the French, the surrender of three important fortresses, 
and the promise of a contribution of two millions and a 
half of francs within fifteen days of the commencement of 
the armistice. 

"Although I could not think the Neapolitans to be a na- 
tion of warriors," wrote Nelson about this time to General 
Stuart, " yet it was not possible to believe that a kingdom 
with 50,000 troops and good-looking young men, could 
have been overrun by 12,000 men, without anything which 
could be called a battle. Certainly not 100 Neapolitans 
1^^ have been killed ; but such things are, if I am not dream- 
ing. Poor Mack came on board the Vanguard on the 
23rd. My heart bled for him ; he is worn to a shadow. 
On the 3rd of January, at night, 9,000 French attempted 
to force his lines at Capua, in which were 25,000 men. 
They did not succeed; this is all we know. I do not flatter 
myself that all that remain are good and true men ; I pray 
they may be so. The nobles of Naples, I speak as the 
queen tells me, are endeavouring to negotiate a truce of 
peace with the French, and that they offered to exclude the 
present king from the throne, and to form a republic imder 
French protection. There is another party who wish the 
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Duke of Parma's son, who is married to a Spanish princess, 
should be king, under French and Spanish protection. How 
it will end God only knows. I keep the Alcmene to give 
you the last news from Naples. The conduct of the em- 
peror is to me most extraordinary; the loss, at least, of 
his new Italian dominions will be the natural consequence. 
Tuscany must drop from his family ; and whether a month 
sooner or later is of little importance. You have seen the 
movements of Austrian armies, so have I, and found, un- 
happily all their generals traders making the most of their 
command by oppressing the poor soldiers." * 

The violence of the people in Naples soon put an end to 
the armistice ; and as the French came nearer and nearer 
to the capital, the lazaroni rose in a body, elected leaders 
from their own class, and, whilst Mack fled to the French 
camp, prepared to defend the approaches to Naples by 
their own right hands. 

" I will not venture," wrote Nelson, " to say this country 
will be a monarchy six months. General Mack has disap- 
peared ; a butcher rules at Naples ; a French general lives 

m a palace at . Where is all this to end 1 Tuscany 

is paying money to the scoundrels; but 15,000 French are 
in the different towns ; Lucca is revolutionized. The em- 
peror looks on, and sees all this ; he will repent when too 
late : for his newly-acquired Venetian dominions will be 
lost, and he will totter on his throne at Vienna." f 

The French advanced against the city, and fearful were 
the hand-to-hand contests which ensued between the in- 
vaders and the lazaroni, aided by the pitiable remnant of 
the army that had not deserted its colours. For three 
days the contest raged, and in despite of the showers of 
ffrape by which the Neapolitan masses were swept away, 
fresh crowds hastened to the front, and every attack was 
repulsed. A feigned retreat at last drew the defenders 
from their rude defences, the gates of the city were seized, 
and the fighting transferred to the streets. Still the con- 
test continued, and only foot by foot could the French win 
their way, until a party of the citizens, in their interest, 

* To General Stuart. Palermo, Jan. 7, 1799. 
t To Admiral GoodalL Palermo, Jan. 31, 1799. 
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seized the fortress of St. Elmo, and admitted a French 
detachment within its walls. Naples was now swept by 
the cannon of the fort, but yet the contest continued, until 
one of the lazaroni leaders was made prisoner; and his 
good offices used to procure peace. In a very short time 
all was changed, the French were friends and brothers; 
and whilst the lazaroni shouted long life to the French, 
the French hailed St. Januarius, the patron of the city, as 
their patron saint. Immediately the monarchy was abolish- 
ed, and the Parthenopeian Republic raised on its ruins. A 
heavy levy on the city soon restored the old feeling against 
the French ; and when they assumed all the power and the 
commissioner of the Directory commenced a series of con- 
fiscations, the people began to hate their new government 
even more than the old monarchy. 

With the opening of the year 1799, two new allies 
appeared at sea, in the shape of the Turkish and Russian 
fleets, in numbers indeed formidable, but sadly deficient in 
spirit and naval skill. Corfu was snatched by them from 
France, and the blockading of the Nile so far aided, that 
Trowbridge was enabled to join Nelson at Palermo, with 
considerable force, and leave the guarding of Alexandria 
to the energy and genius of Sir Sydney Smith and his 
small force. At this time Nelson was much inclined to 
regard Sir Sydney as an officious officer, and to prevent, by 
every means, his attempted assumption of a separate com- 
mand, which Sir Sydney endeavoured to support by the 
influence of his brother, the English minister at Constanti- 
nople. The destruction of the French expedition of all 
arms was Nelson's object, and no terms with a Frenchman 
was his invariable motto. Sir Sydney Smith thought dif- 
ferently, and, under his mistaken view of his powers, took 
upon himself to offer a free route to France for any French 
vessel from the harbour of Alexandria. " Captam Trow- 
bridge," wrote Nelson to the future victor of Acre, *' arrived 
here last evening, and has delivered to me all the papers 
he has received from you, amongst which I see a form of 
a passport ; and Captain Trowbridge tells me it was yojur 
intention to send into Alexandria, that all French ships 
might pass to France. Now, as this is in direct opposition 
to my opinion, which is, never to suffer any one individual 
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Frenchman to quit Egypt, I must, therefore, strictly charge 
and command you never to give any French ship or man, 
leave to quit Egypt. And I must also desire, that you 
will oppose, by every means in your power, any permission 
which may be attempted to be given by any foreigner, 
admiral, general, or other person ; and you will acquaint 
those persons, that I shall not pay the smallest attention to 
any such passport after your notification ; and you are to 
put my orders in force, not on any pretence to let a single 
Frenchman leave Egypt. Of course you will give these 
orders to all the ships under your command." 

The strong feeling expressed in this letter aftem'ards 
led him to remonstrate with Lord St. Vincent, and with a 
strange forgetfulness of the responsibility he had so fortu- 
nately frequently before taken upon himself, against the 
orders of his superiors, to say, that, " If I know myself, as I 
have never encroached on the command of others, so I 
will not suffer even my friend Sir Sydney to encroach on 
mine." But the quarrel was soon healed. Sir Sydney 
acted with openness, was soon convinced of his mistake, 
and when the ill feeling had been long suppressed, received 
from no one more credit for his heroic and able defence of 
Acre, than from the hero of the Nile. 

Nelson was now completely in the trammels of the Nea- 
politan court, and subdued by the fascinations of Lady 
Hamilton. He was even now, as Admiral Goodall \sTote 
a few months afterwards, with hardly greater truth, "a 
Rinaldo in the arms of Armida, whom it would require 
the firmness of an Ubaldo and his brother to draw from 
the enchantress." His fatal position was hardly known, or 
even suspected, as yet, at home ; but it was not the less 
perilous fi-om the ignorance of his friends, than from the 
mental blindness of himself. The king was now, in his 
eyes, a martyr; the queen, "a great queen — truly a 
daughter of Maria Theresa." Passionately, if not crimi- 
nally, attached to Lady Hamilton, who now almost lived 
on board his ship. Nelson adopted her feeling towards the 
Neapolitan Queen, and dared to risk even his reputation 
to comply with her fears and her wishes. " The queen," 
he writes to Lord Spencer, ** has again made me promise 
not to leave her till brighter prospects open to her. She 
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begs me not to leave Palermo, for that Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton and myself are her only comforts. Gene- 
ral Stuart, from Minorca, calls me ; Mr. Wyndham, from 
Florence, does the same ; and the affairs of Egypt and 
Malta are endeavouring to be brought to an issue." At 
Palermo, Nelson stayed, hoisting his flag even in a trans* 
port, when obliged to send the Vanguard away for a 
short cruise, rather than leave these roonarchs, for whom 
he professed himself ready to lay down his life, and 
these fascinations, that weakened the ardour even of a 
Nelson. 

Committing to his right hand, Trowbridge, the command 
in the bay and along the coast of Naples, and giving to him 
such a force as would enable him to co-operate with effect 
with the Calabrian armed peasants, whom Cardinal Ruffo 
had now raised in arms on the side of the fugitive king, 
Nelson remained idle at Palermo ; ** I am here," he writes 
to Captain Ball, "nor will the king and queen allow me 
to move. I have offered to go to Naples, and have wished 
to go off Malta, in case the squadron from Brest should 
get near you; but neither one nor the other can weigh 
with them." When in May, the French fleet was actually 
reported at sea, Nelson sent a squadron to assist the com- 
mander-in-chief, with his best wishes for its success, for he 
could not come with it; and whilst he said this to its 
commander, to his old friend Lord St. Vincent, he could 
write, "I am only sorry that I cannot move to your help; 
but this island appears to hang on my stay. Nothing 
could console the queen, this night, but my promise not to 
leave them, unless the battle was to be fought off Sardinia." 
Excepting one short cruise of a few days off Maritime, 
Nelson remained spell-bound at Palermo from the close 
of the year 1798, to the 21st of June in the following 
year. On that last day he proceeded with the squadron 
towards Naples, and on board were Sir W. and Lady 
Hamilton. 

Until the 15th of May the command of our fleet at 
Naples had been entrusted to the care of Captain Trow- 
bridge ; but when the presence of the enemy's fleet at sea 
rendered it necessary for the Culloden to move elsewhere, 
the command descended to Captain Foote, of the Sea- 
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horse frigate, whose force was thus reduced to the Perseus, 
bomb vessel, and the Sicilian squadron under Count Thum. 
With these vessels, after forcing the surrender of the forts 
Castel-a-Mare and Revigliano, Captain Foote proceeded to 
aid in the reduction of those of Uovo, Nuovo, and St. Elmo. 
Little could be done for a day or two, and no sooner did 
Captain Foote really prepare to assist the royalists, than 
he received an intimation from Cardinal Rufib to desist, 
as terms were making with the rebels, and an armistice 
already granted to the garrisons of the castles. It was in 
vain that the captain remonstrated with the cardinal on 
the folly of such conduct. The capitulation was drawn up, 
and on the 23rd of June, the name of the British com- 
mander added to those of the Russian generals and the 
cardinal. The chief terms of this compact secured the 
livps and personal property of the rebel garrisons; and 
provided for their conveyance to Toulon, or unmolested 
residence in the Neapolitan territories, at their respec- 
tive choice. Within eight and forty hours of this sign- 
ing, everything was changed, and the capitulation super- 
seded. 

On the afternoon of the 24th Lord Nelson's fleet cast 
anchor in the Bay of Naples, and the authority passed into 
the hands of one who had full power to act as he thought 
right on behalf of the King of Sicily, and who deemed any 
compact with rebels utterly to be despised. When Lord 
Nelson arrived in the bay nothing had been done towards 
putting into execution the capitulation. No sooner did he 
arrive than preparations commenced; but Nelson disre- 
garded them, and without a moment's hesitation, annulled 
the compact, unless confirmed by the king himself. It was 
in vain that the cardinal protested against such conduct, 
and came and argued the point with Nelson on board the 
Foudroyant. Nelson knew that no authority had ever 
been given to Ruffo to treat with the rebels, but only to 
subdue them, and with his strong and bitter feelings against 
the party, he was only too glad to believe that interna- 
tional law authorized him, as an authority superior to the 
cardinal, to annul any act of the inferior in which his dele- 
gated powers had been exceeded. Within two days the 
castles surrendered without terms, and ere long numerous 
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trials and executions of the leading rebels proved how com- 
pletely the capitulation had been abrogated. Much as it 
IS to be regretted that Lord Nelson annulled the capitula- 
tion, Lord Spencer was right in admitting that his motives 
were pure and good. He may have been mistaken, he may 
not have been right in thus acting, and the dictates of mercy 
ought, doubtless, to have led him to confirm that capitula- 
tion, even if concluded by an unauthorized power. But it 
must be borne in mind that Nelson's principle was loyalty. 
" No terms with rebels," was with him a sacred principle. 
The persuasions of Lady Hamilton need not be adduced 
as the reason of this act of Nelson's ; there existed a suffi- 
ciently strong principle in his heart to account for his con- 
duct without the addition of female fascination. 

Amongst those faithful few who had fled to Sicily with 
the royal family, when driven from Naples in the winter of 
1798, was the brave Commodore Caraccioli, who in com- 
mand of the Tancredi, in Lord Hotham's action of March, 
1795, had gained a naval reputation for skill and courage. 
For a time Caraccioli remained with the royal family at 
Palermo, until the Parthenopeian Republic declared the 
estates of all refugees who did not return to Naples for- 
feited. On this, with the king's leave, Caraccioli returned 
to the capital, warned by his sovereign to beware of the 
snares of the republicans, as his reconquest of Naples was 
all but a certainty. 

Within a very short time of his return from Naples, Ca- 
raccioli had joined the republic, involuntarily, according to 
his own account, and was in active rebellion against the 
Cardinal Ruflb, the delegate of the king. At the head of 
the gun-boats Caraccioli harassed the allied troops, and 
fired into the Neapolitan frigate. La Serena, in the Bay 
of Naples. Voluntarily, or not, the prince was in active 
rebellion when the king's troops advanced on Naples. 
Although at one time a refugee in one of the castles of 
Nuovo, or Uovo, Caraccioli left his retreat before the 
capitulation was signed, flying to Calvirano, whence he 
wrote a letter to its Duke, soliciting his intercession with the 
cardinal. In this letter he set up no plea of the capitula- 
tion, but threw himself on the royal mercy, and trusted 
*' that the few days during which he had been forced to 
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obey the French Republic, would not obliterate forty years 
of most faithful service." Receiving no answer to his 
appeal, the prince fled to the moimtains, a price was set on 
his head, and on the 29th of June he was brought as a pri- 
soner on board Nelson's ship. Disguised as a peasant, and 
with his arms bound, Caraccioli appeared in a state of 
abject wretchedness, that was heightened by his age; 
he was immediately released from his bonds, offered 
refreshments, and placed in confinement in a separate 
cabin. 

As an officer of the Sicilian navy, over which Nelson 
had as much authority by his delegated powers as over his 
own squadron, Caraccioli became subject to a naval court- 
martial. With his accustomed feelings towards a rebel, 
Nelson allowed no delay in bringing the prince to trial, 
and at ten o'clock on the morning of nis capture a court of 
Sicilian officers, presided over by Count Thum, into whose 
frigate Caraccioli's gun-boats had fired, sat on his trial, and 
after a rapid, but it is not doubted fair, investigation of two 
hours, found him guilty, and sentenced him to death as a 
rebel. The trial had been held on board Nelson's ship, and 
the sentence was immediately communicated to him. Im- 
mediately he issued his order for its execution at five that 
afternoon. The short interval was vainly employed by the 
prince in soliciting a reprieve, if not a pardon ; but Nelson 
was not to be moved. To the first appeal for mercy he 
refused to interfere with a sentence of Sicilian officers ; 
and when Lieutenant Parkinson again solicited mercy, or 
at least death by shooting, instead of the disgrace of the 
halter, Nelson sternly bade him return to his duty. At 
five that day the prince was taken from the Foudroyant to 
the Sicilian frigate, and expiated his crimes at tne fore 
yard-arm of the ship into which he had fired. The 
dead body was carried far out into the bay, and sunk with 
three heavy double-headed shot ; but after a few days it 
rose to the surface, and floated upright, half out ojf the 
waves, at the very time when the king was sailing with 
Nelson in the bay. This strange occurrence secured 
Christian burial to the corse of Caraccioli. 

Such are the plain facts of the fate of Caraccioli. The 
private feelings of various writers have led them to shape 

£ 
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these facts in different ways, and to add to them supposed 
oocurrences and statements, utterly without foundation. 
The fact of the court having sat on board the Foudroyant, 
having been presided over by Count Thum, whose life had 
been endangered by Caraccioli's rebel acts, have been cited 
to prove the intentional cruelty of the precipitance with 
which Nelson hurried on the execution, and refused to 
allow time for an appeal to the Sicilian King. Not guarded 
by any capitulation, the prince was legally tried and legally 
condemned, but how far Nelson was morally right must be 
left to each one's own feelings. What share the persuasions 
of Lady Hamilton had in this matter no one can safely dare 
to say. As the most devoted and intimate friend of the 
Queen of Naples, she could not but feel the most intense 
hatred towards one who had joined the ranks of those to 
whom all the miseries of the royal family were due; and 
doubtless all her influence, such as it was, was cast into the 
scale against any suggestion of mercy. But no one can 
now believe that she openly and disgustingly urged Nelson 
on in his cruel precipitancy, and persuaded the nero of the 
Nile to row round and round the Minerva, to glut her ven- 
geance with the sight of Caraccioli's hanging corpse. Those 
who invented these falsehoods, who made her address Nelson 
with the words, '^Bronte! haul down the flag; no truce 
with rebels!'* ^^ Bronte! let's have another look at Carac- 
cioli ! " forget that the dukedom of Bronte was not then 
conferred, or that there were gallant ofl&cers on board the 
Foudroyant, who would hasten to attest the falsehood of 
their statements.* 

Besides the castles of Nuovo and Uovo, those of St. 
Elmo, Gaieta, and Capua remained to be subdued before 
the French could be expelled from the Neapolitan territo- 
ries. To this object Nelson tunied his entire force, sending 
Trowbridge on shore to command the motley group of 
scoundrels who now called themselves loyal soldiers, a set 
of such cowards and villains as he never saw before, who 
either maintained a good understanding with the enemy's 

• Sir Francis Collier characterizes the story " as an arrant felsehood." 
The screams and remorse with which Lady H's death-bed are said to 
have been visited seem to rest on no better foundation. — See Nelson, 
Dispatches, vol iii. f. 522. 
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out-posts, or ran away from their works on the first appear- 
ance of danger. Materially aided by the stores and men 
of the fleet, as well as by the terror inspired by its pre- 
sence, Trowbridge made great progress, and soon reduced 
St. Elmo, and then moved on to invest Gaieta and Capua 
with his mixed force. To this little army a thousand men 
picked from our ships were added, and the fleet shorn of 
its strength, in order to expedite the fall of the Neapolitan 
castles. At this juncture of aflairs fresh orders reached 
Nelson from Lord Keith, the new commander-in-chief, 
peremptorily ordering him to join him at Port Mahon, or, 
if too late for that, to hasten to supply his place there, 
whilst he went in pursuit of the French fleet. " From re- 
peated information," wrote Lord Keith, " I have reason to 
believe that the enemy has no designs on Sicily, but are 
bent towards the ocean, probably for a descent on Ireland, 
whither it is necessary for me to follow them." "If this 
island," added the admiral, writing from Minorca, is lefl 
without ships, it will fall." To this order Nelson refused 
obedience. Naples and Sicily he would defend at all 
hazard. " You will easily conceive my feelings," he wrote 
to Lord St. Vincent at this time, ** but my mind, as your 
lordship knows, was perfectly prepared for this order ; and 
it is now, more than ever, made up. At this moment I 
will not part with a single ship, as I cannot do that without 
drawing 120 men from each ship, now at the siege of 
Capua. I am fully aware of the act I have committed, but 
I am prepared for the fall that may await my disobedience. 
Capua and Gaieta will soon fall, and the moment the 
scoundrels of French are out of this kingdom I shall send 
eight or nine ships of the line to Minorca. I have done 
what I thought right; others may think differently; but it 
will be a consolation that I have gained a kingdom, seated 
a faithful ally of his majesty on his throne, and restored 
happiness to millions." 

As Nelson expected, Capua and Gaieta soon surren- 
dered, and Minorca was never threatened. His disobedi- 
ence to such peremptory orders, and his employment of his 
sailors on shore brought on him the merited reprimand of 
the admiralty. Instead of receivmg these reproofs in 
silence and submission, Nelson re-asserted the correctness 
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of his conduct, and boldly avowed his intention of acting 
again in the same way if ne deemed the crisis required it. 

" I have to request," he wrote to the secretary of the ad- 
miralty, ** that you will have the goodness to assure their 
lordships that I knew when I decided on those important 
points, that perhaps my life, and certainly my commission, 
was at stake by my decision ; but being firmly of opinion 
that the honour of my king and country, the dearest object 
of my heart, was involved, and that to have deserted the 
cause of his majesty*s faithful ally, his Sicilian majesty, 
would have been unworthy my name, and their lordships* 
former opinion of me, I determined at all risks to support 
the honour of my gracious sovereign and country, and not 
to shelter myself under the letter of the law, which I shall 
never do when put in competition with the public service." 

The stay of Nelson at Naples depended on that of the 
Neapolitan king, whose especial guardian he had created 
himself. In consequence, on the 5th of August, he left 
the bay on his return to Palermo, and in that harbour, 
excepting for a short cruise to Port Mahon in October, 
Nelson lay until the 14th of January in the following year. 
During this time, in consequence of the absence of Lord 
Keith, he was acting commander-in-chief, and completed 
the liberation of the Neapolitan states and the Roman ter- 
ritory, and pushed to the utmost of his power the reduction 
of Malta. Among the many adulatory speeches with which 
he had been welcomed at Naples, no one was deemed more 
vain than that of an Irish priest who had said that Nelson 
would take Rome with his ships. It was not long after 
the prophecy that the event happened. 

The expulsion of the French from the Neapolitan terri- 
tories, and the rapid approach of the Russian army, under 
Suwarrow, had now reduced them to the Roman states 
and the neighbourhood of Genoa, where Suwarrow's army 
was moving to their destruction. To free Rome from 
their hated presence was Nelson s present object. He was 
aware that the Roman people were ready to welcome as 
friends the enemies of the French, and thought that with 
about 1,200 troops to aid his fleet, he could ensure the 
reduction of the forts of Civita Vecchia, and St. Angelo. 
For this purpose he applied to Sir James St Clair Erskine, 
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the temporary commandant of Minorca, but was unable to 
convince bim that so small a force could act with success 
against regular fortresses. Shorn of this arm of his power. 
Nelson ordered Trowbridge, to whom he had left the com- 
mand on the Neapolitan coast, to do the work with the 
fleet alone. Unable at that moment to leave his post, 
Trowbridge sent Captain Hallowell to offer to the garrisons 
of Civita Vecchia, and St. Angelo the same terms as had 
been accepted by that of Gaieta. The manner of the 
French officers at the interview, convinced Hallowell that 
they knew their own weakness, and feared the fleet. On 
this Trowbridge acted : a fleet under Captain Louis im- 
mediately appeared off the Tiber, fresh negotiations were 
commenced, and in a very short time a capitulation for the 
entire Roman states was concluded. The English colours 
floated on St. Angelo, and Captain Louis acted as governor 
of the papal capital. 

Ever since the battle of the Nile the recapture of Malta 
from the French had formed a prominent object to the 
Mediterranean squadron. Five thousand French troops 
garrisoned its even then strong works, and rendered hopeless 
every attempt to reduce it, except by starvation. For this 
purpose the Portuguese squadron, under Commodore Niza, 
assisted such ships as could be spared from the other mul- 
tifarious duties of the fleet, and a small ill-armed force of 
1,500 peasants, aided by 500 English and Portuguese 
marines, endeavoured from the land side to prevent supplies 
from coming to the garrison. Over this force Captain 
Ball was governor and general, and though he was endea- 
vouring his utmost to recover this island for the King of 
Sicily, from that court he could obtain little or no help, 
and had it not been for his own energy and abilities, and 
the love which the natives bore towards him, Malta would 
never have shaken off its invaders. Men, money, and food 
were all wanting. Men, Nelson in vain endeavoured to 
obtain for him from Minorca, or from Russia. Money, he 
now and then forced from the Sicilian court, and gathered 
food for his little army and the famishing islanders wher- 
ever his cleverness could suggest. No persuasions of 
Nelson's could induce the commandant of Minorca to go 
beyond the letter of his orders during the absence of his 
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superior, General Fox. " My heart," wrote Nelson, " is al- 
most broken. If the enemy gets supplies in, we may bid 
adieu to Malta ; all the force we can collect would then be 
of little use against the strongest place in Europe. To say 
that an officer is never, for any object, to alter his orders, 
is what I cannot comprehend. The circumstances of this 
war so often vary, that an officer has almost every moment 
to consider, what would my superiors direct did they know 
what is passing under my nose.** 

Still the blockade lingered; and even when at length 
General Fox arrived in Minorca, and ordered Colonel Gra- 
ham to go to Malta, the force he sent was inferior in 
strength, and its means so limited, that it was all but use- 
less from want of money. Trowbridge advanced what money 
he had, and Nelson secured the payment of the necessary 
bills by a mortgage on Bronte for more than 6,000?. 
"The cause cannot stand still for the want of a little 
money. If nobody will pay it, I will sell Bronte, and the 
Emperor of Russia's snuff box." At length Trowbridge 
got the expedition off, and arrived with it m Malta. But 
now food was more necessary than ever, and yet none was 
forthcoming, not only as a gift, but even to purchase. It 
was well known that the harvest had been enormous, but 
though the money was ready, the Sicilian authorities re- 
fused to send com ; they seemed to wish to destroy alike 
the Maltese and the French by starvation. Infatuated in 
his admiration of the Sicilian court, Nelson readily ac- 
cepted every excuse, and received, with expressions of 
thankfulness, the wretched pittance which he wrung from 
them by his solicitations. For a time the people were 
kept from starving through the resources of Trowbridge 
and Ball. At length these resources failed, and the latter 
commander, with an energy and decision that would have 
done credit to Nelson in his earlier days, seized thirty 
Sicilian com ships at Messina, and stored up their contents 
for the preservation of his poor faithful islanders. He thus 
incurred the hatred of the Sicilian court, but saved the lives 
of thousands, and rendered the condition of the garrison 
more and more difficult. 

On the 6th of January 1800, Nelson received orders 
from home to place himself under the command of Lord 
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Keith, who had now returned to the Mediterranean. In 
about a fortnight after he received the order, Nelson left 
Palermo in the Foudroyant, joined Lord Keith in Leghorn 
roads, and returned with him and the fleet to Sicily. And 
now it was, that, without, if not contrary, to the orders of 
Lord Keith, whose command over him he bore with no 
good feeling. Nelson pushed through the Faro of Messina 
for Malta, and off Cape Pessaro intercepted the French 
squadron that was sailing to the relief of the island. The 
G^n^reux, one of the two line of battle ships that had 
escaped from the battle of the Nile, three frigates, and a 
corvette composed the French fleet. Nelson's force was 
superior, and the French ships tried to escape ; but at last 
the G6n€reux and one frigate surrendered, and the blockade 
of Malta was saved. " Itl had not succeeded," wrote Nel- 
son, " I might have been broke ; and if I had not acted 
thus, the G^n^reux would not have been taken." One more 
survivor of the Nile remained, the Guillaume Tell, at this 
time closely watched in the harbour of Valetta. She also 
soon fell into the hands of the British. After a bold 
attempt to escape she surrendered to the Foudroyant, Lion, 
and Penelope ftigate, and made thus a glorious finish to 
the Mediterranean fleet. Nelson was not present at hei 
capture, and rejoiced that he had not taken a sprig from 
their laurels. " They are, and I glory in them," he wrote to 
Lord St. Vincent, " my children ; they served in my school, 
and all of us caught our professional zeal and fire from the 
great and good Earl St. Vincent, What a pleasure, what a 
happiness, to have the Nile fleet all taken under my orders 
and regulations ! " There were yet two frigates of that 
fleet in Valetta ; one eventually got free, the other was 
captured. Such was the fate of the Nile fleets 







.^3 ' ^*^y J^r jf " ''*-- ■^^^''^^^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE RETURN. 
1800. 

The Journey through Germany. — Its Perils and Honours. — Return 
Home. — Yarmouth. — Ipswich. — London. — The West of England. — 
The Separation. 

Nelson's stay in the Mediterranean was now drawing to 
a close. At the moment when the last stronghold in that 
sea was on the point of surrendering, he refused to remain 
to have the honour of signing the capitulation, hut deter- 
mined on returning home. The appointment of Lord 
Keith to the chief command, the capitulation of El Arish, 
by which the French army was to be allowed to leave 
Egypt, the fact of Sir William Hamilton being superseded, 
and himself passed over as commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, all tended to make him dissatisfied with his 
position, and to increase his desire of returning home. From 
the blockade of Malta, which had been entrusted to his 
care by Lord Keith, he soon returned, on the 10th of 
March, to Palermo, and there remained, with his flag 
hoisted on a transport, until the 23rd of April. On that 
day, once more in the Foudroyant, and accompanied by 
Sir W. and Lady Hamilton, he sailed for Malta, and, for 
little more than a fortnight, superintended the lingering 
blockade of that port. On the first of June, however, he 
was again at Palermo, whence, on the 10th, he sailed for 
Leghorn, with the Queen and her children, now eager to 
escape to Vienna for safety. During a month, Leghorn 
harbour was his abode, and his ship, from time to time, the 
refuge of the Sicilian Queen. On the 13th of July he 
struck his flag, and prepared for a journey through Grer- 
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many to England, as no ship of adequate force could then 
he spared for his return home. The Hamiltons and the 
Sicilian Queen accompanied Nelson on his journey. 

" It is at length decided," writes one of the party, " that 
we ffo by land ; and I feel all the dangers and difficulties 
to ^ich we shall he exposed. Think of our embarking on 
board small Austrian vessels at Ancona for Trieste, as part 
of a land journey, to avoid the danger of being on board 
an English man-of-war, where everything is commodious, 
and equally arranged for defence and comfort ; but the die 
is cast, and go we must. Lord Nelson is going on an ex- 
pedition he disapproves, and against his own convictions, 
because he has promised the Queen, and that others advise 
her. I pity the Queen. Prince Belmonte directs the 
march, and Lady Hamilton, though she does not like him, 
seconds his proposals, because she hates the sea, and wishes 
to visit the different Courts of Germany. Sir William 
says he shall die by the way, and he looks so ill, that I 
should not be surprised if he did. I am astonished that 
the Queen, who is a sensible woman, should consent to run 
so great a risk." "We left Leghorn," continues Miss 
Knight, " the day after I wrote to you by Mr. Tysons, and, 
owing more to good fortune than to prudence, arrived in 
tv^enty-six hours at Florence, after passing within two 
miles of the French advanced posts. After a short stay 
we proceeded on our way to Ancona. At Castel San 
Giovanni, the coach, in which was Lord Nelson and Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton, was overturned ; Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton were hurt but not dangerously. The 
wheel was repaired, but broke again at Arezzo."* 

The delay at Arezzo nearly compromised the safety of the 
party, and had not an Austrian guard been ready to ac- 
company them, they might have been captured by some 
advanced post of the French, or body of Neapolitan de* 
sorters that infested the road. On the 24th Ancona was 
reached — the intended sail in the Austrian frigate, Bel- 
lona, given up, for some good reasons — and a passage se- 
cured for the entire party, in a Russian squadron of three 
frigates and a brig. One of the frigates was commanded 

* Miss Knight's Letter, June 1] ; u2. Ancona, July 24. 
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by an old English sailor, named Messer, of excellent repu- 
tation, who had once served under Lord Hood. With him 
Nelson felt once more at home, and talked of his old ship, 
and what new manoeuvres he would practise, should he 
ever again obtain a command. At Trieste they at last 
arrived on the 9 th of August. 

"Sir William and Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson," 
writes Miss Knight, "give* a miserable account of their 
sufferings on board the commodore's ship, Count Vunavitsch. 
He was so ill in his cot. But his first lieutenant, a Nea- 
politan, named Capaci, was, it seems, the most insolent and 
ignorant of beings. Think what Lord Nelson must have 
felt; he says a gale of wind would have sunk the ship. 
Poor Lord Nelson, whose only comfort was in talking of 
ships and harbours with Captain Messer, has had a bad 
cold, but is almost well, and, I think, anxious to be in 
England. He. is followed by thousands when he goes out, 
and, for the illumination that is to take place this evening, 
there are many Viva Nelsons prepared. He seems affected 
when he speaks of you, (Trowbridge,) and often sighs out, 
Where is the Foudroyant 1 " 

From Trieste the party made the best of their way to 
Vienna, where the Queen of Naples and her family had 
arrived two days before them. At the Austrian capital, 
Nelson's stay was only three days, and he hastened on with 
his sick and apparently dying, friend. Sir William, to 
Prague, where he passed the 29th of September, his forty- 
second birthday. At Prague, the Archduke Charles wel- 
comed the victor of the Nile with a fete, that eclipsed all 
the many popular attentions he had received on his route, 
though it could not bear witness to greater cordiality and 
esteem, than many a humbler tribute. Prince Esterhazy 
also gave him a grand fete, and added one more to the 
many triumphs with which his progress through Germany 
was adorned. From Prague the party travelled to Magde- 
burg, and from thence to Hamburg. At the former city 
it is said that the inn master contrived, much to our hero's 
amusement, to show him as a sight for money, admitting 
the curious to mount a ladder, and peep at him through a 
window. At Hamburg the inn-keeper, or some wine 
merchant, was more courteous; though bowed down with 
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seventy years of age, he came to Lady Hamilton, and in- 
formed her that he had some rare old Rhenish in his cellar 
of the year 1625* For more than half a century he had 
preserved this wine to celebrate some extraordinary event, 
and as he now deemed that event to have arrived, he 
desired her to request Lord Nelson to accept six dozen of 
it, " that part of it might have the honour of flowing in the 
blood of that great hero.** Very much pleased with the 
compliment, Nelson went into the room to the old man, 
shook him kindly by the hand, and consented to receive 
six bottles of this rare wine, on the condition of the 
donor dining with him on the morrow. On that day a 
dozen was sent, and Nelson ordered six of the bottles 
to be carefully preserved, promising his Hamburg friend to 
drink one of them after each of the half dozen new victo- 
ries that he hoped yet to win before he died. A far more 
touching tribute of veneration was paid him by the Ger- 
man pastor, who, though near four-score, travelled forty 
miles to see him, with the Bible of his parish church, and 
besought him to write his name on the first leaf of it. 

Nor was a less cordial reception in preparation for him 
when, with his friends, he landed at Yarmouth on the 6th 
of November. He had not been in England since the 
glorious day of the Nile. Directly he was recognised, 
crowds assembled to get a look at their hero, and taking 
off the horses from his carriage, drew him in triumph to 
his inn. The freedom of Yarmouth had long since been 
voted to him, and now the authorities hastened to present 
this testimonial of their admiration, and, on the following 
day, accompanied him in procession to the church, to return 
thanks for his great victories. Before his inn the infantry 
paraded with their band, and fired salutes ; in the harbour 
every mast was alive with flags; and when he left, the 
cavalry drew up to let the carriage pass through, saluted, 
and then followed as a guard of honour, not merely to the 
boundary of the town, but to that of the county. 

Similar honours awaited him at Ipswich on his road 
to London. It was as nearly as possible five years since 
the people of this borough had thought of having the 
then Captain of the Agamemnon as one of their members, 
and had considered themselves as offering him no mean an 
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honour by such a proposal. From Vados Bay he had thus 
written to some friend at Ipswich at that time : — 

" I have just received your letter of September 29th, and 
will be open and sincere in my declaration, that I will not 
attempt to come into parliament but in support of the real 
Whig interest, I mean the Portland interest ; and I must 
know that those principles are truly acceptable to that 
party which you conceive would give me its support. My 
pretensions are only a long series of services performed for 
my country ; and if that part of my country who may 
honour me with their confidence in Parliament think me 
an ehgible person to serve them in the House of Commons, 
the same zeal shall manifest itself there, as it has done so 
repeatedly in their service, in action against the French. 
I have only to say, that I have been more than 100 times 
actually engaged in battle, at sea or on shore, against the 
French since the commencement of this war, and that I 
have been twice wounded. If these gentlemen are satis- 
fied, the Duke of Portland must be applied to through Lord 
Walpole and Lady Walpole ; for although I have so often 
seen the French shot, yet truly I have seen little of their 
money* I can have no doubt of Lord Hood's good wishes 
to serve me, and I will write to him on the subject ; nor 
will Admiral Comwallis, I am confident, withhold his assist- 
ance. Lord Conway is my friend and acquaintance, and a 
more honourable man, I am confident, does not grace the 
navy of England ; therefore if I am joined with him, the 
same Admiralty interest will support us both. If it is 
necessary that I should be in England, the Duke of Port- 
land must make application for the Agamemnon to be 
ordered home ; but I should hope that, being now actually 
in the most active service in the Mediterranean, it will not 
be necessary (^for I should not much like a land voyage) ; 
therefore, if it be necessary, I hope Agamemnon will be 
ordered home. Thus, my dear sir, I have been plain, and 
cannot be well misunderstood."* 

Eventually the project came to an end, and Nelson was 
not then considered the man for Ipswich. With his ac- 
customed boldness, he was reported to have threatened to 

• Agamemnon, Vados Bay, Nov. 9, 1795. 
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find out a preferable path into parliament, and to make the 
people of Ipswich some day regret that they had not had 
the honour of his being their representative. That day was 
now come : five years after the rejection, the populace, with 
loud and clamorous applause, drew into their town the 
rejected candidate, now in parliament, by a better road. 

In the metropolis similar honours awaited his coming, 
when he arrived there on the 8th of November. Next day 
being Sunday, the Lord Mayor's feast was kept on Mon- 
day, the 10th of November, to which Lord Nelson was in- 
vited. At Ludgate-hill the mob took the horses from his 
carriage, and drew him to Guildhall, amidst repeated huzzas. 
All the way he passed along Cheapside he was greeted by 
the ladies with their handkerchiefs, and the loudest accla- 
mations. After the usual toasts had been drunk, he was 
requested to come forward, that he might receive the sword 
lately voted to him. Lord Nelson then presented himself, 
taking his station as requested, under a triumphal arch, 
when ne was addressed by the Chamberlain of the City ; to 
which he replied: — "Sir, it is with the greatest satisfaction 
that I receive from the honourable court this testimony of 
their approbation of my conduct, and with this very sword 
(holding it up) I hope soon to aid in reducing our impla- 
cable and inveterate enemy tx) proper and due limits ; with- 
out which this country can neither hope for nor expect a 
solid, honourable, and permanent peace." 

On the 20th of November, Lord Nelson took his seat in 
the House of Lords. He was introduced in his robes, be- 
tween Lords Grenville and Romney, with the usual for- 
malities, and was placed in his due place next below the 
Lord Seaforth. 

On the 21st of January, in the following year, he arrived 
at Exeter from Plymouth, on his way to Tor Abbey, to 
meet Lord St. Vincent. He was received in that city with 
every mark of honour, and the mayor and corporation 
conferred upon him its freedom, which appears to have 
been voted to him some time before. In reply to a com- 
plimentary address from the recorder, Lord Nelson said, — 
" Whatever merit may have been attributed to him in the 
action of the Nile, it was only for having executed the or- 
ders intrusted to him, and those orders came to him from 
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his commander-in-chief, who had received them from the 
Lords of the Admiralty. They were very concise ; it was 
to take, bum, sink, and destroy the French fleet wherever 
he should meet them, and he had only been the instrument 
employed to effect this service. He assured those around 
him from his own knowledge, that to this war, however 
burdensome it may have been considered, we owe the 
blessings we now experience in the enjoyment of our 
liberties, laws, and religion ; and although we might at one 
day hope to be at peace with France, we must ever be at 
war with French principles." 

Amongst all this applause Nelson discovered that his 
conduct, however noble m war, had lost him the respect of 
his sovereign. " Lord Nelson," writes Collingwood, " is 
here, and I think he will probably come and live with me 
when the weather will allow him ; but he does not get in 
and out of ships well with one arm. He gave me an ac- 
count of his reception at court, which was not very flatter- 
ing, after having been the adoration of that of Naples. His 
majesty merely asked him if he had recovered his health, 
and then without waiting for an answer, turned to General 

, and talked to him near half an hour in great good 

humour. It could not be about his successes." 

The strict morality of our excellent sovereign could not 
overlook the conduct of Nelson as a husband, however 
much as king he could glory in his conduct as a seaman. 
From the time of the first fatal delay at Palermo, all the 
world has seen the power which the fascinations and wiles 
of Lady Hamilton were obtaining over Lord Nelson's mind 
and affections. Every remonstrance seemed merely to 
increase the evil, and gradually it estranged him from his 
son-in-law, who saved his life at Teneriffe, and from many 
an old and excellent friend. Eventually this conduct 
separated him from his amiable wife. Lady Nelson had 
been already apprised by rumour of the daily intercourse 
carried on between her husband and Lady Hamilton, and 
the apparently domestic life which the Hamiltons and 
Nelson lived, whether on board ship or on shore. It can- 
not, therefore, excite surprise, that these reports had an 
influence on the feelings of his wife and his aged father, 
when they awaited his arrived at Nerot*s Hotel in Novem- 
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ber. The world had long warned Lady Nelson to regard 
herself as deserted for, and displaced by, the designing ex- 
ambassadress ; and eagerly as she may have wished and 
striven to repel every such suggestion, the last journey 
could not but cast doubt and suspicion over her mind. In 
this state she met her husband, and her reception of hina 
is said to have been " extremely cold and mortifying to his 
feelings." For a short, a very short time, Nelson and his 
wife lived together ; but every day rendered their union 
less firm, their domestic peace less certain. The mild and 
unobtrusive conduct of his wife were soon contrasted by 
Nelson with the energy of his temptress, and every allusion 
to his actions could not but afford him opportunities of 
praising Lady Hamilton, and comparing her active exer- 
tions during the war with the quiet virtues of his wife. 
At last a rupture ensued, and in about three months from 
liis return to England he separated for ever from Lady 
Nelson. So far as mere money was concerned, his liber- 
ality freely settled on her 1,800Z. a-year, and some of his 
last words to her were to assert, " that there was nothing in 
her, or her conduct, that he could wish otherwise.** From 
that hour he surrendered himself more and more to the 
power of Lady Hamilton. Were it not for the fidelity re- 
quired of an historian, it would be most pleasing to pass 
over this blot on Nelson's character. Notwithstanding all 
his services to his country, his conduct in this matter can- 
not be too strongly censured. 

Various steps m his promotion had, in the opening of 
the year 1801, raised Nelson to the rank of a Vice-Ad- 
miral of the White, and in that capacity he joined the 
Channel fleet, under his old friend. Lord St. Vincent, until 
in the beginning of the spring of that year the train of 
events in the north called for his active services in the 
Baltic. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COPENHAGEN, 

1801. 

The Northern Confederacy. — Sailing of the Expedition. — Arrival at the 
Scaw. — Donbts and Delays. — Passage of the Sound. — Nelson's Pas- 
sage of the Inner Channel. — The Attack. — The Letter of Truce. — 
The Armistice and Submission of Denmark. 

From the end of the year 1800 only one active ally re- 
mained to aid England in her contest with France ; every 
power but the Porte had submitted to the enemy, or with- 
drawn of its own accord from active measures. Unable, 
therefore, to effect much on land, save in Egypt, England 
swept the seas with her fleets, crushed the commercial 
traffic of France, and forced the French to depend on 
chance for their supplies. Such a kind of war, of necessity 
placed the greatest part of the carrying trade of the world 
in the hands of neutrals, and many an attempt was made 
to carry the protection of neutral flags to the extent of 
protecting French goods, and even warlike stores from 
British capture. From our determination to prevent this 
conduct, arose the great Northern confederation of the ma- 
ritime powers of Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. 

Paul, the Emperor of Russia, the head of the confe* 
deracy, had long been estranged from us and our Austrian 
allies. Afllicted with madness, he had all the slyness inci- 
dent to the disease, coupled with a love of flattery that 
laid him open to the machinations of others, and of re- 
venge that blinded him to all consequences. Disgusted 
at the termination of Suwarrow*s campaign in Italy and 
Switzerland, flattered by the return of the Russian prisoners 
by Napoleon, and hurt at the neglect of the interests of 
his troops exhibited by us in the ill-fated expedition to 
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Holland, Paul gladly seized on the question of neutral 
rights to raise a coalition against his former allies. To 
Sweden and Denmark the question was of paramount im- 
portance, as they were the great neutral maritime powers, 
and were willing to risk much to compel us to acknow- 
ledge that "free ships make free goods, and that the 
flag covers the merchandise." For a time no overt act 
was committed, even by Russia ; but when Malta surren- 
dered to our arms, and Paul's claim, as grand master of the 
order, was neglected, and an English fleet appeared in the 
Baltic, the emperor seized our ships, and imprisoned our 
men and merchants in the face of a treaty that allowed 
them one year to return home in the event of war. This 
was in November, 1800; Denmark and Sweden soon 
joined the confederacy, and every preparation was made to 
send to sea the united fleets of the North, capable of num- 
bering nearly forty sail of the line. In this crisis the 
English ministry determined to anticipate the coalition, 
and strike a blow before the allies were fully prepared, 
without waiting for any formal declaration. Early in 1801 
a vast fleet was collecting, to which Sir Hyde Parker was 
unfortunately appointed chief, and Nelson only second in 
command. 

Before mid-day, on the 27th of February, Nelson arrived 
at Portsmouth, and immediate orders for the embarkation 
of the troops were issued. " Not a moment," said Nelson, 
•* was to be lost in embarking the troops, for he intended 
to sail next tide." Within two hours the work was com- 
pleted, and shortly after Nelson hurried on board the St. 
George, at Spithead, and set sail for St. Helens in such 
haste that he carried with him the carpenters and painters 
who were putting the cabins in order, under a promise of 
sending them back on the following morning. By day- 
light on the next day the fleet sailed. During the voyage 
Nelson's activity betrayed itself in a dangerous interference 
with the sailing master's duty. When off Dungeness the 
wind fell short, and the ship was to be put about. Nelson 
would give the orders, and the consequence was that the 
St. George missed stays. " Well, now," said he rather 
peevishly, to the master of the watch, " see what we have 
done. Well, sir, what do you mean to do now." " I don't 
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exactly know, my lord," replied the master, "buf I feat 
she wont* do/* " Well, well," replied the admiral, turning 
towards his cabin door, " if yoii don't know what to do with 
her, no more do I, so work the ship as you like." In the 
Downs, Nelson stayed merely a few hours, and then made for 
Yarmouth, and anchored in the roads on the 6th of March. 
Sir Hyde 'Parker was on shore, and apparently little eager 
for the North Sea at that time of year ; but Nelson hated 
delay, and clearly foresaw that immediate action was abso* 
lutely necessary. Up and breakfasting by six every mom^ 
ing, he was on shore at Sir Hyde's by eight o'clock, and 
then grumbling at transacting business at so late an hour* 
Few men knew the value of time better than Nelson* 
" Time, time," he once said to Colonel Twiss, the comman- 
dant of engineers, "time is everything. Five minutes 
makes all the difference between a victory and a defeat." 
In this case, indeed, time was of the essence of victory ; an 
immediate dispatch of such of the fleet as was then ready, 
would have anticipated the defences of the Danes, hardly 
as yet thought of, and if not paralysed the Northern confe- 
deracy, would have given quite time enough for the other 
ships to join before the union of the Swedish and Russian 
squadrons could take place. Impressed with the benefit 
and necessity of such a plan, but in no way entrusted with 
the full designs of the government, Nelson fretted and fid- 
getted himself and his commander until the wished-for 
order to sail arrived, and on the 12th the vast fleet of forty 
pendants, of which sixteen flew on line-of-battle ships, 
sailed from the roads of Yarmouth. 

The progress of the fleet was impeded by wild weather, 
and time was lost off the Naze point in waiting for some of 
the scattered ships of the squadron. On the 19th, Scaw 
point, at the entrance of the Cattegat, was reached, and 
then, though a fair wind blew for passing down the strait, 
another delay took place. Mr. Vansittart started in a 
frigate for Copenhagen, and the fleet anchored for twenty- 
four hours. The delay was fatal to the terms proposed by 
England, and on the 24th the envoy returned and i^una 
the fleet at anchor off the point of Elsineur. " All I have 
gathered of our first plans," wrote Nelson, " I disapprove 
most exceedingly. Honour may arise from them, but good 
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ctlnnot. I hear we are likely to anchor off Cronpnburg 
Castle, instead of Copenhagen, which would give -weight to 
our negotiation. A Danish minister would think twice 
before he would put his name to war with England, when 
the next moment he would see his master*s fleet in flames, 
and capital in ruins. But out of sight, out of mind, is 
an old saying. The Dane should see our flag every 
moment he lifted his head. Sir H. is on board sulky. 
Stewart tells me his treatment of me i& now noticed. 
Dickson came on board to-day to say all were scandal- 
ized at his gross neglect. I declare solemnly that I do 
not know I am going to the Baltic, and much worse than 
that I could tell you. Untre iious ; there is an appear- 
ance of a desire to sacrifice ; for he has given me support 
in the order of battle. " Burn this letter, then it can never 
appear, and you can speak as if your knowledge came from 
another quarter. We are as slow in our motions as ever ; 
but I hope all for the best.'* Until the 21st Nelson knew 
of Sir Hyde*s instructions by report alone. On that day 
the news of the Danish feeling, and of their state of 
preparation reached the admiral, and now that danger 
was at hand. Nelson was summoned to Sir Hyde, and on 
the morrow, the hero of the Nile, acting on his old prin- 
ciple, that the b^d«^. measures are the safest, delivered 
his deliberate ofjinion to his commander in the following 
letter : — ' -' 

" The conversation we had yesterday has naturally, from 
its importance, been the subject of my thoughts, and the 
more I have reflected the more I am confirmed in opinion, 
that not a moment should be lost in attacking the enemy ; 
they will every day and hour be stronger ; we never shall 
be so good a match for them as at this moment. The 
only consideration in my mind is, how to get at them with 
the least risk to our ships. By Mr. Vansittart*s account, 
the Danes have taken every means in their power to pre- 
vent our getting to attack Copenhagen by the passage of 
the Sound. Cronenburg has been strengthened, the Crown 
Islands fortified, in the outermost of which are twenty 
guns, pointing mostly downwards, and only eight hundred 
yards from very formidable batteries, placed under the 
citadel, supported by five sail of the line, seven floating 
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batteries of fifty guns each, besides small craft, gun-boats, 
&c. ; and that the Revel squadron of twelve or fourteen 
sail of the line are soon expected, as also five sail of 
Swedes. It would appear by what you told me of your 
instructions, that Grovemment took for granted you would 
find no difficulty in getting off Copenhagen ; and in the 
event of a failure of negotiation you might instantly at- 
tack, and that there would be scarcely a doubt but the 
Danish fleet would be destroyed, and the capital made so 
hot that Denmark would listen to reason and its true in- 
terest. By Mr. Vansittart's account, their state of prepa- 
ration exceeds what he conceives our government thought 
possible, and that the Danish government is hostile to us 
m the greatest possible degree. Therefore, here you are, 
with almost the safety, certainly the honour, of England 
more intrusted to you, than ever yet fell to the lot of any 
British officer. On your decision depends whether our 
country shall be degraded in the eyes of Europe, or whether 
she shall rear her nead higher than ever : again do J re- 
peat, never did our country depend so much on the success 
of any fleet as on this. How best to honour our country 
and abate the pride of our enemies, by defeating their 
schemes, must be the subject of your deepest consideration 
as commander-in-chief; and if what I have to offer can be 
the least useful in forming your decision, you are most 
heartily welcome. I shall hegin with supposing you are 
determined to enter by the passage of the Sound, as there 
are those who think if you leave that passage oj>en, that 
the Danish fleet may sail from Copenhagen and join the 
Dutch or French. I own I have no fears on that subject ; 
for it is not likely that whilst their capital is menaced with 
an attack, 9000 of her best men should be sent out of the 
kingdom. I suppose that some damage may arise amongst 
our masts and yards ; yet, perhaps, there will not be one 
of them but could be made serviceable again. You are 
now about Cronenburg, if the wind be fair and you deter- 
mine to attack the ships and Crown Islands, you must 
expect the natural issue of such a battle, ships crippled, 
and perhaps one or two lost ; for the wind which carries 
you m will, most probably, not bring out a crippled ship. 
This mode I call taking the bull by his horns. It, how- 
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ever will not prevent the Revel ships or Swedes from join- 
ing the Danes, and to prevent this from taking effect is, in 
mv humble opinion, a measure absolutely necessary, and 
still to attack Copenhagen. Two modes are in my view, 
one to pass Cronenburg, taking the risk of damage, and sa 
pass up the deepest and straightest channel above the mid- 
dle grounds; and coming down the Garbar, or King's 
Channel, to attack their floating batteries, ^c, as we 
find it convenient. It must have the effect of preventing 
a junction between the Russians, Swedes, and Danes, and 
may give us an opportunity of bombarding Copenhagen. 
I am also pretty certain that a passage could be found to 
the northward of Saltholm for all our ships ; perhaps it 
might be necessary to warp a short distance in the very 
narrow part. Should this mode of attack be ineligible, the 
passage of the Belt, I have no doubt, would be accom- 
plished in four or five days, and then the attack by Draco 
could be carried into eflfect, and the junction of the Rus- 
sians prevented with every probablity of success against 
the Danish floating batteries. What effect a bombard- 
ment might have, I am not called upon to give an opinion, 
but think the way would be cleared for the trial : supposing 
us through the Belt with the wind first westerly, would it 
not be possible to either go with the fleet, or detach ten 
ships of three and two deckers with one bomb and two 
fire-ships to Revel, to destroy the Russian squadron at that 
place. I do not see the great risk of such a detachment, 
and with the remainder to attempt the business at Copen- 
hagen. The measure may be thought bold, but I am of 
opmion the boldest measures are the safest; and our 
country demands a most vigorous exertion of her force, 
directed with judgment. In supporting you, my dear Sir 
Hyde, through the arduous and important task you have 
undertaken, no exertion of head or heart shall be wanting 
from your most obedient and faithful servant, 

"Nelson and Bronte.** 

The reports of the difficulties of the navigation and the 
power of the batteries of Elsineur made the opinion of Sir 
Hyde Parker lean towards the passage of the Belt. " Let 
it be by the Sound, by the Belt, or any how," said Nelson, 
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" only lose not an hour.** Valuable days had been inevi- 
tably lost, when the fleet sailed for the Belt on the morning 
of the 26th of March. Hardly had the fleet sailed a few 
leagues before its course was altered, and its defeat, and, 
perhaps, destruction avoided, though at the expense of in- 
valuable time. Unaware until the moment of the fleet's 
sailing which course the admiral would pursue, Sir Hyde 
Parker's own captain could not forewarn him of the dangers 
of the Belt passage, and the impossibility of the heavy 
vessels getting over the sands to the south of Copenhagen 
unless relieved of their heavy guns. The self-complacent 
taciturnity of the admiral occasioned the loss of another 
day. Captain Dommett hastened to represent the case to 
Sir Hyde Parker, and when already some of the smaller 
vessels had taken the ground the fleet was put about, and 
returned to its old position off the point of Elsineur. 

Again another day's delay, another day given to the 
Danes for defensive preparation. Before passing the en- 
trance of the sound a flag of truce was sent to the governor 
of Cronenburg to know whether he had orders to fire on 
our fleet. The answer was plain and soldier- like ; the 
governor was no politician ; but it was not his duty as a 
soldier to permit a fleet, whose intention was not kiiown, 
to approach the guns of his castle. The interchange of 
letters consumed the 27th, and the fleet lay idle. Orders 
were now given to pass the Sound, and Nelson, chosen to 
lead, shifted his flag into the Elephant, a ship of lighter 
drafl, and more suitable for operations in such narrow and 
shoal-studded seas. But now the wind fell to a calm, and 
for two days the fleet lay idle. At last on the morning of 
the 30th a topsail breeze from the N.W. sprang up, the 
signal for sailing flew from Sir Hyde Parker's mast-head, 
and Nelson's division led the way iirto the Sound. 

In mid-channel sailed the line-of-battle ship and the 
frigates, whilst on either side the lighter vessels, with the 
bomb- ships, prepared to oppose the opposite castles of El- 
sineur and Helsingburg. No sooner did the leading ship, the 
Monarch, come within range, than the Danish fort, aided 
by new batteries along the water's edge, began to cannon- 
ade, and soon thtft side of the strait seemed wrapped in fire. 
From the Swedish shore not a shot was fired, not ^ fresh 
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battery appeared in sight. Tending, therefore, towards 
the frien(Uy shore, the fleet passed, unharmed, up the nar- 
row waters, and after a few discharges, did not even reply 
to the volleys that rolled harmlessly from the Danish forts, 
and only splashed into the water between the' ships and the 
shore. By mid-day the Soimd was passed, and the British 
fleet was anchored between the island of Huen and the 
Danish capital. No time was lost in reconnoitring the 
enemy's position, and endeavouring to obtain some idea of 
the force of floating and fixed batteries, that extended for 
four miles, in defence of Copenhagen. 

The Danish line of defence was truly formidable. Be- 
tween the city and the shoal of the middle ground runs the 
King's channel, narrow, but deep. Along this lay the 
Danish floating batteries, in number eighteen vessels ; in 
force above 690 guns. At the northern end of this line, 
where the harbour's mouth faces the channel, two for- 
midable batteries, raised on artificial islands, and carrying 
nearly eighty heavy guns, supported by four ships of the 
line across the harbour's mouth, and by the citadel in the 
rear, completed this formidable line of defence. 

Sufficiently formidable in its strength, the Danish posi- 
tion could be approached only by a narrow and intricate 
channel little known, and rendered more difficult by the re- 
moval of the many buoys by which its dangers were marked 
out. These difficulties, added to the expected junction of 
the Russian and Swedish fleets, seemed to weigh heavily on 
the minds of many who formed the council of war on the 
evening afl^r the hurried reconnoitring of the Danish line. 
To Nelson the numbers of the expected allied fleets ap- 
peared as a greater reason for victory Good men as the 
Danes were in fighting, he knew that their knowledge of naval 
tactics was but poor, and prepared to confuse them by 
manoeuvres. He could not but regard increased numbers as 
an additional assistance. The difficulties of the Danish 
position he was far from despising, but he felt the value of 
immediate action, and vohmteered to attack their defences 
with ten sail of the line, and the smaller craft. Two ad- 
ditional line-of-battle ships were given, and everything left 
to his judgment. 

No sooner was the command thus entrusted to Lord Nel- 
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son than he prepared to overcome the dangers and difficulties 
of the channels by placing temporary buoys and surveying 
the path through which he hoped to reach the upper end of 
the Danish line. Instead of attacking by passing in front 
of the crown batteries, and thus running the gauntlet of 
their heavy fire, Nelson determined to pass along the inner 
channel, between the shoal of the middle ground and the 
island of Saltholm, and thus by rounding the point of 
Draco, pass down the line of the enemy's defence. Almost 
worked to death by the labour of sounding and buoying the 
channel, Nelson's spirit revived with its accustomed vigour 
when the moment for action was at hand. On the forenoon 
of the 1st of April, Lord Nelson's division came within six 
miles of the capital, and anchored off the N. W. end of the 
middle ground. One more last survey was taken of the 
channel by Nelson in the frigate of the gallant Riou, to 
whom the command of the smaller craft was committed, and 
at one the signal flew out to weigh, and follow the Amazon. 
The wind was light and favourable, and one by one the 
long line followed Captain Riou, as he led the way through 
the narrow channel now cleared of its dangers by his and 
his comrades' dexterity. Before night the fleet was at 
anchor off Draco Point, hardly two miles from the southern- 
most ship in the enemy's line. On this small anchoring 
ground flew thirty-three pendants, and so close were the 
ships, that had the Danes but known the range, much loss 
might have been occasioned by shells from the batteries on 
the island of Amak, or the mortar boats. It was an anx- 
ious night for both sides. Though the Danes still deemed 
the channel too intricate to admit of our approach, they 
continued their preparations, and kept strengthening their 
defences until tne latest moment. On board the English 
fleet all was active preparation for the battle, and our 
guard-boats constantly rowed up to the Danish line in 
order to complete the survey of the channel, and in one 
Captain Hardy even rowed round the leading Danish ship, 
sounding round her, and using a pole when he was afraid 
of being heard. His chief object was to ascertain the 
bearing of the eastern end of the middle ground, the 
greatest obstacle, as it proved, that our fleet had to con- 
tend with. 
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"On board tbe Elephant/' writes Col. Stewart, "the 
night of the 1st of April was an important one. As soon 
as the fleet was at anchor, the gallant Nelson sat down to 
table with a large party of his comrades in arms. He was 
in the highest spirits, and drank to a leading wind, and to 
the success of the ensuing day. Captains Foley, Hardy, 
Fremantle, Riou, Inman, his lordship's second in com- 
mand, Admiral Graves, and a few others to whom he was 
particularly attached, were of this interesting party, from 
which every man separated with feelings of admiration for 
their great leader, and with anxious impatience to follow 
him to the approaching battle. The signal to prepare for 
action had been made early in the evening ; all the cap- 
tains retired to their respective ships, Riou excepted, who, 
with Lord Nelson and Foley, arranged the order of battle, 
and those instructions which were to be issued to each ship 
on the succeeding day. These three officers retired be- 
tween nine and ten to the after cabin, and drew up those 
orders that have been generally published, and which 
ought to be referred to as the best proof of the arduous 
nature of the enterprise in which the fleet was about to be 
engaged. From the previous fatigue of this day, and of 
the two preceding, Lord Nelson was so much exhausted 
while dictating his instructions that it was recommended to 
him by us all, and indeed insisted upon by his old ser\'ant, 
Allen, who assumed much command on these occasions, 
that he should go to his cot. It was placed on the floor, 
but from it he still continued to dictate. Captain Hardy 
returned about eleven, and reported the practicability of 
the channel and the depth of water up to the ships of the 
enemy's line. Had we abided by this report, in lieu of 
confiding in our masters and pilots, we should have acted 
better. The orders were completed about one o'clock, 
when half a dozen clerks in the foremost cabin proceeded 
to transcribe them. Lord Nelson's impatience again 
showed itself; for instead of sleeping undisturbedly, as he 
might have done, he was every half hour calling from 
liis cot to these clerks to hasten their work, for tnat the 
wind was becoming fair : he was constantly receiving a re- 
port of this during the night. Their work being finished 
about six in the morning, his lordship being previously up 
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and dressed, breakfasted, and about seven made the signal 
for all captains. The instructions were delivered to each 
by eight o'clock, and a special command was given to Cap- 
tain Kiou to act as circumstances might require. The 
land forces and a body of 500 seamen were to have been 
united under the command of Captain Fremantle and 
Colonel Stewart, and to storm and destroy the Crown bat- 
tery when silenced by the fire of the ships. The com- 
mander-in-chiefs division was to menace the entrance of 
the harbour, and that of Captain Riou to act as circum- 
stances might require. To the Edgar was given the dan- 
gerous post of leader.'* 

With the morning of the 2nd of April the wind blew 
fair, though light, and the masters and pilots were sum- 
moned on board the Elephant. Fear and hesitation pre- 
vailed among them, and every one seemed desirous of 
denying his qualifications, and shifting the responsibility on 
his neighbour. Then it was that Nelson, to use his o>vn 
words, " experienced the miseiy of having the honour of 
our country entrusted to a set of pilots who have no other 
thought than to keep the ships clear of danger, and their 
own silly heads clear of shot." With their indecision 
Nelson combated strenuously, urging them to be steady, to 
be resolute, and to decide. The line of deep water in the 
King's Channel, and the bearing of the east end of the 
middle ground, was the point of difference ; and well for 
us would it have been if Nelson had trusted to Hardy's 
midnight survey, for the water in reality shoaled on the 
starboard, and was deepest alongside of the Danish line. 
The pilots thought differently. By their advice the shore 
of the middle ground was to be coasted, and the conse- 
quence was some of our ships became useless, and all lay 
much further from their opponents than they ought. Among 
the group of timid hesitators, Mr. Brierly, the master of 
the Bellona, at last offered to lead the fleet. His decision 
encouraged the rest ; all repaired to their respective ships, 
and whilst he went into the Edgar, the signal to weigh 
soon set the fleet in motion. 

Under a press of sail the Edgar led into the channel, 
passed down the first four ships of the Danish line, took 
her allotted position alongside of the next Dane, and not until 
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then opened her broadside on the enemy. The next to move 
was the Agamemnon, destined to be for the first and only 
time, a useless spectator of the fearful contest. She had 
hardly left her anchorage before she touched the end of the 
shoal, and remained fixed outside of the King's Channel. This 
misfortune rendered a change in the order of sailing neces- 
sary, and the Polyphemus was sent out next, but impeded 
by the nature of the channel could not pass beyond the 
second ship in the Danish line, instead of ranging along- 
side of the last ship towards the Crown batteries, where the 
opposing force was in its greatest strength. The Iris, the 
Bellona, and the Russel followed the Polyphemus, each 
successive vessel passing its predecessor on its starboard 
side, until by hugging the shore of the middle ground the 
last two ships became fixed on the shoals, and though still 
within long reach, were much shorn of their efficiency in 
the attack. Warned by their misfortunes. Nelson, whose 
ship followed next, altered his course, passed between the 
grounded ships and the Danish line, and dropped his anchor 
^.-^^ opposite the centre of his opponent's line. Following his 
^/r V . .^!1, bourse, the rest of the fleet passed to their stations, lying 
V} vi' generally about a cable's length from each other, and 
:^\' about twice that distance from their opponents, through a 
■^' :- inistaken fear of the water shoaling along the Danish line. 
- -^ Within a few minutes after ten the Edgar commenced 
the action, and for some time bore its brunt unaided ; one 
by one the British ships came into action, and before half 
an hour had elapsed one half of them were engaged with 
their opponents. By half after eleven the battle was 
engaged from end to end of the opposing lines. Difficult 
as was the task originally imposed on the British fleet, ac- 
cidents had greatly increased its dangers and its diffi- 
culties ; out of twelve sail of the line, three were all but 
useless ; the Russel and Bellona, indeed, could get a few 
long shots at the Danish ships, but the old Agamemnon 
was to leeward of the shoal, and entirely useless. Of the 
squadron of gun brigs, only one could creep into action, so 
baffled were they by currents in weathering the east end of 
the shoal ; two bomb vessels alone could reach their station, 
and send their shells over the united fleets into the arsenal. 
The great Crown Battery was left to the frigates of the gal- 
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lant Riou, who could oppose but sixty- two light guns to its 
heavy artillery. With three small frigates and a brig he 
endeavoured to do the work assigned to three sail of the line, 
whilst the division of Sir Hyde Parker could do little more 
than menace the harbour's mouth, so impeded was its ad- 
vance by shoals and narrow channels. With less than 600 
guns in action, Nelson, had to oppose very nearly 1000, 
and that in a position where skill m manoeuvring was use- 
less, and all was pure hard fighting. Up to one o'clock the 
action had not declared itself on either side. The Iris, 
Bellona, and Monarch had suffered severely, and signals of 
distress were flying on board the Russel and Bellona, and 
of inability on board the Agamemnon. At this juncture of 
the battle Sir Hyde Parker, despairing of success, and will- 
ing to risk his own reputation rather than permit Nelson 
to bear the entire blame of the expected failure, hoisted 
the signal of recal. "If he is in a condition to continue 
the action successfully, he will disregard it," said his com- 
mander; "if he is not, it will be an excuse for his retreat, 
and no blame can be imputed to him." 

At this moment Nelson was pacing the quarter-deck, 
intent on the progress of the action. Asa shot through the 
main-mast scattered the splinters about him, "It is warm 
work," he said, with a smile, to Colonel Stewart, "and this 
day may be the last to many of us ; but mark me, I would 
not be elsewhere for thousands." At his next turn the 
signal lieutenant met him, communicated the hoisting 
of the recal from the admiral's ship, and asked if he should 
repeat it. " No " replied Nelson, " acknowledge it." "Is 
No. 1 6 (for close action) still flying 1 " he added, as the 
officer returned towards the poop. " It is, my lord." " Then 
keep it so," continued Nelson, as he turned round and* com- 
menced his accustomed walk. Every turn his agitation 
increased : after a turn or two he asked Colonel Stewart in 
a sharp quick tone, if he knew what signal had been shown 
by the commander-in-chief; it 's No. 39, he added, as soon 
as the colonel had expressed his ignorance ; and when he 
again asked what that was, Nelson replied in haste, 
" What ? Why to leave off action. I won't, I won't, 
Foley, you know I have only one eye, — I have a right 
to be blind sometimes ;" and then with an archness pecu- 
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liar to his character, he put his glass to his blind eye and 
exclaimed, ** I really do not see the signal." By Admiral 
Graves, likewise, by whom the conduct of Nelson could not 
be seen, the signal was merely acknowledged, and not 
obeyed. By the squadron of frigates alone was this latter 
act done. For two hours Captain Riou's small force had 
opposed in vain the great Grown battery, and escaped with 
but little damage, from the difficulty of the Danish aim 
being increased by the clouds of smoke in which the ships 
were enveloped. No sooner was the signal seen than Riou 
proceeded to obey it, unwillingly ceased from firing, and 
drew off from his formidable opponent. This act saved 
the frigates, but cost the life of their commander. As 
the smoke cleared away the Danish aim became more 
certain, and as the Amazon turned her stem to the battery 
one raking shot killed Riou's clerk by his side, and another 
swept away several marines who were hauling in the main 
brace. When he first obeyed the signal, Kiou had ex- 
claimed with bitter feeling, " What will Nelson think of 
us ? *' " Come, my boys," said this gallant officer, as the 
raking shots swept his deck, " let us die together." Hardly 
had he uttered the words when another shot cut in twain 
the latest friend of Nelson, the bravest among many brave 
men who fought on that day. 

Still the battle raged, and the Danish line appeared un- 
conquered. Strong in its position and power, and the 
gallantry of its defenders, it gained constant additions of 
strength from new crews that came off from the shore, and 
replaced those who had been swept away by the British fire. 
If a ship struck her flag, her position under the batteries 
rendered it impossible for our boats' crews to take possession, 
and every new crew that came from Copenhagen cared 
little and knew little whether the ship to which they came 
had struck, and attain and again renewed the contest after 
a former crew haJ lowered their flag. Thus the contest 
rose and fell, as constant reinforcements enabled the Danes 
to continue the battle with our momentarily weakening 
forces. In despite, however, of every resource the Danish 
line became more and more incapable of defence, and each 
successive crew more exposed to our fire, and less able to 
reply to it with effect. 
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By balf after two not a ship astern of the Elephant 
could continue the action, and the battle alone raged 
from thence to the Crown batteries. Many of the Danes 
were sinking or driving on shore, and Nelson's own op- 
ponent, the Danebrog, drifting in flames down the Danish 
line, and spreading terror on all sides. Still the bat- 
teries fired on our boats, and on the surrendered Danes, 
through whom their shot could alone reach our line. 
Such slaughter as this Nelson could not endure ; " we 
must send on shore and stop this irregular proceeding," he 
said as he entered the stem gallery, took pen and paper, 
and resting on the casing of uie rudder-head as his desk, 
wrote thus to the crown prince of Denmark, who com- 
manded and animated his countrymen in that great day. 
" Vice-admiral Nelson,'* so ran the note, " has been com- 
manded to spare Denmark when she no longer resists. 
The line of defence which covered her shores has struck to 
the British flag ; but if the firing is continued on the part 
of Denmark, he must set on fire all the prizes he has taken, 
without having the power of saving the men who have so 
nobly defended them. The brave Danes are the brothers, 
and should never be the enemies, of the English." His 
secretary offered him a wafer, but it was refused, and a 
sailor sent to the cockpit for a candle : on his road a shot 
hit him, and another messenger was obliged to be sent. At 
last the candle arrived, the letter was carefully sealed with 
wax, that every appearance of haste might be negatived, 
and then committed to the care of Sir Frederic Thesiger, 
who had lately retired from the Russian service, and was 
acting as a volunteer on board the Elephant. 

Sir Frederic started on his mission, and found the 
crown prince on one of the batteries animating and en- 
couraging his people. The battle still lingered. To the 
eastward of the Crown battery the Danish line was nearly 
silent ; that battery, however, continued to fire, and here 
and there along the Danish line a solitary gun, or a 
few scattered discharges of musketry, were replied to 
by our line. During the interval Nelson summoned Foley 
and Fremantle to the Elephant, and consulted with them 
whether it was advisable to move up the least injured 
ships against the still uninjured portion of the Danish 
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defence. The decision was in the negative, and all 
agreed that the first act was to get out of the narrow 
ground on which the hattie had heen fought. It was more 
than half an hour before Sir Frederic returned. He bore 
a note from the prince demanding Nelson's reason foir 
his flag of truce, and was accompanied by the Danish ad- 
jutant Lindholm, on whose appearance with a white flag the 
battle ceased on all points afler four hours of such fighting 
as Nelson said no French ship could have endured for half 
an hour. To the prince's note Lord Nelson replied, " that 
his object was humanity ; he therefore consents that hosti- 
lities shall cease, and the wounded Danes be taken on 
shore. And Lord Nelson will take his prisoners out of the 
vessels, and bum or carry off* his prizes as he shall thmk 
fit. Lord Nelson," continued the reply, "with humble 
duty to his highness the prince, will consider this the 
greatest victory he has ever gained, if it may be the cause 
of a happy reconciliation and union between his own most 
gracious sovereign and his majesty the king of Denmark." 
With this reply Sir Frederick Thesiger again visited the 
crown prince, whilst Lindholm was referred to Sir Hyde 
Parker, who was riding at anchor in the London, full four 
miles off*, for any further conference on this overture. To 
the London the Danish envoy proceeded, whilst Nelson 
took advantage of the truce and ordered his crippled ships 
to make their way out of the narrow channel, by passing 
round the shoal in front of the Crown battery. 

The first ship that obeyed orders was the Monarch, with 
more than twenty heavy shot between wind and water, and 
her masts so riddled that the least breeze would have sent 
them by the board; she led the way, and immediately 
touched on a shoal. Close to her was the Ganges, so close 
as to be unable to avoid running into her when the Mo- 
narch grounded. The collision was fortunate, the Monarch 
was pushed over the shoal, and passed clearly out of the 
channel ; the Ganges and the Glatton were equally fortu- 
nate, but the Elephant and the Defiance touched the shoal, 
and, in spite of every exertion remained fixed within a 
mile of the Crown battery. The Desiree frigate also took 
the ground, whilst the rest evaded the thick strewn difficul- 
ties, and joined the commander-in-chiefs division, whither 
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Nelson had gone directly the Elephant grounded, and had 
re-hoisted his flag on board the St. George. 

** The heat of the action," says Southey, " was now over, 
and that kind of feeling which the surrounding scene of 
havoc was so well fitted to produce, pressed heavily upon Nel- 
son's exhausted spirits. The sky had suddenly become over- 
cast ; white flags were waving from the mast-heads of so 
many shattered ships ; the slaughter had ceased, but the 
grief was to come, for the account of the dead was not yet 
made up, and no man could tell for what friends he might 
have to mourn. The very silence which follows the cessa- 
tion of such a battle becomes a weight upon the heart at 
first, rather than a relief; and though the work of mutual 
destruction was at an end, the Danebrog was at this time 
drifting about in flames ; presently she blew up, while our 
boats, which had put off* in all directions to assist her, were 
endeavouring to pick up her devoted crew, few of whom 
could be saved. The fate of these men, after the gallantry 
which they had displayed, particularly affected Nelson ; for 
there was nothing m this action of that indignation against 
the enemy, and that impression of retributive justice which 
at the Nile had given a sterner temper to his mind, and a 
sense of austere delight in beholding the vengeance of 
which he was the appointed minister. 

" The Danes were an honourable foe ; they were of 
English mould as well as English blood ; and now that the 
battle had ceased, he regarded them more as brethren than 
as enemies. There was another reflection also, which min- 
gled with these melancholy thoughts, and predisposed him 
to receive them. He was not here master of his own 
movements as at Egypt ; he had won the day by disobey- 
ing his orders ; and, in so far as he had been successful, 
had convicted the commander-in-chief of an error in judg- 
ment. * Well,' said he, as he left the Elephant, * 1 have 
fought contrary to orders, and I shall perhaps be hanged ; 
never mind, let them ! ' " 

But little time was now lost in agreeing to the terms oT 
an armistice, by which hostilities ceased for twenty-four 
hours ; every prize was surrendered, and the poor wounded 
Danes permitted to be sent on shore. Unprovided with 
surgeons on board their floating batteries, and unable 
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during the fight to convey their wounded on shore, the con- 
dition of the Danes was such as could not but excite the 
most lively compassion for their sufferings, as their conduct 
had entitled them to the highest honour for their bravery. 
The decks of the Danish notilla were crowded with dead 
and dying, and the waves rushed through their pierced sides 
and mingled with the blood that stained their deck-planks. 
No sooner was the armistice concluded than English as 
well as Danish boats carried the wounded to Copenhagen. 
When the call of mercy had been obeyed every attention 
was turned to the shattered prizes, and, headed by Nelson, 
the boats of the squadron proceeded to tow them out, and 
to move our own ships from the shoals on which they had 
grounded. One prize, the Zealand, the last that struck, 
had grounded under the Crown battery, and, relying on 
its guns, refused to acknowledge herself to be captured. 
Nelson acted with his accustomed decision. Sending a 
brig and three long-boats to board her, he went on board 
the commodore's ship and argued the right to the prize 
with the Dane. The claim was admitted, and the Zealand 
towed out from under the battenr. Six line-of-battle ships 
and eight floating batteries had been taken, but so shat- 
tered were they, that but one, the Holstein, sixty-four, was 
sent home as a trophy. The rest were sunk in the 
sound, but in such shallow water, that within a short time 
the Danes were enabled to fish up the rest of their captured 
guns. "The Zealand, 74," wrote Nelson, "as large and 
fully as fine a ship as the SanspareiK because she was a 
little cut with shot, was by the rascals of carpenters con- 
demned, — the carpenter of the London at the head of them. 
They had the impudence to report her an old ship, when 
she was only seven years from the stocks. The Infordes- 
tein, of 64 guns, never was at sea, and was desired to be 
sunk, which she soon was, as no person stopped her shot 
holes. In short, the wanton waste which has been made of 
our prizes, which, God knows ! we fought hard to get, has 
been hard upon the captors. Admirals, &;c. may be re- 
warded, but if you destroy the prizes, what have poor lieu- 
tenants, warrant-officers, and the inferior officers and men 
to look to] Nothing! What their gracious king gives 
them a commander-in-chief may take from them. 1 by no 
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means wish to prevent commanders-in-chief from destroy- 
ing ail prizes ; but, in certain cases, I think the country is 
bound in honour to make it up to the brave fellows who 
have fought for her ; and if ever a case called for the con- 
sideration of the country, surely this is the most prominent." 
So fearful a contest, where on one side the crews were 
reinforced and even renewed during the battle, could not 
be continued without a loss of life truly awful. On our 
side nearly a thousand had been killed and wounded, whilst 
the Danes had suffered to the amount of six thousand, in- 
cluding numerous prisoners. The feelings of the Danes on 
such a loss were of the bitterest kind, and willingly would 
they have seen their own ships sunk by their own batteries, 
rather than towed away by our boats. When Nelson, ac- 
companied by Fremantle and Hardy, landed after a day or 
two, to conclude the negotiations, the populace stood silent 
along the streets of Copenhagen as he passed with his 
Danish guard to the residence of their prince. The Danes 
did not disgrace themselves with murmurs, nor degrade 
themselves with acclamations. "As one brave enemy 
should receive another," says Niebuhr, "Nelson was re- 
ceived with calm respect." For their own dead and 
wounded every honour and kindness was reserved. A 
public and solemn funeral, in which the whole city bore 
part, and a noble monument over their remains, marked 
their feelings towards the dead. For the wounded, public 
and private resources freely contributed assistance, and the 
highest of the land aided in attendance, on the tenants of 
the hospitals. Subscriptions for the sufferers poiured in 
from every quarter; orations sounded their praise, poets 
sang their deed, and a medal commemorated the proud 
day in which they had stood face to face with the victors of 
St. Vincent, and the Nile. No man was more eager to do 
credit to the bravery of his opponents than Nelson. Of 
the conduct of all he spoke in terms of the highest praise, 
and requested that one youth, Villemoes, who for hours had 
fought a small floating battery under the stem of his own 
. ship, in despite of the close fire from the Ele])hant*s marines, 
might be introduced to him. Warmly grasping the youth's 
hand, he said he deserved to be an admiral, but could not 
but admit the truth of the croWh prince's reply, that he 
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should have no captains or lieutenants left were he to make 
all his brave officers admirals. 

Between Nelson and the prince the terms of the truce 
were freely discussed, and at last, after a week's delay, 
brought to a conclusion by the energy of the victor. That 
the Danes were to remain as they then were, and main- 
tain a strict armed neutrality for a time, was soon agreed 
upon, but the question of its duration caused much delay 
and trouble. Openly stating his intention of attacking the 
Russian fleet, Nelson demanded a long term, in order to 
ensure its not being aided by the Danes. They, on the 
contrary, through fear of Russia, with equal openness, 
expressed their unwillingness to grant a long term. Un- 
able to come to any agreement, the Danish commissioners 
hinted at a renewal of hostilities. "Renew hostilities," 
said Nelson, who knew enough French to catch the word ; 
" tell them we are ready directly — ready to bombard to- 
night.** This expression was not without its effect, and 
the conference proceeded amicably, though ineffectually. 
In the end, the matter of time was left to the prince and 
Nelson, and, after a long interview with him, the term of 
fourteen weeks was agreed to, with a notice of fourteen 
days on either side before a renewal of hostilities. Thus 
was one of the main objects of the expedition accom- 
plished, and the Danes separated from the great northern 
confederacy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BALTIC AND THE CHANNEL. 

The Niglit Row. — Armistice with Sweden. — Nelson in Command. — 
Nelson off Revel. — The Emperor and the Admiral. — Nelson a Nego- 
tiator.-!- Nelson at Rostock. — Peace with the Northern Powers. — The 
Return Home. — Withheld Honours. — ^The Channel Fleet — Attack on 
Boologne.— The Dead and Wounded. — The Flag Struck. 

The same desire of anticipating the enemy by rapid 
movements was felt by Nelson after the result of the 
battle of Copenhagen as before it Constantly did he 
press Sir Hyde Parker to pursue the advantages so dearly 
gained, to cruise off Calscrona, and thus prevent the Rus- 
sian ships from leaving the port of Revel, and either form- 
ing a junction with the Swedes, or escaping to the strong 
position of Cronstadt. "No man," wrote Nelson to his old 
friend, Lord St. Vincent, — " No man, but those on the spot 
can tell what I have gone through, and do suffer. I make 
no scruple in saying, that without this armistice the fleet 
would never go, but by order of the Admiralty ; and with 
it, I dare say we shall not go this week. I wanted Sir 
Hyde to let me, at least, go and cruise off* Carlscrona, to 
prevent the Revel ships from getting in. I said I would 
not go to Revel to take any of those laurels which I was 
sure he would reap there. Think for me, my dear lord, 
and if I have deserved well, let me return ; if ill, supersede 
me, for I cannot exist in this state.*' The inactivity of the 
commander-in-chieC added to the climate, soon produced a 
return of Nelson's old complaints, and his health suffered 
nearly as much as his spirits. 

At length Sir Hyde Parker moved from his anchorage, 
and proceeded to the eastward with the least injured ships, 
leaving Nelson to superintend the repairs of such as could 
be rendered serviceable, and to send the rest to England. 
The Russian fleet was frozen up in Revel, and thitherward 
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the admiral turned his course, until he heard that the 
Swedes were at sea. On this he postponed his visit to 
Revel, and endeavoured to intercept the Swedish fleet 
on its route from Carlscrona to that port. Nelson was 
still off Copenhagen, and rapidly bringing to a close his 
troublesome duty, when news came that our frigates had 
seen the Swedish fleet, and that a battle might be ex- 
pected. The St. George had already been got over the 
shoals, but was without her guns, which had been taken out 
in order to lighten her over the Danish sand-banks With- 
out a moment's delay Nelson ordered his gig, jumped into 
her with his master, without waiting for even a cloak, and 
ordered his men to pull for the fleet under Sir Hyde 
Parker, which was at least twenty-four miles off*. It was a 
cold, raw evening, and had fallen dark soon after he. had 
entered the boat ; his master offered him a great coat that 
was in the boat. " No, no,** rejoined Nelson, " I am not 
cold; my anxiety for my country will keep me warm;'* 
and then he asked, eagerly, " Do you think the fleet has 
sailed ?** " Hardly, my lord,** rejoined the master. When 
Nelson replied with warmth, "If they have, we shall follow 
to Carlscrona in the boat.*' Sixty leagues in an open boat, 
without food or clothing, were not deemed by Nelson any 
obstacle to his endeavours to reach the fleet before the 
battle began. For six hours the men rowed, and at last at 
midnight on the 19th Nelson reached the fleet, and went 
on board the Elephant, which his old friend Foley com- 
manded.* 

On the following morning the Swedish fleet was seen at 
sea, and every preparation was made for battle. No sooner, 
however, did the enemy perceive the English advancing 
than they retired to Carlscrona, and anchored in security in 
that port, protected as it was by formidable batteries. By 
a flag of truce Sir Hyde Parker communicated to the 
Swedish admiral the armistice into which Denmark had 
entered, and demanded an explicit declaration from the 
Swedish court whether they would adhere to or abandon 
their hostile position against England. Under the plea 
.that such a matter was not within the limits of his duty, 
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the Swedish admiral declined to answer the question, but 
referred Sir Hyde Parker to his sovereign, who was even 
then on his way for Carlscrona. After a few more days* 
delay, King Gustavus vouchsafed an answer to the English 
admiral. The battle at Copenhagen had had its effect, and 
now his Swedish majesty, though determined to fulfil his 
engagements to his allies, was ready to hear anv proposi- 
tion from deputies, furnished with proper authority by 
England to the united northern powers. With this very 
safe answer Sir Hyde Parker was satisfied ; and aware that, 
at heart, Gustavus was far from being an eager ally of 
Russia, considered that two of the united powers were 
alienated, and that Russia alone remained to be attacked. 
With these views Sir Hyde Parker sailed from before 
Carlscrona, and proceeded with eighteen sail of the line 
towards the entrance of the gulf of Finland, with the in- 
tention of blockading Revel. When only a few leagues 
on his course thither, a despatch boat from the Russian 
ambassador at Copenhagen reached the fleet. The news 
thus communicated was of the highest import. Paul, the 
Russian emperor, the heart and head of the coalition, was 
dead, murdered by his own nobles. His son and successor 
gladly accepted the offer, long since made to his father, of 
termmating the dispute by negotiation. 

To an immediate demand to cease from further hos- 
tilities Sir Hyde Parker acceded with eager haste. The 
Baltic sea in a cold spring was but little in accordance with 
his fieelings, and he hastened to return to his anchorage in 
Kioge Bay, and there await the course of events. To 
Nelson this desire for inaction was not only painful, but, in 
his opinion, culpably erroneous. He well knew that no 
negotiation is so ably seconded as by a present force, and 
he over again advised his leader to test the sincerity of the 
Russian advances by placing his fleet between Revel and 
Cronstadt, and thus effectually preventing the junction of 
the two Russian fleets that lay frozen up in those ports. 
It was in vain : Sir Hyde Parker believed that the death 
of Paul had done everything, and sailed back to lie in 
idleness in Kioge Bay, on the coast of Zealand. 

Nelson's letters and remonstrances had at last been 
appreciated at home; and the ministry having now dis- 
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covered that the command had heen placed in the wrong 
hand, answered Nelson's request for a recal by superseding 
his commander-in-chief, and when too late, placing the en- 
tire command of the Baltic in Nelson*s hands. Unwilling 
as he was to undertake the command, for sickness and 
anxiety had sadly impaired his strength, and Admiral 
Graves lay ill in bed, Nelson, whilst he besought the 
Admiralty for a successor, lost no time in following out his 
ideas of his duty. On the 5th of May his commission ar- 
rived; his first signal was to prepare to weigh, and in 
forty-eight hours his fleet was in full sail out of Kioge Bay. 

A portion of his fleet Nelson left to cruise ofl* the island 
off* Bomholm, in order to watch the Swedish men of war in 
Carlscrona, and to ensure the fulfilment of the Swedish 
promise, that the British trade in those waters should not 
be molested. Before his proceeding onward Nelson warned 
the Swedish admiral from proceedmg to sea. ** It would 
be very unpleasant to him," he wrote to the Swede, "if 
anything should for one moment disturb the present har- 
mony between Sweden and Great Britain, but he must 
apprise him that he was by no means directed to abstain 
from hostilities, should he meet the Swedish fleet at sea." 
This hint was sufficient to retain the Swedish ships in their 
harbour; whilst Nelson, with ten sail of the line and a 
couple of frigates made for the Gulf of Finland. To re- 
cover the British seamen whom Paul had seized, and the 
ships which he had confiscated, and to hasten the tardy 
progress of the negotiations by a demonstration of force, 
were Nelson's motives for this course of action. 

In four days, with a fair wind. Nelson was off* the port of 
Revel, but the fleet was gone. As early as the end of 
April the firm ice had broken up, and on the 3rd of May, 
whilst our fleet lay idle in Kioge Bay, the Russians had cut 
through a barrier of ice, and sailed to join the rest of their 
fleet at Cronstadt. Nelson immediately communicated 
with the shore. His visit was friendly, in honour of a 
friendly power, not in enmity, and he was ready to return a 
salute when honoured with one by the governor of the 
town. The salute was delayed, and Nelson sent to inquire 
the reason. Immediately the salute thundered from the 
batteries, the delay was conveniently thrown on the officer 
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in charge of the battery, and the truth of the excuse fur- 
ther supported by his immediate imprisonment. From 
Revel, Nelson wrote to the young emperor, congratulating 
him on his accession, and at the same time urgmg on him 
the release of the British subjects and the restoration of 
British property. 

For about a week Nelson waited in Revel roads for the 
emperor's answer. Between the fleet and the town the 
most friendly relations had arisen in the meantime, and 
Nelson and the governor gave and exchanged visits of 
ceremony. On the 16th of May the reply arrived. — 
The Russian minister's reply hinted that the visit to Revel 
was far from friendly, and demanded the immediate de- 
parture of the fleet. To Nelson's proftered visit to the 
emperor, a cold permission to come, if in one ship alone, 
was all that was replied. The letter roused Nelson's spirit. 
He felt that his word was doubted, and he did not hesitate 
to express his feelings in his answer. " The word of a 
British admiral," he wrote, "when given in explanation 
of any part of his conduct, was as sacred as that of the 
greatest sovereign in Europe." The permission to visit 
St. Petersburg he declined, "much as under other cir- 
cumstances would have been his most anxious wish to have 
paid his personal respects to the emperor, and signed with 
his own hand the act of amity between the two countries." 
No sooner was this indignant note sent on shore than the 
fleet weighed, and stood to sea. Nelson would not wait a 
minute. As for his provisions, he left a brig to bring 
them off for the fleet, and in a few hours was out of sight 
of Revel, and making his way to the anchorage off Rostock 
in Mecklenburg. 

On his way down to Rostock, Nelson met the Russian 
admiral, Tchitchagof, whom the emperor had sent to 
negotiate with him, and in a few hours there was no doubt 
of the friendly feelings between their respective govern- 
ments. " I hope all IS right," Nelson had written to our 
ambassador at Berlin ; " but seamen are bad negotiators ; 
for we put to issue in five minutes what diplomatic forms 
would be five months in doing." In a very few days, 
indeed, all was on the point of being settled. On the 26th 
of May Nelson's fleet was in the anchorage of Rostock. 
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After its arrival a Russian lugger brought the reply from 
Count Pahlen to his letter on leaving Revel. The effect 
intended by that letter had been fully felt at St. Peters- 
burg; a more flattering communication was, perhaps, 
never made from a sovereign to the subject of another 
power than was conveyed in the minister's reply. It apolo- 
gised for a misconception of his lordship*s views in haying 
entered Revel Roads; it expressed a wish that peace 
should be restored on the most solid basis, and in a par- 
ticular manner invited Lord Nelson to St. Petersburg in 
whatever mode might be most agreeable to himself The 
lugger, on leaving our fleet with Lord Nelson's answer to 
this gracious letter, fired a salute, an act which implies 
much more in the Russian service than in many others. 
Lord Nelson observed to his secretary on his return from 
the shore, "Did you hear that little fellow salute 'J Well, 
now there is peace with Russia, depend on it ; our jaunt to 
Revel was not so bad after all." 

If the friendly overtures of the Russian court tended to 
impress Nelson with the idea that after all seamen were not 
such bad negotiators, and that no diplomacy was so speedy 
as that which was backed by force, the reception which he 
met with at his new anchorage could not but flatter that love 
of praise and admiration which he passionately desired and 
regarded as his due. Still his eager mind required more 
active employment, and the lost opportunities of the open- 
ing of the expedition ever preyed on him, and added 
to the disease which the climate engendered. The im- 
portance of small matters Nelson ever recognised, and his 
conduct in the Baltic presents a marked instance of that 
attention to the minutiae of his profession which has al- 
ways characterised great minds in both the military and 
naval service. The writer of the narrative of the mltic 
expedition, already so freely quoted, gives at this time the 
following picture of Nelson's daily life : — 

" The keeping his fleet continually on the alert, and thus 
amply furnishing it with fresh water and provisions, were 
the objects of his lordship's unremitted care, and to this 
may, in a great measure, be ascribed the uniform good 
health and discipline which prevailed. Another point to 
which he gave nearly equal attention, was his economy of 
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the resources of his fleet in regard to stores; their con- 
sumption was as remarkable for its smallness in the Baltic 
as it was in the fleet that was afterwards under his com- 
mand in the Mediterranean. His hour of rising was four 
or five o'clock, and of going to rest about ten ; breakfast 
was never later than six, and generally nearer to five 
o'clock. A midshipman or two were always of the party ; 
and I have known him during the middle watch to invite 
the little fellows to breakfast with him when relieved. At 
table with them he would enter into their boyish jokes, and 
be the most youthful of the party. At dinner he invari- 
ably had every ofticer in his ship in their turn, and was 
both a polite and hospitable host The whole ordinary 
business of the fleet was invariably dispatched as it had 
been by Earl St. Vincent, before eight o'clock. The great 
command of time which Lord Nelson thus gave himself, 
and the alertness which this example imparted throughout 
the fleet, can only be understood by those who witnessed 
it, or who know the value of early hours. The Russian 
frigate Venus, with Admiral Tchitchagoff on board, met us 
on our return to Bornholm ; she had been in search of us 
with the answer to some pacific overtures that had passed 
between Sir Hyde Parker and the Russian government, and 
which was of the most friendly description. Lord St. 
Helens also met us in the Latona, on his way to Peters- 
burg on a special mission. At Rostock not an hour was 
lost in procuring fresh provisions for the fleet. The great- 
est veneration was here shown to the name of Nelson; and 
some distant inland towns of Mecklenburg sent even de- 
putations with their public books of record to have his 
name written in them by himself. Boats were constantly 
rowing round his flag ship with persons of respectability in 
them, anxious to catch a sight of this illustrious man. He 
did not again land whilst in the Baltic ; his health was not 
good, and his mind was not at ease ; with him mind and 
health invariably sympathized." 

From the friendly bay of Rostock, Nelson moved his 
fleet to the coast of Zealand, returning to the old anchorage 
in Kioge Bay. The temper and conduct of the Danes 
soon tended to embitter Nelson's days. The punishment 
they had received from our fleet had raised a feeling of in- 
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tense hatred against our nation, and every violation of the 
treaty was attempted that could be done without provoking 
a second lesson from Nelson. Induced by this feeling to 
become friendly to Napoleon, the Danish court gave ready 
ear to the suggestions of the French officer whom the Em- 
peror of France had placed with the crown prince, and it 
wanted but little to have rendered that power which had 
been the first to desert the Northern confederacy, the chief 
support of the coalition against England. Two reasons 
prevented this conduct at this season, the one the death of 
Paul, the other, the decisive orders which the admiralty 
sent out with the new commander of the Baltic fleet. 

The great effect of the assassination of the Russian em- 
peror has been already noticed ; the new orders from Eng- 
land completed that effect. Having previously solicited 
his recall on account of his ill health, Nelson had impressed 
on the admiralty the necessity of decisive orders, whether 
the English admiral was at liberty to hold the language 
becoming his position and his nation. " If I am here," he 
added, " this will probably break the armistice and set Co- 
penhagen in a blaze. I see everything which is dirty and 
mean going on, and the crown prince at the head of it. 
Ships have been masted, guns taken on board, floating bat- 
teries prepared, and except hauling out and completing 
their rigging, everything is done in defiance of the treaty. 
My heart bums at seeing the word of a prince, nearly allied 
to our good king, so falsified ; but his conduct is such, that 
if he goes on he will lose his kingdom ; for Jacobins rule 
in Denmark. I have made no representations yet, as it 
would be useless to do so until I have the power of correc- 
tion. All I beg in the name of the future commander- 
in-chief is, that the orders may be clear ; for enough is 
done to break twenty treaties if it should be wished, or to 
make the crown prince humble himself before British 
generosity." 

With such orders as Nelson suggested, his successor. Sir 
Maurice Pole, soon afler arrived, and Nelson prepared to 
leave the fleet for home. Probable as it then was that the 
matter would be brought to a favourable issue. Nelson was 
so unwilling to diminish in the least the strength of the 
English fleet, that he refused a frigate for his home 
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journey, and, at one time actually thought of traversing 
Jutland in his row boat, by the canal, to Toningen on the 
Eyder, and thence making his way home as he best could. 
From this design he was at length dissuaded, and eventually 
left in a brig in which he reached Yarmouth on the 1st 
of July. His last act in Kioge Bay had been to invest his 
comrade, Rear- Admiral Graves, with the insignia of the 
order of the Bath, bestowed on him for his conduct in the 
battle of Copenhagen. A fresh step in the peerage had 
been bestowed also on Nelson, and he returned to England 
a viscount, but still with only the same pension as he had 
obtained for the victory of the Nile. When he struck his 
flag at Kioge Bay, a general depression of spirits seemed to 
fall upon the whole fleet, and many a heartfelt wish for his 
return was breathed after their beloved commander. 

No sooner had Nelson landed at Yarmouth than he 
visited the hospitals where the sufferers of Copenhagen 
were lying. During his whole career Nelson's care of his 
sailors, and attention to their wants and misfortunes was 
ever a bright point in his conduct. Towards these poor suf- 
ferers who now crowded the hospital at Yarmouth, Nelson's 
feelings were even more than usually acute, for he could 
not conceal from himself that his, and their, conduct at Co- 
penhagen had not met with the return it deserved, and that 
no additional reward would ever gratify those poor fellows 
who had fought with him the hardest sea fight of the war. 
The government, indeed, had raised Nelson to a viscountcy, 
and given to his comrade Graves, the order of the Bath ; 
but to the captains who had aided, and the seamen who 
had fought, the country gave no new reward, and the 
nation looked coldly on these victories. 

But although, as the head of the government, the prime 
minister refused to recognize, in the usual manner, the great 
services of the fleet at Copenhagen, as a man he could not 
but feel the magnitude of those acts of his old friend. To 
Lord Nelson, Mr. Addington said, in their first interview 
after the admiral's return from the Baltic, " You were a bold 
man to disregard the orders of a superior." " Any one," 
rejoined Nelson, "can be depended upon under ordinary 
circumstances ; but the man of real value is he who would 
persevere at all risks, and under the heaviest responsibility. 
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But," continued Nelson, ** in the midst of it all I depended 
upon you ; for I knew that, happen what might, if I did my 
duty you would stand by me." " The minister,*' adds Lord 
Sid mouth's biographer, " felt the confidence thus reposed in 
him, by such a man, and on such an occasion, as one of the 
highest compliments he had ever received." * 

Until the day of his death Nelson continued to persevere 
in endeavouring to obtain a grant of medals for the victory 
of Copenhagen, and never allowed an opportunity to escape 
him of claiming for that day, and for those who bore its 
brunt, the honour due to it, and of refusing further rewards 
until the country's debt was paid to that victory. 

To his friend Davison he wrote, **The city of London 
has never yet failed noticing sea victories, and I trust, as 
the first commercial city in the world, never will. I re- 
member a few years back, on my noticing to a lord mayor, 
that if the city continued its generosity we should ruin 
them by their gifts, his lordship put his hand on my shoul- 
der and said— ay, the Lord Mayor of London said — 'Do 
you find victories, and we will find rewards.' I have since 
that found two complete victories. I have kept my word, 
and shall I have the power of saying that the city of Lon- 
don, which exists by victories at sea, has not kept its pro- 
mise — a promise made by a lord mayor in his robes, and 
almost in the royal presence. I have a fair and honourable 
claim ; my part of the honourable contract has been now 
doubly fiilfilled." 

When in the following year he corresponded with Mr. 
Addington on the smallness of his pension, he openly chal- 
lenged for Copenhagen his right to an increased reward ; 
and when in the same year the city proposed to vote him 
their thanks for his conduct in commandmg the fleet in the 
Channel, Nelson refused the proffered honour with this 
noble protest. 

** A few days past I saw in the newspapers that a motion 
had been made in a court of common council, to thank me 
for my conduct in taking the command of a force destined 
to prevent any designs our enemies might have of approach- 
ing the city of London, but which motion stands over for 

• Life of Lord Sidmouth, vol. i. p. 465. 
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some future court. I have, therefore, to entreat that your 
lordship will use your influence that no such motion may 
be brought forward. There is not, my lord, one individual 
in the world who appreciates the honour of having their 
conduct approved by the city of London, higher than my- 
self. I was desired to take the command m question m 
a very indifferent state of health, as I was flattered with the 
opinion that it would keep quiet the minds of all in London 
and the coast between Beacny Head and Orfordness. This 
would have been a suflicient reason for me to have laid 
down my life, much less to suffer a little from ill health ; 
and, my lord, his majesty's government gave me such a 
powerful force, that the gallant officers and men I had the 
honour to command almost regretted that the enemy did 
not make the attempt of invasion. Therefore you see, my 
lord, I have no merit; I only did my duty with alacrity, 
which I shall always be ready to do when directed. But, 
my lord, if any other reason was wanting to prevent the 
city of London from thanking me for only showing an 
alacrity in stepping forth in time of danger, it is this — ^not 
four months before I was appointed to this command I had 
the happiness of witnessing, under all its circumstances, the 
most hard-fought battle, and the most complete victory, (as 
far as my reading goes,) that ever was fought and obtained 
by the navy of this country. This battle, my lord, had not 
the honour of being approved in the way which the city of 
London has usually marked their approbation 1 therefore, I 
entreat that you will use your influence that no vote of 
approbation may ever be given to me for any services since 
the 2nd of April, 1801 ; for I should feel much mortified 
when I reflected on the noble support I that day received, 
at any honour which could separate me from them, for I 
am bold to say that they deserve every honour and favour 
which a grateful country can bestow."* 

Such a public refusal as this Nelson did not deem even 
sufficient protest ; and when, towards the autumn of the 
same year, Sir John Eamer, the then lord mayor, invited 
him to dinner at the Mansion House, he seized with eager- 
ness this renewed opportunity of reminding the country 

• To the Lord Mayor, 21st May, 1802. 
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and the city of their conduct towards the victors of 
Copenhagen. 

" I can assure you," he wrote to Sir J. Earner, " that I 
should dine with you in your private capacity with the 
greatest pleasure, hut it is impossible, as I am sure you are 
sensible of, that Lord Nelson can receive any mark of 
distinction from the chief magistrate of the city of Lon- 
don, the conduct of the captains, officers, and men 
who so bravely fought, died, and conquered in the battle of 
Ck)penhagen not having had the honour of the approbation 
of the city of London in their corporate capacity. What- 
ever my demerits might have been on that glorious day, I 
am bold to say, that British valour never shone more con- 
spicuously, or more successfully, than on the 2nd day of 
April, 1801. Whenever, my dear Sir John, you cease to 
be chief magistrate of the city of London, name your 
day, and I will dine with you with satisfaction ; but never 
till the city of London think justly of the merits of my 
brave companions of the 2nd of April, can I, their com- 
mander, receive any attention from the city of London." * 
When the Sultan sent him a red ribbon and a medal for 
that action. Nelson made it the means of expressing once 
more his feelings on the occasion. " If his majesty," he 
wrote to Mr. Addington, ** should, from regard to the Sultan, 
or honour to me, intend to place the ribbon on me, I am 
ready to attend his commands ; but I own that, great as 
this honour would be, that it would have its alloy, if I 
cannot at the same time wear the medal for the battle of 
Copenhagen, the greatest and most honourable reward in 
the power of our sovereign to bestow." 

The reckless manner m which the prizes had been con- 
demned and sunk at Copenhagen had reduced the prize- 
money for the fleet to a mere trifle. Nelson, however, 
contended that the same principle should be observed as 
had been at the Nile, and that the country should pay the 
value of the prizes destroyed. With his accustomed 
energy Nelson fought out this battle with the Admiralty 
and m the end had the satisfaction of obtaining a hundred 
thousand pounds as the value of the simken prizes. This 
was the only reward he could wring from the government 
* To Sir J. Earner, Sept. 2, 1802. 
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for his companions : his struggle for the medal was in vain. 
He longed to have it, and " would not," he wrote, " give it 
up to be made an English duke ; but it was withheld, and 
for what reason," he adds, " Lord St. Vincent knows best." 

Hardly had Nelson landed in England before his services 
were eagerly demanded for the protection of his native 
island. Prom the mouth of the Scheldt to that of the 
Seine every port on the shores of Holland and France was 
full of armed boats and transports, ready to embark the 
crowds of troops that were encamped on the heights, and 
which bore the sounding title of the " army of invasion." 
Whether really intended, or not, the threatened invasion 
was thoroughly believed in England, and the greatest 
anxiety prevailed throughout the country, and espe- 
cially along the sea-coast of the channel. Numerous 
vessels were ever on the watch over the French ports, but, 
still the people were alarmed, and the magic name of 
Nelson was used to calm their fears. Though ill in health, 
and little accustomed to such coast warfare, Nelson ac- 
cepted the command, in the hopes of inspiring his coun- 
trymen with confidence. In this at least he was suc- 
<3essful. Every one was content, when Nelson hoisted his 
flag as commander of the fleet, from Orfordness to Beachy 
Head. 

Mad as Nelson considered the project of invasion, he 
hesitated not to apply all his abilities and powers to coun- 
teract the threatened danger, and to remove the fear from 
our coasts by closely blockading those French ports in 
which the most formidable preparations were in progress. 
Inspired by Nelson's spirit, and urged on by his remon- 
strances, the government increased their defensive eflbrts, 
and the nation ably seconded them. Within a fortnight of 
Nelson's flag being raised at Sheemess, (when, to use his own 
words, we were at the very foundation of the fabric of our 
defence,) so complete were his preparations, and so nume- 
rous and effective his blockading ships and cruisers, that 
he doubted whether the enemy could creep out three miles 
from one of their harbours. "It is perfectly right," he 
said, " at this time to be prepared for a mad government ; 
but with the active force which has been given me, I 
may pronounce it almost impracticable." 
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Defensive operations were so little in accordance with 
Nelson's spirit, that within a few days after his appoint- 
ment he commenced active measures against the enemy. 
Boulogne and Flushing presented the most important 
points of attack, and his attention was immediately drawn 
to them. " To take possession of Flushing," he wrote to 
the Admiralty, " would be but a week's expedition of 4,000 
or 5,000 troops." This was an expedition worthy of his 
position, and Nelson freely volunteered to lead ; but the 
Admiralty hesitated to spare troops, and preferred to gather 
popularity by advocating an attack on Boulogne, and an 
attempt to destroy the flotilla that crowded its harbour. 
Nelson had alreaay driven everything within the pier of 
that harbour, sunk two or three gun-boats, and caused con- 
siderable alarm to the town by a short but brisk bombard- 
ment. Beyond this he did not deem it advisable to pro- 
ceed, for he could not but feel the excessive danger of 
boat expeditious, and openly avowed his distaste for such 
service. Over-persuaded by those in authority, Nelson at 
last acceded to the suggestion, and prepared to attack the 
flotilla in Boulogne harbour. The night of the 16th of 
August was selected for the attempt, and the boats, in five 
divisions, prepared to row to the attack. 

The position of the French, covered with batteries that 
commanded every approach, had always presented fearful 
difficulties; but now that they had profited by previous at- 
tempts, and strengthened every probably assailable point, the 
danger was fearfully increased, and the prospect of taking 
off any of their boats rendered more than doubtful. Every 
gun-boat bristled with long iron spikes projecting from 
their sides, and preventing any boat from reaching their 
gunwales, where strong nettings presented another impedi- 
ment to any attempt at boarding; and even if, in spite of all 
these defences, the attacking party succeeded in gaining 
the deck, and mastering tne vessel, strong chains not 
only held them to the bottom of the sea, but linked them 
firmly to one another, and absolutely prevented their being 
separated and towed away. About half an hour before 
midnight the five divisions left the fleet, and pulled for the 
harbour's mouth ; it was dark, and the tide was unfavour- 
able. Soon the divisions separated, three alone reached 
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their positions ; one never arrived at all ; the fifth appeared 
\vhen daylight disclosed the failure of the attempt. The 
diminished force moved gallantly to the attack, surmounted 
many of the enemy's de^nces, and seized several of their 
gun-boats. But here the success was at an end. Unable 
to separate them, our men prepared to bum the captured 
boats, when the enemy, utterly regardless of their own 
wounded and prisoners, turned their own guns on their 
boats, and soon drove out our men from their hardly-gained 
prizes. 

Convinced of the failure of the attempt. Nelson recalled 
the boats, bitterly regretting that he had not led the attack 
in person, and either prevented its failure by the dispersion 
of the boats, or shared the danger with his gallant comrades. 
More than 1 70 jjoor fellows suffered in this unhappy at- 
tempt, consoled, indeed, with the open assertion of Nel- 
son, that they had done all that men could do, that they 
had committed no error, and never displayed more cou- 
rage, and ready to agree with him, that had the force 
arrived as he had planned, '* not all the chains in France 
could have prevented them from bringing off the whole of 
the vessels." The repulse bore heavily on Nelson's mind, 
and he returned with dejected spirits to his anchorage off 
Yarmouth to give his personal attention to the wounded, 
and to pay the last tribute of respect to those officers who 
had fallen in the attack. Every day he visited the sick 
bed of Captain Parker, who had led one of the divisions, 
and suffered the loss of a leg, and for weeks supported him 
through the long suffering which eventually terminated his 
career. He had found him in distress, he knew that on 
his exertions depended an aged father, and he ever re- 
garded him as his own son; and when at length, after 
many a fluctuation and temporary hope, poor Parker died. 
Nelson wept over his untimely fate. It was only on the 
24th of September that he wrote to Dr. Baird, to whose 
unremitting attention the wounded had been committed, 
and buoyed up by hope, had solicited to be allowed to 
"see his son, dear Parker, on the Sunday." Within two 
days his young friend was gone. " Although the contents 
of your letter, he then wrote to Dr. Baird, " were not un- 
expected, yet I am sure you will judge of my feelings. I 
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feel all has been done that was possible. God's will be 
done. I beg that his hair may be cut off and given to me ; 
it shall remain and be buried with me. What must the 
poor father feel 1 " And again on the next day he wrote : 
" I should be a wretch if I did not feel sensible of all your 
kindness to my poor dear Parker. We have the melan- 
choly consolation to think that everything was done which 
professional skill and the kindest friendship could dictate. 
God*s will be done; but if I was to say I was content, I 

should lie ; but I shall endeavour to submit with all 

the fortitude I am able. Poor Mr. Parker! what a son has 
he lost!"* To that professional skill and kind friendship 
Nelson paid a more enduring respect than mere words. 
A silver vase marked his esteem for Dr. Baird*s humane 
attention to the gallant officers and men who suffered at 
Boulogne. To the dead, Nelson paid the last honour. He 
accompanied the bodies of the two midshipmen that had 
fallen, and the tears stood in his eyes as their coffins were 
lowered into the grave. 

Nelson had now no desire for anv longer service in the 
Channel. His country had bestowed on him a confidence he 
could not but repay, by endeavouring to support her in any 
station, however distasteful to his feelings. But now that 
the blockading and protecting fleet was raised to the de- 
sired force, ana in spite of the failure at Boulogne the con- 
fidence of the people was restored, he desired his recall, and 
freely stated that he did not consider that the station re- 
quired the services of so high an officer. Within a few 
days afler the attack on the flotilla, Nelson had received a 
letter from one Mr. Hil^ demanding lOOl. if he would 
prevent some severe strictures on mat affair from ap- 
pearing in the public papers. This threat he treated with 
disdain, defying his accuser, and sending his letter to the 
admiralty, that they might endeavour to arrest the man 
who should call at the Post-office for the expected reply 
from Lord Nelson. The attempted calumniator escaped: 
a mere porter called for the answer, and though closely 
questioned, denied any knowledge of his principal. 

Nelson's demand of his recall would, in all probability, 

• To Dr. Baird, Sept. 24, 1801 ; W.Sept. 26, 1801 ; id, Sept. 27, 1801. 
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have been neglected, had not the preliminaries for the 
peace of Amiens been commenced just at this time. This 
prospect of peace gave Nelson additional hope of being 
released from active duty. *• From my heart do I congra- 
tulate you," he wrote at this time to Mr. Addington, " in 
having been able to allow the wishes of the country to be 
complied with, in the near approach of peace, by the signing 
preliminary articles. I trust it will answer the expectations 
of the country ; but I am aware of the necessity of all good 
men guarding against the influx of Frenchmen and their 
detestable pnnciples into this happy country. Without a 
compliment, and desiring only still to be considered by you 
as doing my duty to my king and country, you may rely 
upon my full support in the senate, as I have strove to sup- 
port your honest principles in the field ; being convinced 
that whatever you propose is intended for the honour of our 
king and country. I have served, my dear Sir, until the 
thread of my life is almost worn out, and Lord St. Vincent 
wishes me to remain at my post until all is settled. I have 
every inclination to do what he wishes, but I fear I am not 
able, if the negotiation gets into the winter, to continue 
afloat ; therefore I beg your favourable opinion of me, if I 
should be forced to come on shore.'** Still the government 
refused to let Nelson's flag be struck, though every assist- 
ance that could relieve him from active duties was granted ; 
and permission to reside on shore conceded to him. " I owe 
it to my regard for your Lordship," wrote the prime minis- 
ter, " and to my public duty, to declare it to be my opinion 
that it is of the utmost importance to your own hign charac- 
ter, and the interests of the country, that your flag should 
be flying till the definitive treaty has been signed. You 
will then have seen the ship safe into port, and may close, 
with honour, a career of unexampled success and glory."t 

On the 22nd of October he reached the small place at 
Merton which he had purchased, where his friends. Sit 
William and Lady Hamilton resided, and on the 29th 
took his seat in the House of Lords as Viscount Nelson. 
A new barony of Nelson of Hilborough had been created 
for him in August, in which the title was specially entailed 

* Life of Lord Sidmonth, i. 444. f Ibid. 
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on his father's descendants, in order that the name of Nel- 
son might not fail, in consequence of his own cliildles$ 
state, and the little expectation of any descendants, since 
his unfortmiate separation from Lady Nelson. 

During the continuance of the negotiations for the 
peace. Nelson remained on leave on shore, and took an 
active part in the duties of the House of Peers. On the 
day after his taking his seat, the vote of thanks to his old 
comrade. Sir J. Saumarez, came on in the house, and Nelson 
gladly seized the opportunity of seconding the vote for his 
gallant conduct in the bay of Algesiras. Again, when the 
news arrived of the successful ' issue of Lord Keith's ex- 
pedition to Egypt, and of the total destruction of that 
design which he himself had first ruined in the Bay of 
Aboukir, he eagerly supported the vote of thanks which 
the ministry proposed to the successful commanders. The 
preliminaries of the peace were quite to his mind. Much 
as he was hurt at the foolish joy with which the populacte 
dragged the carriage of the French envoy in triumph, "and 
felt," for this act, "ashamed of his country; " he added his 
voice in the defence of the conditions, and supported his old 
master, Lord St. Vincent, in opposition to the cavillings of 
the opposition peers. At last the peace was signed, and 
on the 10th of April, 1802, Nelson's flag was struck. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

NELSON ON SHORE. 

1802, 1803. 

Nelson's Income and Liberality. — Peace of Amiens. — Tour through 
Wales. — Nelson in the House of Lords. — Condition of the Navy. — 
Despard's Trial. — Prospect of War. 

During rather more than twelve months Nelson re- 
mained on shore on half-pay, residing with the Ham il tons 
at his house at Merton, and occupying his time in country 
amusements, without neglecting his duties as a peer, or the 
best interests of those by whom he had been enabled to 
achieve his great actions. With the money which he had 
obtained for his victory at the Nile, Nelson had some years 
before purchased a small, but pretty, house and grounds at 
Merton in Surrey, where he had placed his aged and infirm 
friend, Sir William Hamilton, and over the domestic 
arrangements of which he had given charg© to the ex- 
ambassadress of Naples. From the commencement of 
his career Nelson had been a poor man ; and when fortune 
ever brought him an additional gift, the innate liberality of 
his nature soon reduced his finances to their former condi- 
tion. In all his services his object had never been prize 
money, but always the destruction of the enemy. "A 
mind like his," he truly said of himself, " was not formed to 
take the road to wealth." He preferred a close blockade of 
a fleet of war, or such manoeuvres as would tempt an equal 
or superior enemy to come out, and try his strength to lin- 
gering on the track of merchantmen, and making a harvest 
of prizes. 

" I have never yet had any money to think about," he 
wrote to his friend and agent ; " and should be surprised if 
I troubled my head about it. In my state, of what conse- 
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quence is all the wealth of this world ? I took for granted 
the East India Company would pay their noble gift to 
Lady Nelson; and whether she lays it out in house or 
land, is, I assure you, a matter of perfect indifference. I 
have given 2,000^. of it to my family, in expectation it had 
been paid. Ah, my dear friend, if I have a morsel of 
bread and cheese in comfort, it is all I ask.*'* 

Separated from his ill-used wife. Nelson had the charge 
of a double establishment to satisfy out of his small income. 
Merton had cost him twenty thousand pounds, and six of 
that still remained on mortgage, and decreased his income. 
His separation from his wife drew 1,800Z. more from his 
revenue, and freely as he did justice to her conduct, 
and acquitted her of every shadow of blame, his mind was 
made-up, and a re- union was impossible. " You will at a 
proper time, and before my arrival in England," he wrote, 
** signify to Lady N. that I expect, and for which I have 
made such a very liberal allowance to her, to be left to 
myself, and without any inquiries from her; for sooner 
than live the unhappy life I did when last I came to Eng- 
land, I would stay abroad for ever. My mind is fixed as 
fate, therefore you will send my determmation in any way 
you may judge proper." f 

Besides this, his family were constantly coming to him 
for assistance, and never could complain of a reftisal. To 
aid them he spared no trouble and no money, and when he 
found that even by him little could be done by his interest 
with the government, he freely gave from his own purse. 
To his sister, Mrs. Bolton, he allowed I50t. a year for the 
education of her son ; to bis poor brother Maurice he gave 
many a help during his life, and when he died, Nelson con- 
tinued to his widow an annuity of 200^., besides constantly 
advancing money to clear off his deceased brother's debts. 
The same liberality which prompted these acts, made his 
commands not only not lucrative to him, but clear losses. 
In the Baltic and Channel alone he lost nearly 6,000Z., and 
when to all these expenses are added the almost numberless 
kindnesses to old comrades, or their children, his subscrip- 
tions to memorials for one poor friend, or payments to 

♦ To Davison, Sept. 23. 1799. t Ibid, April 23, 1801. 
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Irescue the child of another from prison, his income dwindled 
to a mere shadow for the station in which he was hound to 
live. 

Covered, indeed, with honours, Nelson had received less 
from the country than any of his naval predecessors. To 
St. Vincent and Duncan, English pensions of 2,000^. a 
year had been granted equally as to Nelson ; but besides 
these an additional 1,000Z. on the Irish revenue had been 
ffiven, adequately to support their dignities. To Nelson 
this additional revenue had never been voted. It was in 
vain that Nelson represented his case to Mr. Addington 
the then prime minister, and showed how justly he was 
entitled to the same reward as the victors of Camperdown 
and St. Vincent. If, he argued, the pensions of Lord Dun- 
can and Lord St. Vincent were given to enable those peers 
adequately to support their dignities, a similar grant was 
even more necessary for him, as they, after long service, 
had realized handsome fortunes, and he had suddenly risen 
to a title, with but a poor five thousand pounds accumu- 
lated. If they were given for these victories, even com- 
paring Camperdown and St. Vincent with the Nile alone, 
the claim would be sufficiently strong ; but when to that 
victory was added the great, the important, and the decisive 
day of Copenhagen, it would seem to be almost irresistible. 
The minister, however, thought otherwise. The prospect 
of peace seemed firm, and Nelson was left to maintain his 
viscountcy, on about 800Z. a year ; and " yet his charity and 
goodness at Merton seemed unlimited," says one who was 
his neighbour. " His frequently expressed desire was, that 
none in that place should want or sufier affliction that he 
could alleviate ; and this I know he did with a most liberal 
hand, always desiring that it should not be known from 
whence it came, nis residence at Merton was a continued 
course of charity and goodness, setting such an example of 
propriety and regularity that there are few who would not 
be benefited by allowing it."* 

This liberality must soon have ceased, or at least have 
been sorely reduced, had not Nelson towards the close of 
this year, (Nov. 1802,) obtained his share of the prize- 

* Mrs. Ulloch, a resident at Merton. — Nelson, Dispatches, toI. vii. 

o 5 
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money gained in the Mediterranean during the interval of 
Sir John Jervis's departure from that station, and the 
arrival of his successor. Nearly three years had elapsed 
since in the October of 179)3 Sir John Jervis had left the 
Mediterranean, and without either resignation or recall had 
sailed for England, and left Nelson as the acting chief on 
the Mediterranean station. During that interval the Alc- 
mene frigate had captured two Spanish frigates, and the 
share of the commander-in-chief for prize money amounted 
to more than 13,000^. From that time this money had 
been in contest between the two friends, or rather their 
agents. The jury before whom the case was tried, found 
a special verdict of the facts, and left the court of Common 
Pleas to settle the law. That court decided against Nelson, 
and the judgment was brought up to the court of error and 
there reversed, after three years of lingering litigation. 

Nelson was not only satisfied with the conditions on 
which the peace of Amiens was settled, but believed in its 
permanence, if supported by consistent conduct on the 
part of England. " We are now at peace with all the 
world," he writes to a friend, "except Lord Grenville, 
Wyndham and that party ; they see that destruction to the 
country from it which I cannot. I am the friend of peace, 
without fearing war; for my politics are to let France 
know that we will give no insult to her government, nor 
will we receive the smallest. If France takes unfair means 
to prevent our trading with other powers under her in- 
fluence, this 1 consider the greatest act of hostility she can 
show us ; but if Buonaparte understands our sentiments, he 
will not wish to plunge France in a new war with us. 
Every man in France, as well as this country, is wanted for 
commerce : and powerful as he may be, France would pull 
him down for destroying her commerce, and the war in 
this country would be most popular against the man who 
would destroy our commerce. I think our peace is strong, 
if we act as we ought with firmness, and allow France to 
put no false constructions on the words, or on omissions on 
the treaty.''* 

After a two months* stay at Merton, Nelson and the 
Hamiltons commenced a tour through Wales, of which but 
* To Sir B. Boothby. Merton, May, 1802. 
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two occurrences need recording, — the one his appreciation 
of the capabilities of the forest of Dean for the supply of 
our navy with timber, and his able and clear account of its 
present mismanagement, and scheme for its future care. 
The other an address which he delivered at Monmouth in 
August, the concluding paragraph of which deserves to be 
remembered by every officer in our services. 

" I beg leave to return you my most respectful thanks 
for the honour done me in drinking my health, and, also 
for the acknowledgment of the important public services 
you have pleased to say I have rendered my country* It 
was my good fortune to have under my command some of 
the most experienced officers in the English navy, whose 
professional skill was seconded by the undaunted courage 
of the British sailors; and whatever merit might attach 
itself to me, I must declare that I had only to show them 
the enemy, and victory crowned the standard. The British 
navy has received a large portion of public applause, but, 
however well deserved, it should be told that the same 
valour and sense of duty would have marked the conduct 
of the British army, had it been placed in such situations, 
as would have afforded it an equal opportunity of display- 
ing its national courage ; but it has unluckily happened 
that the same good fortune in this instance did not occur, 
or we should have had equal reason for praising its heroism 
and public services. When the English army was sent to 
Egypt, it was the opinion of many intelligent characters 
that it would be destroyed. For my own part I never 
thought so ; for wherever British soldiers have been opposed 
to those of France, they have uniformly conquered them. 
In my own person I have received an overflowing measure 
of the nation's gratitude, far more than I either merited or 
expected ; because the same success would have crowned 
the effijrts of any other British admiral who had under his 
command such distinguished officers, and such gallant 
crews. And here let me impress it on the mind of every 
officer in the service, that to whatever quarter of the globe 
he may be destined, whether to the East or West Indies, to 
Africa or America, the eyes of his country are upon him ; 
and so long as public men, in public stations, exert them- 
selves in those situations to fulfil the datv demanded from 
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them by the public, they will always find the British natioil 
ready to heap upon them the utmost extent of its gratitude 
and its applause." * 

On the 21st of December, 1802, Lord Nelson made the 
following speech on the bill for a naval inquiry into abuses. 
After mentioning the confidence that might be placed in 
the authoritative inquiry of the commissioners, he said : — 
" My lords, in the absence of my noble friend who is at the 
head of the admiralty, I think it my duty to say a few 
words to your lordships in regard to a bill of which the 
objects have an express reference to the interests of my 
profession as a seaman. It undoubtedly originates in the 
feeling of the admiralty that they have not the power to 
remedy certain abuses which they perceive to be the most 
injurious to the public service. Every man knows that 
there are such abuses ; and I hope there is none among us 
who would not gladly do all that can be constitutionally 
effected to correct them. Yet, if I had heard of any objec- 
tion of weight urged against the measure in the present 
bill, I should certainly have hesitated to do aught to pro- 
mote its progress through the forms of this house. But I 
can recollect but one thing with which I have been struck 
as possibly exceptionable in its tenor. It authorizes the 
commissioners to call for and inspect the books of mer- 
chants who may have had transactions of business with any 
of the boards or prize agents into whose conduct they are 
to inquire. But the credit of the British merchant is the 
support of the commerce of the world : his books are not 
lightly, nor for any ordinary purpose to be taken out of his 
own hands. The secrets of his business are not to be too 
curiously pried into. The books of a single merchant may 
betray the secrets, not only of his own affairs, but of those 
with whom he is principally connected in business, and the 
reciprocal confidence of the whole commercial world may, 
by the authoritative inquiry of these commissioners be 
shaken. All this, at least, I should have feared as liable to 
happen if the persons who are named in the bill had not 
been men whose characters are above all suspicion of indis- 
cretion or malice. 1 may presume it to be the common 
conviction of merchants that in such hands they will be 
* Naval Chronicle, vol. zx. p. 110. 
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safe, since they have made no opposition to the Bill in its 
former progress, and since they have offered no appearance 
against it by counsel at your lordships' bar ; and truly, my 
lords, if the bill be thus superior to all objections, I can 
affirm that the necessities, the wrongs of those who are 
employed in the naval service of their country most loudly 
call for the redress which it purposes. From the highest 
admiral in the service, to the lowest cabin boy that walks 
the street, there is not a man that may be in distress, with 
lar^e sums of wages due to him, of which he shall by no 
diligence of request be able to obtain payment ; there is not 
a man whose entreaties will be readily answered with aught 
but insults at the proper places for his appUcation, if he 
come not with particular recommendations to a preference. 
From the highest admiral to the meanest seaman, whatever 
the sums of prize money due to him, no man can tell when 
he may securely call any part of it his own. A man may 
have 40,000^. due to him in prize-money, and yet be dis- 
missed without a shilling if he ask for it at the proper office, 
without particular recommendation. Are these things to 
be tolerated "i Is it not for the interest, is it not for the 
honour of the country, that they should be as speedily as 
possible redressed ? 1 should be as unwilling as any man 
to give an over- weening preference to the interests of my 
own profession ; but I cannot help thinking that under all 
the circumstances of the affair your lordships will be 
strongly disposed to advance this bill into a law as speedily 
as may be consistent with the order of your proceedings, 
and with due prudence of deliberation." 

The condition of the Navy had ever occupied Nelson's 
attention; and with the opening of the year 1803, he pro- 
posed a scheme for securing good seamen for our service, 
and of, in some degree, reducing the evils of the pressgang, 
and the horrors of desertion. His scheme proceeded on 
the system of rewards. Every seaman that could produce 
a certificate of five years* service and good conduct was to 
be entitled to a premium of two guineas a year, exclusive 
of every other remuneration for services or wounds. If he 
could produce a certificate of eight years* service, the bounty 
was to be raised to double. How far such a scheme 
might have answered it is needless now to consider. The 
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sudden outbreak of the war laid aside every such scheme, 
and it is no longer useful except to demonstrate Nelson's 
anxiety for the men to whom he was so greatly indebted 
for his honours. 

The same veneration and confidence towards Nelson still 
existed as after his return from the Nile: and many a 
public demonstration of feeling would have been paid iim 
had not his strong feelings on the subject of Copenhagen 
compelled him to refuse every proffered honour that did not 
pay up the outstandingf debt to that victory. When Nelson 
was summoned by Colonel Despard to bear his testimony 
to that traitor's conduct whilst serving with him in his 
early career on the Spanish main. Lord Ellenborough said, 
" This testimony to the bravery, honour, and loyalty of the 
prisoner has been given by one on whom to pronounce an 
eulogy were to waste words." 

But now the prospect of peace was rapidly clouding 
over, and a renewal of the war seemed imminent. Hardly 
had the treaty been signed before the first consul began to 
extend his power in defiance of the terms of that peace. In 
Italy the chieftainship of the Cisalpine Republic was soon 
added to his other honours. Holland was soon demoral- 
ized, and rendered subservient to French interests; and 
when Switzerland refused to obey Bonaparte's orders and 
alter her form of government to suit his views, an army 
immediately marched into her territory, and enforced the 
submission of her people. England, alarmed at these acts, 
had been slow in yielding up possession of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the other Batavian colonies, and still re- 
tained Malta, and refused to resign it until the Italian 
and Swiss matters were satisfactorily settled. Every 
day made a rupture more certain ; and at last, after a 
scene of personal abuse of our ambassador at Paris, on the 
13th of March, 1803, Bonaparte seized every Englishman 
in his dominions, and 10,000 prisoners were the first-fruits 
of the rupture of the peace of Amiens. In England his 
treacherous act had a startling effect. Revenge was fierce 
in every one's heart, and the renewal of the war at once 
popular and necessary. Within a few days of the outbreak 
Nelson's flag was hoisted at Spithead as commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BLOCKADE AND THE CHASE. 

1803—1805. 

The Invasion. — Nelson off Toulon in the Victory. — Conduct of thfe 
Spanish Court. — The long Blockade. — Nelson's Health. — Health of the 
Fleet. — The anxious Watch. — The run-away Nelson and Mr. Latouche 
Treville. — Captain Layman. — Nelson and his Comrades. — The Escape 
of the French. — The Chase to the West Indies and back. — Portsmouth. 

So unsettled had been the relations between England and 
France during the short peace of Amiens, that like the five 
year truces of the Athenian dramatist, the entire peace 
had smelled of " pitch and naval preparation.** On neither 
side of the Channel had there been a real cessation from 
warlike preparations, and when all at once the war burst 
out, England was as ready to cover the sea with her fleets 
as France to crowd her shores with her army. At war 
with us alone, Bonaparte had no place on the Continent 
where he could measure forces with us, and the project of 
invasion was renewed in such a way as to give him a hope 
of carrying out the scheme if the opportunity should offer, 
or the means of suddenly pouring the numerous troops 
thus collected on the coast into the heart of Germany, in 
the event of a continental war. 

Six camps of rendezvous were marked out on the French 
coast; and thus, under the project of the invasion, six 
powerful armies lay ready to move wherever occasion 
might call for them. One hundred and fifty thousand men 
were collected in these camps, more than 3,000 boats of 
every description crowded the harbours of Boulogne, Cher- 
bourg, Calais, and Dunkirk ; and in order to cover this 
flotilla, in every naval arsenal new ships of war were being 
brought forward, and new attempts made to raise the fleets 
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of France to a match with those of England. From these 
faarhouTS hardly a ship could stir without our cognizance, so 
closely were they blockaded by our fleets. But a deep-laid 
scheme was being planned, which all but succeeded, and 
would have materially endangered our safety, but for the 
crowning day of Trafalgar. The scheme was to prepare 
small squadrons in every port, push them out to sea under 
cover of bad weather, order them to rendezvous in the 
West Indies, and whilst the English fleet was in pursuit, 
suddenly to return to the Channel, raise such blockades as 
might still remain in force, release the imprisoned flotilla, 
and force the invasion at a time when the floating defences 
of this country were far away. 

The two most important commands in the opening war 
were the Brest and Toulon squadrons ; to the one Admiral 
Cornwallis was appointed, to the other Nelson. The 
Victory was given to Nelson as his flag-ship ; and in this 
noble vessel of 100 guns, the still venerable memorial of 
his last day, he hoisted his flag within two days of his 
appointment, and in a similar time, with his accustomed 
rapidity, was standing out from Spithead towards his ap- 
pointed command. The Amphion frigate alone accom- 
panied him. His first destination was to endeavour to join 
Cornwallis off* Ushant, with whom he was to leave the 
Victory, if that admiral required her assistance, and to pro- 
ceed in the Amphion to his squadron, which was watching 
Toulon, under the command of Sir R. Bickerton. After 
several days' cruise on the spot where Cornwallis was to 
have been met, Nelson shifted his flag to the Amphion, left 
the Victory to come after him as soon as she could be 
spared, and bore away with all speed for the Mediterranean. 
On the 8th of July the Amphion joined the fleet off 
Toulon, and Nelson commenced that wonderful and un- 
tiring watch over his opponents which lasted for more than 
eighteen months, during which he set his foot on shore 
only three days. 

Though with a fleet of from nine to ten sail-of-the-line, 
besides frigates and sloops, Nelson's command embraced so 
many places of importance requiring ships to guard their 
trade, or to prevent the enemy from getting to sea, that he 
could hardly ever keep more than five sail of the line in 
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the immediate vicinity of Toulon to watch the French 
squadron, which numbered seven line-of-battle ships, several 
heavy frigates, and numerous corvettes. Nor was it to 
the French alone that Nelson's attention was to be di- 
rected, though with them alone our war was at present. 
The conduct of the Spaniards called for constant attention. 
Swayed by French interests, the Spanish court had, 
through fear of war, refused indeed, to lend their ships or 
their troops to our opponents ; but they were not so pru- 
dent with their money. A yearly contribution of nearly 
three millions towards the sinews of the war was guaranteed 
by Spain, and her influence given in persuading Portugal to 
add a monthly contribution of 40,000^. Besides this, an old 
act of the year 1771, excluding British ships from Spanish 
ports, was put into effect, whilst French privateers from 
these very ports annoyed our trade, and carried their prizes 
to and even sold them in these neutral harbours. Such 
conduct greatly irritated Nelson, and his complaint to the 
captain-general of Catalonia spoke out freely on the sub- 
ject. Irom him he claimed the right of lying just as long 
as he pleased in Spanish ports, wnilst tliat right was al- 
lowed to other powers. To our ambassador at Madrid he 
wrote. " That he was ready to make large allowances for 
the miserable situation in which Spain has placed herself, 
but that there was a certain line, beyond wnich he could 
not submit to be treated with disrepect.*' "We have 
given up French vessels," he added, "taken within gun- 
shot of the Spanish shore, and yet French vessels are 
allowed to attack our ships from the Spanish shore. Your 
Excellency may assure the Spanish government, that in 
whatever place the Spaniards allow the French to attack us, 
in that place I shall order the French to be attacked." For 
more than a year this conduct on the part of Spain was 
borne by England ; but when the armaments continued to 
increase in her ports, and even her packet ships to assume 
the character of men-of-war, England was convinced that 
Spain waited only for the arrival of her treasure ships from 
South America to declare open hostilities with us. Under 
this impression secret orders were given to intercept the 
treasure frigates, and to seize any Spanish vessel bearing 
naval and military stores. On the 5th of October the 
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frigates were seized by Admiral Cochrane, and with feel- 
ings greatly embittered by the course we had pursued in 
thus commencing the war whilst our ambassador was at 
Madrid, Spain joined heart and soul with France, and the 
Spanish fleets and ports were added to our cares. 

After eight months of his laborious service, varied only 
by short visits of the squadron to the Maddalena Isles, off 
Sardinia, or by a more than usually bad storm, Nelson thus 
describes his multifarious duties in a letter to his friend, 
Lord Minto : — 

" The Turk calls to me might and main, so does Naples, 
Sardinia, and Malta, for to guard Egypt, but my course is 
steady, and I hope some day very soon to fulfil the 
warmest wishes of my countiy and expectations of my 
friends, amon^t whom, in the nrst-rate quality, I rate you 
my old and sincere friend, and I only hope you may be 
able at some debate to say, as your partiality has said 
before, * Nelson has done more than he has done before.' 
I can assure you it shall be a stimulus to my exertion on 
the day of battle. I have seven, the French ten, Spa- 
niards sixteen at Cadiz, and going there easily from Car- 
tha^ena. I am now on my way to settle a little account 
with the Dey of Algiers. We had better be at open war 
than insulted as we have been. Government have reposed 
great confidence in me, and I hope my conduct will meet 
their approbation ; but my dear friend, after all this almost 
boasting, what is man ? — a child of the day ; and you will 
scarcely credit, after all I have wrote, that the medical 
gentlemen are wanting to survey me, and to send me to 
Bristol for the re-establishment of my health ; but what- 
ever happens, I have run a glorious race."* 

This laborious watch, which he kept so unremittingly, 
was to be performed with a fleet, already lone at sea, and 
deficient in the numbers of its seamen and me condition 
of its ships ; but the spirit of the admiral pervaded the 
fleet, and no one dreamed of going home, but each captain 
did his best to supply his deficiencies from his own re- 
sources. 

" Were I, my dear Troubridge,'* wrote Nelson, ** to begin 

• To Lord Minto, Jan. 11, 1804. 
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describing all the complaints and wants of this fleet, if 
would be exactly the same, I dare say, as you receive from 
all other stations ; but as it can be attended with no good 
effect, I shall save myself the trouble of writing, and you of 
reading them."* 

" My crazy fleet," he again writes to his agent, "are get- 
ting in a very indifferent state, and others will soon follow. 
The finest ships in the service will soon be destroyed. I 
know well enough that if I was to go into Malta I should 
save the ships during this bad season; but if I am to watch 
the French I must be at sea, and if at sea must have bad 
weather ; and if the ships are not fit to stand bad weather 
they are useless. I do not say much ; but I do not believe 
that Lord St. Vincent would have kept the sea with such 
ships; but my time of service is nearly. over. A natural 
anxiety of course must attend my station; but, my dear 
friend, my eyesight fails me most dreadfully; I firmly be- 
lieve that in a very few years I shall be stone blind. It is 
this only of all my maladies that makes me unhappy; but 
God's will be done. If I am successful against the French 
I shall ask my retreat ; and if I am not, I hope I shall 
never live to see it, for no personal exertion on my part 
shall be spared."! 

" I have submitted to Sir Richard Strachan," he writes 
to Lord Minto, " whether the state of the French ships at 
Cadiz would allow of his coming to me for six weeks ; for 
although I have no fears of the event of a battle with six 
to their eight, yet if I can have eight to their eight I shall 
not despise the equality. We are not stoutly or in any 
manner well manned in the Victory, but she is in very ex- 
cellent order, thanks to Hardy, and I think woe be to the 
Frenchman she gets alongside of."J 

But though his squadron was far from so powerful as 
fully to enable him to keep so strict a watch throughout 
the entire sphere of his command, the health of the fleet 
afforded him especial satisfaction and great hope that the 
condition of its seamen would in the hour of battle com- 
pensate for the weakness of his force. " We are remark- 

• To Troubridge, Dec. 21, 1803. f To Davison, Dec. 12, 1803. 
X To Lord Minto, Jan. 11, 1804. 
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ably healthy." « We have but three men ill," are some 
among many expressions in his letters ; and well might he 
feel delighted in this healthy condition of his fleet, and 
glory in it ; for to his consent care and devotion to the 
minutisB of the service, aided by his able captains, that con- 
dition was due. The volume of the letters which comprises 
this time of his life presents to the careless reader a 
tedious collection of trifling orders. The supply of com, 
of fruits, of wine, of onions, of hay, fills page after page, 
and is passed over as tedious and common place ; but it is 
just this common place attention to small duties that 
marks the great man. The conqueror of the Peninsula 
was equally attentive to the state of his camp-kettles as to 
the political intrigues of his Spanish allies. Great events 
often spring from small causes. Of this attention to 
detail, as bearing on the health of his squadron. Nelson 
said: — 

"The great thing in all military service is health ; and 
you will agree with me that it is easier for an officer 
to keep men healthy than for a physician to cure them. 
Situated as this fleet has been without a friendly port, 
where we could get all the things so necessary for us, yet 
I have, by changing the cruising ground, not allowed the 
sameness of prospect to satiate the mind. Sometimes by 
looking at Toulon, Ville Franche, Barcelona, and Rosas, 
then running round Minorca, Sardinia, and Corsica, and two 
or three times anchoring for a few days, and sending a ship 
to the last place for onions, which I find the best thing 
that can be given to seamen, having always good mutton 
for the sick, cattle when we can get them, and plenty of 
fresh water. In the winter it is the best plan to give 
half the allowance of grog instead of all wine. These 
things are for the commander-in-chief to look to; but 
shut very nearly out from Spain, and only getting refresh- 
ments by steal tn from other places, my command has been 
an arduous one." * 

His own health formed the only exception to the favour- 
able state of the fleet. Incessant care and a constant ner- 
vous excitement tended to aggravate the many maladies to 

• To Dr. Moseley, March, 1804. 
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which his weakened frame was subject, and he looked 
forward to his return to Merton with anxiety. To his 
brother he wrote, at the close of the year 1803: — "Next 
Christmas, please God, I shall be at Merton ; for by that 
time, with all the anxiety attendant on such a command as 
this, I shall be done up. The mind and body both wear 
out, and my eye is every month visibly getting worse, and 
I much fear it will end m total blindness. The moment 
the battle is over, if I am victorious, I shall ask for my 
retreat ; if, unfortunately, the contrary, I hope never to live 
to see it.*' In that case you will get an early seat in the 
House of Lords." * And in the following March, he assured 
his friend and agent, " Day by day, my dear friend, I am 
expecting the French fleet to put to sea, every day, hour, 
and moment; and you may rely that if it is within the 
power of man to get at them, it shall be done ; and I am 
sure that all my brethren look to that day as the finish of 
our laborious cruise. The event no man can say exactly ; 
but I must think or render great injustice to those imder 
me, that, let the battle be when it may, it will never have 
been surpassed. My shattered frame, if I survive that day, 
will require rest, and that is all I shall ask for. If I fall on 
such a glorious occasion, it shall be my pride to take care 
that my friends shall not blush for me. These things are 
in the hands of a wise and just Providence, and his will be 
done. I have got some trifle, thank God, to leave those 
I hold most dear, and I have taken care not to neglect it. 
Do not think I am low spirited on this account, or fancy 
anything is to happen to me. Quite the contrary; my 
mind is calm, and I have only to think of destroying our 
inveterate foe.f 

The admiral in Toulon was the only Frenchman that 
could boast of having beaten off Nelson. Monsieur La 
Touche Treville had commanded at Boulogne at Nelson's: 
failure, and had now come to beat him again, if he could, 
from off Toulon. To give him every opportunity of doing 
this, Nelson kept watch with sufficient closeness to prevent 
the French admiral's entire escape, and yet, with sufficient 
laxness, to entice him out to sea if he wished it. With re* 

* To Dr. Nelson, Dec. 14, 1804. f To Daviaon, March 28, 1804. 
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gard to this system he said to the Lord Mayor of London, in 
return for the city's thanks for his blockade of Toulon : — 
" I do assure your lordship that there is not a man breath- 
ing who sets a higher value upon the thanks of his fellow- 
citizens of London than myself; but I should feel as much 
ashamed to receive them for a particular service marked in 
the resolution if I felt that I did not come within that line 
of service, as I should feel hurt at having a great victory 
passed over without notice. I beg to inform your lordship 
that the port of Toulon has never been blockaded by me ; 
quite the reverse. Every opportunity has been afforded the 
enemy to put to sea, for it is there that we hope to realize 
the hopes and expectations of our country, and I trust that 
they will not be disappointed.'* * 

" Do not think," he wrote to his old comrade. Sir A. Ball, 
in the summer of 1804, "I am tired of watching Monsieur 
La Touche Treville. I have now taken up a method of 
making him angry; I have lefl Sir Richard Bickerton 
with part of the fleet twenty leagues from hence, and with 
five of the line am preventing his cutting capers, which he 
had done for some time past,' off Cape Sicie. Monsieur 
La Touche has several times hoisted his topsail-yards up, 
and on the 4th of June we having hoisted the standard and 
saluted, he sent outside Sepet about one mile five sail of 
the line and two frigates, and kept three sail and three 
fiigates with their topsails alofl, himself one of them, and 
the rear-admiral another, therefore I did not believe him 
in earnest; however, we run as near as was proper, and 
brought to. They formed a pretty line at sunset, and then 
stood into the harbour. A ship of the line and frigate 
every morning weigh and stand between Sepet and La 
Malgue. Some happy day I expect to see his eight sail, 
which are in the outer road, come out, and if he will 
get abreast of Porquerolle I will try what stuff he is made 
of; therefore you see, my dear Ball, I have no occasion to 
be fretful; on the contrary, I am fiill of hopes, and com- 
mand a fleet that never gives me an uneasy moment." f 

As far as Nelson could see, the French admiral preferred 
the safety of the batteries to even the chance of a victory. 

* To the Lord Mayor, April 1, 1803. f To Sir A Ball, June 7, 1804. 
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Judge, then, of his astonishment when he heard that Mon- 
sieur La Touche had actually made him run away. Luckily 
the Frenchman named the day, and then Nelson knew that 
he had converted the retreat of the Canopus, Donegal, and 
Amazon, when reconnoitring close to the port, unsupport- 
ed by the main fleet, and threatened by four line-of-battle 
ships and three heavy frigates, into Nelson's running away. 
" I am expecting Monsieur La Touche (as he has wrote 
a letter that I ran away) to come out of his nest. The 
whole history was too contemptible for my notice, but I 
have thought it right, not upon my own account, but for 
the satisfaction of the admiralty, &c., to send a copy of 
the Victory's log; for if my character for not running 
away is not fixed by this time, it is not worth my trouble to 

J)ut the world right at my time of life ; and if any Eng- 
ishman has believed for one moment the story, I may to 
my friend say, without fear of being thought arrogant, that 
they do not deserve to have me serve them ; but I have 
kept Monsieur La Touche's letter, and if I take him I shall 
either never see him, or if I do, will make him eat his let- 
ter. Perhaps sovereign contempt is the best." * To the ad- 
miralty he wrote, "Although I most certainly never thought 
of writing a line upon Monsieur La Touche's having cut 
a caper a few miles outside of Toulon on the 14th of June, 
wherQ he well knew I could not get at him without placing 
the ships under the batteries which surround that port, and 
that had I attacked him in that position, he could retire 
into his secure nest whenever he pleased ; yet as that gen- 
tleman has thought proper to write a letter, stating that 
the fleet imder my command ran away, and that he pur- 
sued it, perhaps it may be thought necessary for me to say 
something ; but I do assure you, sir, that I know not what 
to say, except by a flat contradiction, for if my character is 
not established by this time for not being apt to run away, 
it is not worth my time to attempt to put ihe world right. 
It is not, therefore, I do assure their lordships, with any 
such intention, that I stain my paper with a vaunting man's 
name, and therefore I shall only state that the fleet I have 
the honour and happiness to command is in the highest 

* To Davison, Aug. 9, 1804. 
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state of discipline, good order, good humour, and good 
health, and that the united wishes of all are, I am sure, to 
meet Monsieur La Touche at sea; then I ought not to 
douht that I should be able to write a letter equally satis- 
factory to my king, my country, and myself/** 

Though unable, from the unprofitable nature of the 
service to which he had devoted himself, to give his 
fleet any opportunity of sharing prize-money, or his young 
officers much hope of promotion, the same generous care 
for their interests, and bold and uncompromising asser- 
tion of their claims, as in all his previous commands, 
characterized his conduct. No sooner did a new ministry 
place Lord Melville at the head of the admiralty, than be 
renewed the claim for medals for Copenhagen. "To 
redeem that solemn pledge be had made, never to omit, 
upon any change of administration, stating the just claim 
wnich he considered the battle of Copenhagen had to such 
a reward.** f The accidental omission of the junior flag- 
officer of his fleet (Sir R. Bickerton), from the citv vote 
of thanks for the blockade of Toulon, drew from him an 
indignant remonstrance at such unmerited neglect, and 
a warm eulogium on Sir Richard and his other flag-officer, 
Admiral Campbell. And when the Raven sloop was lost off 
Cadiz with admiralty despatches, and the court-martial 
brought in a severe verdict against her captain, condemning 
him to be placed at the bottom of the list of his rank, Nel- 
son generously interfered and saved him. Out of kindness 
to the officer of the watch. Nelson had persuaded Captain 
Layman to omit a severe reflection on his conduct, in his 
defence, fearing that they would hang the poor feUow if 
they heard the remark. In consequence of this omission, 
the sentence fell with greater severity on Captain Layman; 
and Nelson feeling that this was not a little due to his own 
interference hastened to the rescue. Not content with 
sending; home the strongest official representations to the 
admiralty with the sentence, he addressed a private appeal 
to Lord Melville, a noble record of his fearless generosity, 
seeing that in it, he patronized the conduct so condemned 

* To W. Marsden, Secretary to the Admiralty, Aug. 12, 1804. 
t To Mr. Stoddard. Genoa, June 16, 1804. 
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by the sentence, and placed himself side by side with the 
culprit. 

"My dear lord/' he wrote, "I enclose some remarks 
made by Captain Layman whilst he was in Spain, after the 
very unfortunate loss of that fine sloop which your lordship 
was so good as to give me the command of. Your lordship 
will find the remarks flow from a most intelligent and 
active mind, and may be useful should any expedition take 
place against Cadiz ; and my dear lord, give me leave to 
recommend Captain Layman to your kind protection ; for, 
notwithstanding the court-martial has thought him deserv- 
ing of censure for his running in with the land* yet, my lord, 
allow me to say, that Captain Layman's misfortune was, per- 
haps, conceiving that other people's abilities were equal to 
his own, which, indeed, very few people's are. I own myself 
one of those who do not fear the shore, for hardly any great 
things are done in a small ship by a man that is ; therefore 
I make very great allowances for him. Indeed, his station 
was intended never to be from the shore in the Straits, and 
if he did not every day risk his sloop, he would be useless 
upon that station. Captain Layman has served with me in 
three ships, and I am well acquainted with his bravery, zeal, 
judgment, and activity; nor do I regret the loss of the 
Raven, compared to the value of Captain Layman's services, 
which are a national loss. You must, my dear lord, forgive 
the warmth which I express for Captain Layman ; but he is 
in adversity, and therefore has the more claim to my atten- 
tion and regard. If I had been censured every time I had 
run my ship or fleets under my command into great danger, 
I should long ago have been out of the service, and never 
in the House of Peers. 1 am, my dear lord, most faithfully, 
your obedient servant, ** Nelson and Bronte." 

Nor was it only a scarcity of vacancies that cramped 
Nelson's means of rewarding the many deserving officers 
that served in his fleet; his power of filling up places was 
much confined, and his recommendations to the authorities 
at home too often were disregarded, in order to provide for 
political nominees. The near relations of brother officers he 
regarded as legacies to the service, and his earliest vacancies 
were always given to such claimants. " I agree with your 
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Royal Highness/' he wrote to his old friend the Duke of 
Clarence, "that the son of a Rodney ought to be the protege 
of every one in the kingdom, and particularly of the sea 
officers. Had I known there had been this claimant, some 
of my own lieutenants must have given way to such a name, 
and he should have been placed in the Victory. She is (uU, 
and I have twenty on my list, but, whatever numbers I have, 
the name of Rodney must cut many of them out." * After 
the battlfe of the Nile he recommended his first lieutenant, 
Gal way, in these expressive terms, " he has no friends, and is 
one of the best officers in my ship." Of Captain Taddy of 
the marines, who was killed on board the Vanguard, he wrote 
to Lord Spencer that he had a family of small children; that 
his eldest son was now on board his ship, and fourteen years 
of age, and solicited for him a commission in his late father's 
corps. 

His old debt of kindness to his first patron, Sir Hyde 
Parker, Nelson paid by the care he took of his grandson. 
**I have kept him," he wrote to his grandfather, " as a lieu- 
tenant in the Victory, and shall not part with him until I 
can make him a post-captain; which you may be assured I 
shall lose no time in doing. It is the only opportunity ever 
offered me of showing that my feelings of gratitude to you 
are as warm and alive as when you first took me by the 
hand. I owe all my honours to you, and I am proud to ac- 
knowledge it to all the world." f Nor was this kindness to 
old comrades or their descendants confined to his own class. 
Nelson never forgot or neglected a good seaman, and he 
enters in his diary with evident delight, the pleasure which 
he experienced in making an old Agamemnon, George 
Jones, a gunner into the Cameleon brig. During this cruise 
it was that one of the seamen fell oveAoard, and was saved 
with great risk by the master's mate who sprang into the 
water to his rescue. The gallant act met wim its reward in 
an appointment as acting lieutenant to the Bittern. When 
Lord Nelson presented the commission to Mr. Flin on the 
quarter-deck, the young mids cheered in such a significant 
manner that Nelson recognized their meaning, and putting 



* To the Duke of Clarence, 1803. 
t To Sir H. Parker, Oct. 1803. 
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up his hand commanded silence : " Stop, young gentlemen," 
he said with a smile, " Mr. Flin has done a gallant thing to- 
day, and he has done many gallant things before, for which 
be has got his reward; but mind, I will have no more 
making lieutenants for seamen falling overboard." 

And with all this kindness and anxiety for his comrades, 
there was no show, no parade in his acts. He not only 
wished his interference to be concealed from the object of 
his solicitations, but he took care that it should be concealed, 
and in most cases the officer knew not at the time to whom 
he was indebted for his reward, and too often regarded it, as 
Nelson desired it should come, ** as a godsend." His greatest 
happiness was to be able to promote the deserving, and when 
the rules of the service took away from him that power, his 
next greatest pleasure was to render to such officers, unsoli- 
cited service, and to do his best to obtain for them their 
merited promotion. 

Besides these more important annoyances. Nelson had to 
contend with many a local English agent who would believe 
that he knew best what ought to be done, and with a section 
of his subordinates who conceived themselves to be their 
own masters. With both parties he was equally peremp- 
tory. To one agent, Mr. Stoddard, at Genoa, wno pre- 
sumed to dictate now a blockade of that port should be kept, 
Nelson wrote with marked contempt, 

'^1 am blockading Genoa, &c., and am continuing it in 
the way I think most proper. Whether modem law or 
ancient law makes my mode right I cannot judge ; and 
surely of the mode of disposing of a fleet I must, if I am fit 
for my post, be a better judge than any landsman, however 
learned he may appear. It would be the act of a fool to tell 
Europe where I intend to place the ships for the purpose of 
effijctually obeying my orders ; not a captain can know it, 
and their positions wiB vary according to information I may 
receive, therefore, if I were so inclined, I can assure you 
upon my word that I cannot at any one moment tell the 
most likely spot to intercept the commerce of Genoa and 
Especia. I endeavour, as well as I am able, to obey my 
orders without entering into the nice distinctions of lawyers. 
I will not further take up your time on a subject which, 
without being a lawyer, merely as a man could have ad- 
mitted of no dispute. 

H 2 
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With his other annoyers, the younff officers of the artil- 
lery who were on hoard to manage the bombs, Nelson was 
equally peremptory. Conceiving that their usefulness was 
confined to the mere management of their own artillery, 
these young officers forbad their gunners to assist in working 
the ships on board of which they were, and fortified their 
refiisal by an appeal to a clause in an Act of Parliament. 
" There is no real happiness in the world," wrote Nelson to 
Lord St. Vincent. " With all content and smiles around 
me, up start those artillery boys, (I understand they are not 
beyond that age,) and set us at defiance ; speaking in the 
most disrespectful way of the navy and its commanders. I 
know you well, my lord, that, with your quickness, the mat- 
ter would have been settled, and perhaps some of them 
been broke. I am, perhaps, more patient, but I do assure 
you not less resolved, if my plan of conciliation is not at- 
tended to. You and I are on the eve of quitting the theatre 
of our exploits; but we hold it due to our successors, never, 
whilst we have a tongue to speak, or a hand to write, to 
allow the navy to be m the smallest degree injured in its 
discipline by our conduct." To Trowbridge he wrote in the 
same spirit : — " It is the old history trying to do away with 
the Act of Parliament, but I trust they will never succeed ; 
for when they do, farewell to our naval superiority. We 
should be prettily commanded. Let them once gain the 
step of being independent of the navy on board a ship, and 
they will soon have the other, and command us. But, 
thank God, my dear Trowbridge, the King himself cannot 
do away the Act of Parliament. Although my career is 
nearly run, yet it would embitter my future days and ex- 
piring moments to hear of our navy being sacrificed to the 
army." The difficulty was eventually settled, on Nelson's 
suggestion, by instituting the corps of marine artillery that 
still adorns our naval service. 

Monsieur La Touche still preferred remaining in his 
secure harbour, hoping to weary Nelson out by delay. 
Weary, indeed, and sorely sick was Nelson, and at last his 
energy gave way, and he pressed for his recall. " My ser- 
vices," he wrote to Sir Edward Pellew, " are nearly at an 
end, for in addition to other infirmities, I am nearly blind : 
however,! hope to fight one battle more." "Most probably," 
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he wrote to the Dean of Raphoe, " I shall never see dear 
Bumham more : but 1 have a satisfaction in thinking that 
my bones will probably belaid with my fathers in the village 
that gave me birth." " I have had a sort of rheumatic 
fever, they tell me," he writes to his friend Dr. Baird ; 
"but I have felt the blood gushing up the left side of my 
head, and the moment it comes to my brain I am fast asleep." 
" My health, or rather constitution," he writes to Sir R. 
Kingsmill, " is so much shook, that I doubt the possibility 
of holding out another winter without asses* milk, or some 
months' quiet; then I may get on another campaign or two; 
but when I run over the undermentioned wounds — eye in 
Corsica ; belly, off Cape St. Vincent ; arm, at Teneriffe ; 
head, in Egypt — I ought to be thankful that I am what I 
am." Such was his condition within a year after his de- 
parture from home, and it was under these sufferings that he 
solicited his recall ; and eager as he was to meet nis oppo- 
nent, prayed to be released from his trying service. His 
application to the admiralty ran thus: — 

" It is with much uneasmess of mind that I feel it my 
duty to state to you, for the information of their lordships, 
that I consider my state of health to be such as to make it 
absolutely necessary that I should return to England to re- 
establish it. Another winter, such as the last, I feel myself 
unable to stand against. A few months of quiet may en- 
able me to serve again next spring ; and I believe that 
no officer is more anxious than myself: no officer could 
be placed in a more enviable command than the one I have 
the honour to be placed in, and no command ever produced 
so much happiness to a commander-in-chief, whether in the 
flag-officers, the captains, or the good conduct of the crews, 
in every ship in this fleet ; and the constant marks of appro- 
bation for my conduct which I have received from every 
court in the Mediterranean, leave me nothing to wish for but 
a better state of health. I have thought it necessary to state 
this much, that their lordships mignt not for a moment 
suppose that I had any uneasiness of mind upon any account. 
On the contrary, every person, of all ranks and descriptions, 
seem only desirous to meet my wishes, and to give me satis- 
faction. I must therefore entreat their lordships* permis- 
sion to return to England for the re- establishment of my 
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health, and that their consent may reach me as soon as 
possible, for I have deferred my application already too 
lonff/** 

The alarm caused in Naples by this determination can 
hardly be conceived, and he was earnestly besought to seek 
relief for his shattered frame there, and not to desert 
those who had confidence in him alone. Nelson had had 
reason bitterly to remember Naples, and he resisted the 
temptation. At Christmas leave came to strike his flag, 
but now, ill as he was, he would not accept it. The war 
had broken out with Spain, his opponent would certainly 
now come out of his nest, and Nelson, determined to win, at 
any risk, the prize he had so long watched for, resolved to 
fight his enemy first, and then, if alive, to return home. 

For more than eighteen months Nelson had remained off 
Toulon, and done his utmost to entice the French admiral to 
an engagement. His old antagonist was indeed no more, 
and M. Villeneuve had succeeded to the command at Tou- 
lon; at length, on the 11th of January, the promised co- 
operation of the Spaniards tempted the French to sea, and 
M. Villeneuve stood out from the harbour. Nelson was at 
the Maddalena Islands with his squadron when the frigates 
brought the much-wished-for intelligence on the afternoon of 
the 19th : they had been close to the enemy as late as ten on 
the preceding night, but in four hours had lost sight of them. 
The signal to weigh was instantly made, and by six o'clock 
that evening, the whole fleet was threading its way through 
the narrow channel between Biche and Sardinia: a strait so 
narrow, that but one ship could pass at a time, and each fol- 
lowed the stern-lights of its leader. Trusting to meet his 
enemy off the south end of Sardinia, Nelson prepared for 
battle on the following morning, and with his fleet in that 
state — ready for instant action — beat about the Sicilian seas 
for ten days, saw that Naples, Sicily, and Malta were safe, 
and then, without any news of his foe, save that one dis- 
masted ship had sought refuge in A jaccio, bore away in 
pursuit of him towards the Nile. In this quarter, too, he 
was at fault ; the French had no wish for a second visit to 
the Bay of Aboukir. 

• To W. Marsden, Aug. 15, 1804. 
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This failure weighed heavily on his mind. " I have con- 
sulted no man," he wrote to the admiralty, " therefore the 
whole blame of ignorance in forming my judgment must 
rest with me. I would allow no man to take from me an 
atom of my glory had I fallen in with the French fleet ; nor 
do I desire any man to partake any of the responsibility. 
All is mine, right or wrong." Grieved as he was at his 
failure, he still " felt in that moment of sorrow, that he had 
acted right." " When I call to remembrance all the circum- 
stances, I approve, if nobody else does, of my conduct." As 
he bore up for Malta, news reached him, that, frightened 
by the heavy gales that had so baffled him in the pursuit, 
the French had returned to Toulon, and declined any further 
to brave the tempests of the gulf of Lyons, which his fleet 
had buffeted for twenty montns, without the loss of even a 
spar. Again, the gales drove Nelson to anchor in the bay 
of Palma and prevented his returning to his old station off 
Toulon. However, on the 4th of April his fleet was once 
more sailing towards that port, when he again heard, that on 
the last day of March, Villeneuve had lefl Toulon with 
eleven sail of the line, seven frigates and two brigs. The 
last intelligence gave them as steering for the coast of 
Africa. 

And now began a chase such as has no parallel in naval 
annals. First, he covered the channel between Sardinia and 
the coast of Barbary, so as to intercept the route that the French 
had taken in former years. Then he bore away to Palermo, 
lest they should escape to the north of Corsica : and now, 
assured that they had not gone up the Mediterranean, he sent 
frigates to our squadrons at Gibraltar, Lisbon, and off Brest, 
and then strove his utmost to work to the westward against 
a heavy westerly gale. After five days' hard work, a lieute- 
nant brought the intelligence, that the French were seen 
near the entrance of the Straits, and on the following day 
they had beaten through, and might be now half way to 
Jamaica or Ireland. The Mediterranean indeed had been 
preserved, but every other possession was endangered. 

Favoured by fair winds, whilst Nelson had to beat against 
most adverse gales, Villeneuve reached the Straits in nine 
days, appeared off Carthagena, and then finding the Spanish 
fleet in that port not fitted for sea, passed on, without stopping, 
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towards Cadiz, drove off our small blockading squadron, and 
effected a junction with Admiral Gravina, who came out to 
him with six Spanish and two French ships of the line. 
From this port their course was for Martinique. Three 
thousand French troops were already on board, and about 
half that number of Spaniards. At Martinique 600 more 
waited their coming, and nearly 1000 lay ready at Guada^ 
loupe. With eighteen ships of the line, seven -frigates, and 
three corvettes, the combined fleets bore down on our West 
India islands, with the advantage not only of numbers, but 
of more than a month's start of their active pursuer. 

Such was the fleet, in pursuit of which Nelson reached 
Gibraltar on the 30th of April, after a trying passage, and 
then with a wind so adverse that he was forced to anchor on 
the Barbary shore, and postpone his passage of the Gut until 
a breeze should spring up from the eastward. " My good 
fortune, my dear Ball," he wrote at this time to his friend, 
" seems flown away. I cannot get a fair wind, or even a 
side wind. Dead foul ! Dead foul ! But my mind is fully 
made up what to do when I leave the Straits, supposing 
there is no certain account of the enemy's destination. I 
believe this ill-luck will go near to kill me ; but as these are 
times for exertion, I must not be cast down, whatever I may 
feel."* " If nothing is heard of them," he wrote to the ad- 
miralty, "I shall probably think that the rumours which 
have spread are true, that their object is the West Indies, and 
in that case I think it is my duty to follow them, — or to the 
Antipodes, should I believe that to be their destination." 

At length, on the 5th of May, Nelson passed the Straits, 
intending to obtain intelligence from our squadron off 
Cadiz, or at Lisbon. But now intelligence came from a 
sure quarter, and Nelson immediately acted on it. From 
Campbell, the Portuguese admiral, he learnt that the West 
Indies was undoubtedly the destination of the combined 
fleet. Though he knew well their force, and his phy- 
sicians had ordered him to England before the hot months, 
even of the Mediterranean, with ten sail of the line, and 
three frigates, he started for the West Indies, hoping by his 
superior address to gain eight or ten days on his opponent, 

* To Sir Alexander Ball, Jan. 1805. 
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and little doubting of a successful result, should the sauad- 
rons meet. On the 15th of the mouth he passed Maaeira, 
on the 4th of June he reached Barbadoes. Here he learnt 
that the combined fleets had been seen off' St. Lucia on the 
28th of May, and that their objects were Tobaffo and Tri- 
nidad. Alone in his opinion, Nelson doubted this latter in- 
formation ; .but over-persuaded by his informant, he bore up 
for Tobago, with the observation, " that if the intelligence 
was false, the French fleet was lost." Two thousand troops 
were embarked, and at daybreak on the next morning the 
fleet sailed. 

Not only was this intelligence false, but on the arrival of 
the fleet at Tobago an additional accident rendered the 
escape of the French fleet more certain. A merchant of 
the isle, doubtful whether the fleet was friendly or no, sent 
out a cutter to reconnoitre, and to communicate her intelli- 
gence to him by signal. As it happened, the signal thus 
shown agreed with that which the colonel of Engineers had 
arranged should signify that the French were at Trinidad, 
and as the day was closing, no inquiries were made, but the 
news believed. Hardly had this accident happened when an 
American vessel confirmed this false intelligence, by assert- 
ing that the enemy had boarded him off Granada, and then 
borne away for the Bocas of Trinidad. Thus confirmed in 
his course. Nelson cleared for action, and pushed on for the 
mouths of the Orinoco ; on the 7th he entered the Bay of 
Parma, but the enemy were nowhere to be'peen. Accident 
and artifice had been successful, as he was far to the lee- 
ward of their course. Without a moment's delay he bore 
up for Granada, and what few fleets would even have at- 
tempted, endeavoured to fetch to windward of that island. 

But now certain intelligence met him of the capture of 
the Diamond Rock, of the presence of the French fleet at 
Martinique, as far back as the fourth of the month, and their 
intention of attacking Granada that very night. On the 9 th, 
Nelson was off* that island, but the enemy were again 
absent. They had passed to the leeward of Antigua, cap- 
tured a small convoy, and were now in full flight for Europe. 
Grieved as he was that his opponents had thus escaped his 
search. Nelson rejoiced that he had saved the West Indies 
by his pursuit, and prevented the capture of the enormous 
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homeward-bound fleet that was on the point of leaving those 
islands. To Europe was now his course, and, without delay, 
disembarking the troops at Antigua on the 15th, he turned 
his head to England, and pursued his opponents, with his old 
force increased, indeed, by the Spartiate, seventy-four, the 
only ship that he took away from the West India station. 

So greatly had he by seamanship gained upon the com- 
bined fleets, that five days after he left Antigua the Amazon 
brought intelligence that the foe was hardly two days' sail 
a-head of him. It was then that he wrote in his diary, — • 
"June 21, midnight, nearly calm; saw three planks, which I 
think came from the French fleet; very miserable, which is 
very foolish ;" still the chase continued, and on the 17th of 
July Cape St. "Vincent was in sight, but no enemy. On the 
18th the diary records: **Cape Spartel in sight, but no 
French fleet, nor any information about them.. How sor- 
rowful this makes me ; but I cannot help myself." The 
next entry in the diary brings the chase to a conclusion. 
"July 20, Gibraltar. I went on shore for the first time 
since June 10th, 1803, and from having my foot out of the 
Victory, two years, wanting ten days." The 8000 miles of 
chase were concluded, and his enemy was still safe, and his 
pursuit fruitless. 

At Gibraltar, Nelson's old friend Collingwood at once saw 
through the French projects, and conimunicated.his ideas to 
Nelson. That their object was to liberate the blockading 
fleets, and then take advantage of Nelson's absence. He was 
right ; but he mistook Ireland for their eventual object, in- 
stead of the prosecution of the invasion of England. Still 
without real intelligence. Nelson having watered at Tetuan, 
stood over for Ceuta, until he heard that the combined fleet 
had l)een seen steering to the northward, on the day after 
his arrival at Gibraltar, when he bore away for Cape St. 
Vincent, and cruised about in that direction as much for 
intelligence as in the expectation of intercepting his oppo- 
nents. It was at this time that one of our frigates spoke 
an American, who to the westward of the Azores had fallen 
in with a dismasted privateer, half burnt, and deserted by her 
crew ; a log-book and a few seamen's jackets were found in 
the cabin, and brought to Nelson. Tbe last entry in the log 
was two large vessels, W.N.W. From this he inferred that 
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the vessel was an English privateer, once in the possession 
of the enemy. In this book was a dirty scrap of paper, 
covered with figures. After a long and careful study, Nelson 
pronounced them French figures, and thus read the legend. 
" I can explain the whole, he said ; " the jackets are of 
French manufacture, and prove that the privateer was in 
the possession of the enemy. She had been chased, and 
taken by the two ships that were seen in W.N.W. The 
prize master going on board in a hurry, forgot to take with 
him his reckoning. There is none in the log-book, and this 
daily paper contains her work for the number of days since 
the privateer left Corvo, with an imaccounted for noon, which 
I take to be the chase, in his endeavour to find out her 
situation by back reckonings. By some mismanagement I 
conceive, she was run on ooard of by one of the enemy's 
ships, and dismantled. Not liking delay (for I am satisfied 
that those two ships were the advanced ones of the French 
squadron), and fancying we were close at their heels, they 
set fire to the vessel, and abandoned her in a hurry. If this 
explanation be correct, I infer from it that they are gone 
more to the northward, and more to the northward I will 
look for them." To the northward he went, but still without 
success ; again he looked into Cadiz, to be sure that they 
were not there, then crossed the Bay of Biscay ; and then, as 
a last chance, stood over to the coast of Ireland, in the teeth 
of the win* until the 12th of August. Still frustrated, he 
stood for the Channel to reinforce Cornwallis's fleet, joined 
him off Ushant on the 15th of August, and on the same 
evening, still without even a rumour of the enemy, pro- 
ceeded, in obedience to new orders, to Portsmouth, fealfled 
in his pursuit, exhausted with fatigue, he reached Spithead 
on the 18th, and, with mixed feelings of joy and regret, 
struck his flag, and returned to Merton, after the longest 
blockade and longest chase that our naval annals can 
produce. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TRAFALGAR. 

The last Sight of Home. — ^Nelson and CoUingwood off Cadiz. — Nelson, 
Calder, and Durham. — The last anxious Watch. — The last Orders. — 
The Victory, and last moments of the Victor. 

No sooner had he arrived at Spithead than Nelson heard 
news of the fleet which he had so long been in search of. 
Whilst the French admiral was making the best of his way 
home from the West Indies, Napoleon had everything pre- 
pared, and counted days and hours with anxiety until the 
great armament should arrive. To the fleet at Rochfort he 
sent orders to put to sea, join the Brest squadron, if that had 
escaped, and if not, to proceed off* Ferrol to join Villeneuve. 
Very little is now wanted for success. Fortunately the 
Cuneux brig, which Nelson had sent from Antigua, out- 
stripped the combined fleet, and in twenty-five days brought 
the real news of their object to England. Not a moment 
was lost. Admiral Keehng was ordered to raise the block- 
ade of Rochfort, and join Sir R. Calder off" Ferrol with all 
his force, so as to throw a powerful force in the way of their 
passage to Brest. On the 9th of July the little brig had 
arrived in England; on the 15th the squadrons were united 
off* Ferrol, and fifteen sail of the line ready to contest the 
road to Brest with the combined fleet. Among the many 
able oflficers in that fleet, Captain Durham, of the Defiance, 
was well known as the best look-out captain in the service, 
and as one of the eyes of the squadron. At noon, on the 
22nd of July, when some distance from the rest of the fleet, 
Captain Durham first saw the combined fleets, and by means 
of firing guns, letting fly his topsails, and yawing his ship, 
brought the admiral within signal distance, and communi- 
cated the long-wished-for intelligence. Immediately the 
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signal for action was given, and Sir R. Calder, with his fif« 
teen sail of the line, of which two were only sixty-four gun- 
ships, bore down on his opponents, who now mustered 
twenty line-of-battle ships, besides three heavy vessel^ 
armed " en flute.'* For four hours the action lasted, until 
the fog became so dense that the ships ahead and astern 
could not be seen, and Sir Robert gave the signal to dis- 
continue, and hastened to secure nis two prizes, the St. 
Raphael and El Ferme, seventy-fours. On the following 
morning the eye of the squadron was again ordered to keep 
the enemy in sight, and soon began to show signal after 
signal to the commander-in-chief. To the first signal, 
" You can weather the enemy," no answer was given ; nor 
was any notice taken of the second, " That the enemy were 
increasing their distance." At last Captain Durham in- 
quired if he was still to keep sight of the enemy ; the 
answer was, his recall to the line of sailing. " You were 
over-zealous, you made me some improper signals," was all 
that Sir Robert said when Captain Durham came on board 
the flag-ship, so little did he appreciate such eagerness; and 
when he wrote his dispatch to the admiralty, he ascribed to 
fortune that discovery of the French fleet for which he was 
indebted to Captain Durham.* Such was Sir Robert Calder, 
and such his action with Villeneuve. Slight as was the 
action, it totallv defeated the designs of Napoleon, as much 
as if it had ended in the destruction of the combined fleet 
Sir Robert fell back on the Channel fleet, fearful lest Ville- 
neuve should be joined by the Brest or Rochfort squadrons. 
Villeneuve, glad to escape so easily, bore away for Spain, 
and after leaving three sail at Vigo, entered Ferrol on the 
2nd of August. 

In France, equally with England, the entire blame was 
thrown on their own commander. When Count Daru 
entered Napoleon's cabinet alter the news arrived, he found 
him transported with rage, pacing up and down the room, 
and only stopping to mutter, "What a navy 1 — what a sacri- 
fice for nothing ! — what an admiral ! — all hope is gone. 
That Villeneuve, instead of entering the Channel, has taken 
refuge in Ferrol ; he will be blockaded there : Daru, sit down 



♦ Sir P. Durham'8 Life. 
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and write/' And then the emperor dictated the despatches 
which moved from the coast the famous army of England, 
and sent them in haste to the plains of Germany. The 
invasion was thereby frustrated. In England the conduct 
of Calder met with loud and vehement reprehension. We 
had been so long accustomed to great victories, that such 
conduct appeared to savour overmuch of prudence, and 
to come to the verge of cowardice or disaflPection. A court- 
martial at last sat on the action, and though they acquitted 
Calder of the graver charges, they could not but repri- 
mand him for not endeavouring to renew i,t on the second 
morning. Within a few weeks after, Villeneuve was a pri- 
soner on board Collingwood's ship. He there met Captain 
Durham. " Alas ! " he said, when he learnt that Durham 
had been in Sir Robert's action, " alas ! 1 wish he and I had 
fought it out that day. He would not be in his present 
state, nor I perhaps in mine." And whilst one and all 
joined in the cry against Calder, Nelson bravely stood for- 
ward, and hastened to repudiate the common assertion, 
that ** Nelson would have done better." 

" Who can," he wrote to an old friend,* " my dear Fre- 
mantle, command all the success which our country may 
wish ? We have fought together, and therefore well know 
what it is. I have had the best disposed fleet of friends, 
but who can say what will be the event of a battle ? and it 
most sincerely grieves me, that in any of the papers it 
should be insinuated, that Lord Nelson could have done 
better. I should have fought the enemy, so did my friend 
Calder ; but who can say that he will be more successful 
than another 1 I only wish to stand upon my own merits, 
and not by comparison one way or the other, upon the con- 
duct of a brother officer." 

Such was the news that met Nelson when he reached 
Spithead, and much as he regretted that he had not fallen 
in with Villeneuve, he was somewhat consoled with the 
feeling that he had saved the West Indies ; and though sore 
at heart and sick in body, returned to Merton to recruit, 
with a strong feeling, that the day of meeting was only 
deferred, and that he should at last have to lead in the 

* To Fremantle, Aug. 16, 1805. 
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final destruction of the allied marine. Nor was it long be- 
fore this expectation was realized. Within a fortnight of his 
arrival at Merton, Captain Blackwood called on him at five 
in the morning, on his way to London with despatches. *' I 
am sure," he said to his visitor, " that you bring me news of 
the French and Spanish ships; I think I shall yet have to 
beat them." And when he heard from Blackwood that, whilst 
Calder was seeking to efiect a junction with the Channel 
fleet, Villeneuve had stood out from Ferrol, with the squadron 
in that port, and after standing in a north-westerly course, 
had tacked about, as soon as he heard that the English fleet 
was again coming towards him, and entered Cadiz on the 
21st of August, the very day that he was expected at Brest, 
Nelson could not contain his joy. " Depend upon it, de- 
pend upon it," he continued repealing, " I shall yet give M. 
Villeneuve a drubbing." With more than thirty ships of 
the line the allies lay in Cadiz, watched by Collingwood 
with only four. To re-establish this blockading force was 
the desire of the English government, and soon twenty 
under Calder, and seven more from home, were gradually 
gathered together off" that port. 



At this juncture Nelson volunteered his services, and with 
joy were they accepted. With his usual rapidity he hoisted 
his flag in the Victory, and prepared to sail at once on his 
greatest and last mission. Instantly as he could cast aside 
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every private aflPection for the call of duty, Nelson could not 
shake off the presentiment that he was going to his death, 
and that the hour of this victory would he his last. On the 
evening of the 13th of September, ere he left Merton, he 
wrote in his diary, "Friday night, half-past ten. I drove 
from dear, dear Merton, where I left all which I hold dear 
in this world, to serve my king and my country. May the 
great God, whom I adore, enable me to fulfil the expecta- 
tions of my country ! and if it is his good pleasure that I 
should return, my thanks shall never cease being offered up 
to the throne of his mercy. If it is his good providence to 
cut short my days upon earth, I bow with the greatest sub- 
mission, relying that he will protect those so dear to me 
whom I leave behind. His will be done. Amen. Amen, 
Amen." It was with something of the feeling so evident 
in this extract, though with a free smile, well assumed for 
the time, that he ordered his upholsterer to see that the his- 
tory of the gift was engraved on the coffin made from the 
L'Orient*s mast, as it was probable he should require it on 
his return. 

" Early on the following morning,*' writes Southey, " he 
reached I^ortsmouth ; and having despatched his business on 
shore, endeavoured to elude the populace by taking a bye- 
way to the beach; but a crowd collected in his train, pressmg 
forward to obtain sight of his face ; many were in tears, and 
many knelt down before him and blessed him as he passed. 
England has had many heroes, but never one who so entirely 
possessed the love of his fellow-countrymen as Nelson. Afl 
men knew that his heart was as humane as it was fearless; 
that there was not in his nature the slightest alloy of sel- 
fishness or cupidity ; but that with perfect and entire devo- 
tion he served his country with all his heart, and with all his 
soul, and with all his strength, and therefore they loved him 
as truly and as fervently as he loved England. They 
pressed upon the parapet to gaze after him when his bar^ 
pushed off, and he was returning their cheers by waving his 
hat. The sentinels, who endeavoured to prevent them from 
trespassing upon this ground, were wedged among the 
crowd ; and an officer, who not very prudently upon such an 
occasion, ordered them to drive the {)eople down with their 
bayonets, was compelled speedily to retreat, for the people 
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nvould not be debarred from gazing till the last moment upon 
the hero — the darling hero of England." 

A few days before Lord Nelson last left England, in Sep- 
tember, 1805, Mr. Haslewood accompanied his lordship to 
the door of Mr. Piit*s house in Downing-street. Lord Nel- 
son appeared thoughtful, and said abruptly, '* I wish I had 
never given a proxy to Lord Moira ; not that I can com- 
plain of his having used it improperly. He is a distin- 
guished officer, an enlightened statesman, and a man of too 
much honour to abuse so sacred a confidence ; but I ought 
to have considered that partiality will cloud the judgment, 
and that Lord Moira was, or might become, attached to a 
party." The next day Lord Nelson called on Mr. Hasle- 
wood, and almost immediately said, " I was so full of the 
subject we were speaking of yesterday as to continue it in 
my interview with Mr. Pitt. I gave some specimen of a 
sailor's politics, by frankly telling him, that not having been 
bred in courts, I could not pretend to a nice discrimination 
between use and abuse of parties, and therefore must not be 
expected to range myself under the political banners of any 
man, in place, or out of place ; that England's welfare was 
the sole object of my pursuit; and where the tendency of 
any measure to promote or to defeat that object seemed 
clear, I should vote accordingly, without regard to other cir- 
cumstances ; that in matters where my judgment wavered, 
or to the full scope of which I might feel unequal, I should 
be silent, as I could not reconcile to ray mind the giving a 
vote without full conviction of its propriety." Mr. Pitt 
listened to me with patience and good humour ; indeed, paid 
me some compliments, and observed, that he wished every 
officer in the service would entertain similar sentiments. 

On the 29th of September, Nelson joined the fleet off 
Cadiz. In order to prevent the enemy from being deterred 
from leaving port, by the strength of his fleet, Nelson had 
not only requested that each ship should join from England 
as she completed her armament, but ordered the main fleet 
to be kept out of sight of Cadiz, and forbade all hoisting of 
colours or salutes ; but though the coming of Nelson was 
thus shorn of the common naval welcomes, his reception by 
the fleet was as gratifying as his departure from England. 
The quarter-deck of the Victor}' was soon crowded with his 
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old officers, who forgot his rank in the welcome they gave 
to an old and honoured comrade, and every ship that neared 
the Victory showed her yards crowded with seamen, eager 
to catch a glimpse of their own favourite. From the mo- 
mwit of his arrival the fate of the combined fleet was con- 
sidered sealed by every one in our fleet ; and even Ville- 
neuve, when he learned that Nelson had assumed the 
command, though pressed with orders to put to sea, refused 
to comply without the advice of a naval council, and wil- 
lingly gave in his adhesion to their opinion, that until their 
force was one-third stronger, it was inexpedient to face the 
English fleet. 

With the main body of his fleet sixty miles to the west- 
ward of Cape St. Mary's, and a chain of repeating frigates 
between him and Cadiz, Nelson awaited, with eight-and- 
twenty line-of-battle ships, the coming out of the enemy. 
The combined fleets mustered forty ships of the line ; but 
seven of these were far from ready for action, and therefore 
the inexpediency decided on by the council still detained 
them in port. 

Until the 1 5th of October Nelson continued waiting with- 
out success, and in constant fear lest the Rochford or Car- 
thagena squadrons should push out and raise his opponents 
to a very unmanageable number. On that day he planned 
a scheme, at once bold and shrewd. Aware that six ships 
were on their way to join him from home, he sent Admiral 
Louis with a like number to Gibraltar for stores and water, 
in hopes that this weakening of his force (which he took good 
care Villeneuve should know) might induce that admiral to 
come out of his refuge. " My lord," remonstrated Louis, 
*' you are sending us away ; the enemy will come out, and 
we shall have no share in the battle." " My dear Louis," 
rejoined the admiral, " I have no other means of keeping my 
fleet complete in provisions and water, but by sending them 
in detachments to Gibraltar. The enemy will come out, 
and we shall fight them ; but there will be time for you to 
get back first. I look upon Canopus (Admiral Louis's flag- 
ship) as my right hand (she was his second astern in the 
line of battle) ; and I send you first to insure your being 
here to help to beat them.* 

* Vice- Admiral Sir F. Austen, then captain of the Canopus. — Dis- 
patches, vol. vii. p. b'3, note. 
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Louis was not the only one in the fleet that endeavoured 
to get permission to remain in hopes of the action. The 
approaching court-martial of Sir Robert Calder required 
his presence in England, and the Admiralty had allowed 
him to bring with him such of the captains then in the fleet 
who had been also in his action, as he deemed requisite 
for his defence. Among these was the " squadron's eye," 
Captain Durham of the Defiance. Only a few days before 
Nelson sailed, he and Durham had met at the admiralty. 
** I am just appointed to the Mediterranean," said Nelson, 
" and sail immediately. I am sorry your ship is not ready 
(she was ordered home for new masts, &c.), or should have 
been very glad to have taken you with me." ** Ask Lord 
Barham to place me under your lordship's orders," rejoined 
Durham, " and I will soon be ready." His wish was com- 
plied with, and among the first that came straggling out 
from home to the fleet was the Defiance. Such a man was 
not likely to be anxious to take advantage of the court- 
martial to go home again. On going on board the admi- 
ral's ship, he said, " Durham, I am glad to see you ; but 
your stay will be very short, for Sir Robert Calder sails to- 
morrow, and takes with him all the captains who were in 
his action to give evidence to his court-martial. I am sorry 
to part with you, but you will have to leave your ship 
under the command of your first-lieutenant, and go on board 
and settle that with Sir Robert. Captain Durham went on 
board Sir Robert Calder's ship, and saw the captains who 
had left their ships to go home with him ; but when he 
found the admiralty order only said the captains were to go 
home, if willing, he refused, and declined signing a public 
letter, applying for leave to quit his ship, in a few days 
the enemy's fleet being reported to be on the move, Cap- 
tain Durham sent to Lord Nelson to remind him that he 
had a large sum in dollars on board the Defiance, and to 
inquire what was to be done with them. Lord Nelson re- 
plied : " If the Spaniards come out fire the dollars at them, 
and pay them off in their own coin." However, in a few 
days he sent the Honourable Captain Bouverie, who com- 
manded a frigate, for the money, and he carried it to 
Minorca.* 

* Sir Philip Durham's Life. 
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Every day's delay rendered Sir R. Calder's position more 
precarious ; and though Nelson endeavoured to detain him 
until after the expected action, in the sure hope that his 
services then performed, would leave nothing to be appre- 
hended from an inquiry into the action of Cape Finisterre, 
Sir Robert determined to return home with such witnesses 
as he could prevail on to go with him. In order to show 
him more than equal respect, Nelson sent Calder home in a 
ninety-gun ship instead of a frigate ; and though he thus 
aided the unfortimate admiral to the utmost, his own feel* 
ings were strong with those who preferred to stay for the 
action to going home for the court-martial. A few days 
after the action Captain Hardy looked into the cabin of the 
Defiance, where Captain Durham was lying on a sofa, 
wounded ; and said, " I hope you are not badly wounded, I 
have a word of comfort for you : one of the last things Nel- 
son said before the action began was, * Hardy, what would 
poor Sir Robert Calder give to be with us now 1 TeU your 
friend Durham he was the most sensible man of the party 
to stick to his ship.* *' 

On the 9th of October, Nelson sent his completed plan of 
attack to Collingwood : — " As far as a man dare venture to 
guess at the very uncertain position the enemy may be 
found in. But," he added, " it is to place you perfectly at 
ease respecting my intention and to give full scope to your 
judgment for carrying them into effect. We can, my dear 
Coll have no little jealousies. We can have only one great 
object in view — that of annihilating our enemies, and 
getting a glorious peace for our country. No man has 
more confidence in another than I have in you; and no 
man will render your services more justice than your very 
old friend Nelson and Bronte." The plan which he now 
sent, and which he probably bad communicated verbally to 
his captains some days before, made the order of sailing the 
order of battle, and divided the fleet into two main lines, 
with an advanced squadron of eight of the fastest sailing 
vessels. The second in command having the entire direc- 
tion of his line, was to break through the enemy about the 
twelfth ship from the rear, whilst Nelson led through the 
centre, and the advanced squadron pierced the line, about 
three or four a-head of his own position. Events afterwards 
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altered this plan to two lines, the one led by himself, the 
other by Collingwood. And it is curious to note that this 
more simple plan was the original sketch, if it is true, as is 
said by a later writer — that shortly before Lord Nelson left 
England he dined with his friend Lord Sidmouth, and after 
dinner, sitting near a small table, he drew out his plan upon 
it, saying, " I shall attack in two lines, led by myself and 
Collingwood; and I am confident I shall capture either 
their van and centre, or their centre and rear.* The table 
was afterwards marked with an inscription by Lord Sid- 
mouth."* 

" His admirals and captains,*' said Nelson, " knowing his 
precise object to be that of a close and decisive action, 
would supply any deficiency of signals, and act accordingly. 
In case signals could not be seen, or clearly understood,*' 
Nelson added, ** no captain can do wrong if he places his 
ship alongside that of an enemy." 

Well aware that Admiral Louis had taken six sail of the 
line to Gibraltar, ignorant that an equal number of fresh 
ships had joined smgly from England, and fearing that 
every day might bring his recall by Napoleon, and see Ad- 
miral Rosilly assume the command, Villeneuve at length 
determined to leave Cadiz, and force his way to Toulon at 
the risk of a battle. On the 19th of October, at half-past 
nine in the morning, the Mars, the nearest ship to the chain 
of repeating frigates, repeated the signal that the enemy 
were leaving port. Immediately all was bustle and anxiety 
on board our fleet, as every fresh signal declared them to 
be getting more and more out of their harbour of refuge. 
At length, at two p.m., the Mars signalled that the enemy 
were all out of Cadiz, and steering S. E. Nelson's imme- 
diate signal was to chase in the same direction. All that 
day, and the following, the chase continued without sight of 
the enemy. Fearful that Villeneuve, if he saw the full force 
of the British fleet, would return to Cadiz, and accurately 
acquainted by his repeating frigates of every tack made by 
the enemy. Nelson kept his own fleet out of sight until 
escape into harbour was impossible without a battle. On the 
20ih, towards the evening. Lord Nelson gave a remarkable 

• Rev. Edwin Sidney, Life of Lord Hill, p. 368. 
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proof of Lis sagacity. The hoops round the masts of the 
enemy's ships were, he knew, painted black ; the whole of 
the lower masts ol all his own ships were painted yellow, 
with the exception of those of the Belleisle and Polyphemus, 
who had recently joined ; and as several large black circles 
on the masts formed an obvious mark by which to dis- 
tinguish the enemy from our own ships, in the smoke and 
confusion of battle, he not only ordered the Belleisle and 
Polyphemus, by telegraph, to paint the hoops of their masts 
like those of the other British ships; but fearing from the 
lateness of the evening that the signals might not have been 
distinctly seen, he sent the Entreprenante cutter to them to 
repeat lus directions. 

So well were the enemy observed by Captain Blackwood, 
in the Euryalus frigate, that Nelson was as well acquainted 
with their manoBuvres as if in sight of them, and yet not so 
far off as to be unable to force them to an engagement, should 
any very decided intention of returning to port appear. On 
the morning of the 21st the enemy was seen from the deck 
of the Victory, between ten and twelve miles to the lee- 
ward, formed in line-of-battle a-head, and bearing south. 
Their numbers were soon told. Three and thirty sail of the 
line and seven frigates, with full crews, and above 4000 
additional riflemen on board, were under Villeneuve's flag. 
Under Nelson were twenty-seven sail of the line and four 
frigates, with their ordinary crews. Orders were imme- 
diately given to prepare for action and bear down on the 
enemy, m two lines, with all sail set ; fourteen ships fol- 
lowed Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, and eleven 
followed Nelson, in the Victory.* 

Having seen all things ready, Nelson went down to his 
cabin, — "May the great God whom I worship," prayed the 
hero, "grant to my country, and for the benefit of Europe 
in general, a great and glorious victory ; and may no nus- 
conduct in any one tarnish it: and may humanity after 
victory be the predominant feature in the British fleet. 
For myself individually, I commit my life to Him that 
made me ; and may His blessing alight on my endeavours 
for serving my countrj' faithfully. To Him 1 resign my- 
self and the just cause which is entrusted to me to defeiKl. 
* Life of Lord Collisgwood, vol. ii. 168. 
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Amen. Amen. Amen." His prayer concluded, Nelson in- 
scribed in his diary his record of the services which he 
deemed this country to have obtained from Lady Hamilton. 
He recorded the secret intelligence she had obtained from 
the King of Naples in 1796, of his brother, the King of 
Spain's intention to declare war, and the consequent ad- 
vantage thus afforded to our fleet. He reminded his coun- 
try, that had not Lady Hamilton influenced the Neapolitan 
queen to encourage the governor of Syracuse to supply 
Nelson's fleet with provisions during the memorable pur- 
suit in the Mediterranean, in all probability the battle of 
the Nile would never have been fought. "Could I have 
rewarded these services," he continued, " I would not now 
call upon my country; but as that has not been in my 
power, I leave Emma Lady Hamilton a legacy to my king 
and country, that they will give her an ample provision 
to maintain her rank in life. I also leave to the benefi- 
cence of my country, Horatia Nelson Thompson; and I 
desire she will use m future the name of Nelson only. 
These are the only favours I ask of my king and my coun- 
try, at this moment when I am going to fight their battle. 
May God bless my king and country, and all those I hold 
dear. My relations it is needless to mention ; they will, 
of course, be amply provided for." 

Never had Nelson gone into battle with such a presenti- 
ment of death as he now felt strong upon him. With no 
little pleasure he remembered that this day, the 2 1st of 
October, had long been the festal day in his mother's 
family, on account of the gallant action in which his uncle 
and earliest patron, Captain Suckling, with three sail of 
the line, had beaten off" a far superior French force. He 
was, indeed, in good spirits, but for him, strangely calm, and 
without any of that exhilaration which had characterized 
him in his early victories, or which now brightened up Col- 
lingwood's features, as he paced his own quarter-deck with 
rapid strides, and called on his officers to do something on 
that day that the world might talk of hereafler. **He 
knew that his own life would be particularly aimed at, and 
seems to have looked for death with almost as sure an ex- 
pectation as for victory." * 

* Soutbey. 
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Never had a fairer position been offered for a brave 
attack and a brave defence. Villeneuve did his utmost to 
. meet the new form of attack, though he feared that it was 
irresistible from the moment that he discovered it. Formed 
in a double line, the combined fleets presented the strongest 
defence to Nelson's attack, as each ship in the first line was 
at a sufficient distance from her consort a-head and a-stem, 
to admit of the fire of one of the second line being poured 
through the gap into the bows of the ship that should 
attempt to pierce the line. From a battle thus fairly offered, 
Nel§on foresaw the most signal consequences; and when 
Captain Blackwood suggested that fourteen prizes would 
be a glorious result, Nelson replied, " I shall not be satis- 
fied with less than twenty." 

The wind blew light from the south-west, as, crowding all 
sail and rolling heavily on the long swell of the Bay of 
Cadiz, the British fleet bore down in two lines on the 
double line of their opponents. Vast and numerous as the 
ships of the enemy appeared, as they manoeuvred so as to 
keep the port of Cadiz open to them, but one feeling per- 
vaded our fleet, — "What a beautiful sight yonder ships 
would make at Spithead ! " Far a-head of his own column 
Collingwood was seen bearing down for the centre of the 
enemy, and Nelson edging a couple of points more to the 
north, leading his squadron to where the Santissima Tri- 
nidad and the Bucentaur towered high out of the water. 
In his usual undress admiraVs frock, on which the stars of 
his four orders were, as was then customary, worked in 
silk and gold thread, Nelson paced the deck of the Vic- 
tory with anxiety, and marked with joy the gallant way in . 
which Collingwood led into the battle. ** See," said Nel- 
son, "how that noble fellow Collingwood carries his ship 
into action ! What a salute the old Sovereign is getting !*' 
Whilst Collingwood, amid the rising din of the battle ob- 
served, "What would Nelson give to be here V Every sig- 
nal that was deemed requisite had now been given, and 
the fleets began to approach rapidly. "Do you not 
think," said Nelson at this time to Captain Blackwood, 
whom he kept on board the Victory until the moment 
of action, "there is a signal wanting 1" "No," re- 
joined the captain; "the fleet seems clearly to under- 
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stand their work." After a moment's consideration, Nel- 
son turned to the signal-lieutenant, and asked him if he 
could make the signal, " England confides that every man 
will do his duty." The officer hesitated for a short time 
and replied, "If your lordship will make it 'expects,' I 
can, as that word is in the vocabulary." "Very well," re- 
plied Nelson; and then a few tiny coloured balls crept 
up to the mast-head of the Victory, were shaken out into 
as many gay little flags, and with a loud and hearty cheer, 
the entire fleet hailed the last signal " England expects 
that every man will do his duty." Excepting the signal 
to prepare to anchor after the battle, which was made after 
the lapse of another half hour, no more signals were ex- 
hibited from the Victory. " Now," said Nelson, " I can do 
no more. We must trust to the great Disposer of events 
and the justice of our cause. I thank God for this great 
opportunity of doing my duty." 

It was just after noon when Collingwood passed through 
the Franco-Spanish line, and poured his broadside of double- 
shotted guns into the stern of the Santa Anna. Incre- 
dible as it may seem, such was the rapidity and precision 
of that fire, that before the Royal Sovereign ranged up 
alongside of lier antagonist, nearly 400 men had been killed 
and wounded on board the Spaniard. So much was Col- 
lingwood ahead of his fleet, that for nearly half an hour 
his ship was alone in the midst of the enemy's line. On 
his larboard side lay his huge antagonist, the Santa Anna ; 
the Fougueux raked him astern, the San Leandro raked him 
ahead, whilst, on his starboard quarter, two ships of the 
second line poured in their fire from a distance of not more 
than 300 yards. Before one o'clock, the Belleisle joined 
her commander, and took off a part of the enemy's fire. 
Rapidly the other ships of the column bore down, and the 
Royal Sovereign, left to combat with the Santa Anna alone, 
soon brought down her flag, though she lay herself a wreck 
by the side of her dismasted prize. 

Fj^m the moment of forming the lines of battle, the Vic- 
tory had headed her line, though not so far ahead as the 
Royal Sovereign, and better supported by her immediate 
followers, the Tem^raire, Neptune, Britannia, and Levia- 
than. Fully aware how determined the enemy were to 
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single out Nelson's ship for destruction, and of the danger 
necessarily incurred in sailing down upon the enemy's line, 
in a position that laid the British fleet open to a fire that 
they could not return until the line was pierced. Captain 
Blackwood endeavoured to persuade Nelson to let the Te- 
meraire lead into action. To this Nelson consented, if the 
Temeraire could do so, by out-sailing the Victory, but, as 
he would not allow a single sail to be lessened, it was soon 
evident that the distance between them and the enemy was 
too small to allow of such a change of position. The 
Temeraire, therefore, fell back into her position astern of 
the admiral's ship. 

About the time that Collingwood broke the line. Nelson 
was within long range of the enemy, and the shot began to 
fly at intervals through his rigging. The wind now fell, and 
the ships did little more than float on towards the s{)ot 
where the old Santissima Trinidad, the Bucentaur, and the 
Redoutable lay in the front line. The Spaniard was not 
Nelson's object. Everywhere he looked eagerly for Ville- 
neuve's flag, and trusted that it was somewhere m this part 
of the line. Nearer and nearer the fleets approached and 
already the fire from the Bucentaur had shot away the Vic- 
tory's mizen-mast and wheel, and killed a whole file of 
marines, when Captain Hardy represented the impractica- 
bility of breaking the line without running on board one of 
the ships, so closely had they drawn together. "Which 
you please," said Nelson : " take your choice." It was in- 
deed, no time for delay ; already fifty men and officers had 
suffered, when Hardy steered under the stern of the Bu- 
centaur, and slowly, gun by gun, fired her entire broadside 
into the stem of that ship, which now showed Ville- 
neuve's flag. So close were the two ships, that the end of 
the Victory's main-yard arm touched her opponent's gaff*, 
and so terrible was the fire, that the clouds of black smoke 
from the crumbling stem of the Frenchman rushed into 
the ports of the Victory. 

• The Bucentaur could not as yet retum a gun, but the 
Neptune, a noble French 80, from the second line, poured 
a heavy fire into the Victory's bows, and then moved 
ahead for fear of being run into, whilst the Victory, putting 
her helm up, fell on board the Redoutable, whilst thfi 
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Temeraire ranged along the same ship on the other side, 
and another Frenchman fell on board of the Temeraire. 
Thus side to side lay these four ships, so close, that 
the Redoutable closed her lower ports to prevent being 
boarded through them, and confined her fire to her up- 
per guns, and the swivels and marksmen in her tops, 
that soon scattered death among the officers and men of 
her opponent. With her larboard guns the Victory en- 
gaged the Bucentaur, and now and then exchanged a shot 
with the Santissima Trinidad; with her starboard she 
soon silenced those of the Redoutable, but had no mus- 
ketry or swivels to oppose with effect to her fire fi-om the 
tops. Soon after the entire British fleet had reached the 
enemy and each had found some antagonist worthy of them, 
and at last even the Africa, which, at the outset had been 
far to leeward, had run down the enemy's line and given 
her eff*ective assistance in completing the confusion into 
which, as he intended, Nelson's scheme had thrown -the 
enemy's line. 

In the centre of the quarter-deck the large skylight over 
the admiral's cabin had been removed and the space hoarded 
over. Here, on a space of about twenty-one feet. Nelson and 
Hardy had stood or walked as they watched every turn of 
the action. Here poor Scott, his secretary, had fallen, and 
here on the spot, still wet with his blood, Nelson suddenly 
fell, mortally wounded. It was about twenty minutes after 
one, when Hardy, on suddenly turning in his walk, saw his 
beloved commander in the act of falling : in a moment 
he was on his knees leaning on his left arm, and then, as 
the arm gave way, rolled over on his left side. On Hardy 
expressing a hope that the wound was not severe, Lora 
Nelson replied, " They have done for me at last. Hardy ; 
my back-bone is shot through." Without a moment's 
delay Seeker, a sergeant of marines, and two seamen raised 
the admiral and bore him to the cockpit. From the mizen- 
top of the Redoutable, not more than fifteen yards from the 
spot where he stood, a bullet had pierced his left epaulette, 
passed through his chest, fractured his spine, and lodged 
itself near the back-bone. 

From the quarter-deck Dr. Scott, the chaplain, had fol- 
lowed Nelson : so dreadful had been the scene in the cock- 
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pit, to which his duties were confined, that Dr. Scott had 
rushed, almost frenzied, to the deck to escape the scenes of 
blood that crowded the surgeon's room. The fall of Lord 
Nelson at once sobered his mind, and he returned to his ' 
duty below. Mr. Beatty the surgeon had not noticed Lord 
Nelson when brought down, as his face and breast were 
covered with a handkerchief that his state might escape the 
notice of the sailors. Suddenly some of the wounded said, 
." Mr. Beatty, Lord Nelson is here; the admiral's wounded." 
Immediately the handkerchief was removed, and with the 
assistants he ran to take him from the bearers* arms, and 
place him in one of the midshipmen's berths. The first exa- 
mination by the probe traced the bullet deep into the breast, 
and declared the dangerous nature of the wound. The 
questions of the surgeons elicited the presence of the worst 
symptoms. " He felt a gush of blood every moment within 
his breast ; had no feeling in the lower part of his body ; 
breathed with difficulty, and with a sharp pain at the 
lower part of the spine, where he declared he felt the ball 
break his back. The true nature of the wound was now 
declared to Lord Nelson, though concealed from every one 
else but the surgeons, the chaplain, and Hardy. 

The battle still continued, and the cheers of the sailors 
told their dying admiral as each new ship of the enemy 
struck her colours. Heat and thirst tormented poor Nelson, 
and his constant cry was, " Fan, fan — drink, drink," as the 
attendants fanned him with paper, and prepared lemonade 
to allay his thirst. The desire to see Hardy agitated him, 
and that captain's delay on deck filled his mind with the 
idea that death had made him another victim. " Will no 
one bring me Hardy ?" he cried. " He must be killed, he is 
surely dead." Mr. Bulkeley, the captain's aide-de-camp, as- 
sured Nelson that the circumstances of the battle required 
Hardy's presence on deck, and Nelson waited with greater 
calmness his coming. After a delay of a little more than 
an hour Hardy came down. They shook hands affection- 
ately. " Well, Hardy," said Nelson, " how goes the battle? 
How goes the day with usT' "Very well, my lord; 
twelve of the enemy have struck ; but as five of their van 
have tacked, and show an intention of bearing down on the 
Victory, I have called two or three of our fresh ships round 
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US, and have no doubt of giving them a drubbing." " I 
hope none of our ships have strucL" " There was no fear 
of that, my lord," rejoined Hardy. " I am a dead man. I 
am going fast. Hardy ; it will be all over with me soon. 
Come nearer to me. Let my dear Lady Hamilton have my 
hair, and all belonging to me." " I hope Mr. Beatty can 
hold out some hope of life," said Hardy. " Oh no," replied 
Nelson, " it is impossible : my back is shot through ; Beatty 
will tell you so." With another grasp of the hand Hardy 
left the couch of his dying admiral. 

The case of a seaman on board the Victory who had 
received a mortal wound in the spine, now recurred to 
Nelson's mind, and applying the knowledge which he had 
then obtained of the effects of such an accident, he applied 
them to his own case, and traced that loss of motion and 
feeling below his breast to its right source. " I know I am 
gone*," he reiterated ; " I feel something rising on my right 
side that tells me so. My pain is great, very great, so 
great that I could wish I was dead; and yet," he continued 
m a lower tone, " one would like to live longer." Fifty 
minutes had elapsed before Hardy returned from the deck, 
and again grasped the hand of his admiral and congratu- 
lated him on the victory, which was now complete. " The 
exact number,'' he added, "I cannot tell, but for certain 
fourteen of the enemy have struck." "That is well," was 
Nelson's reply; "but I bargained for twenty;" and then 
he added with emphasis, "Anchor, Hardy, anchor." His 
captain suggested that Collingwood would now take on 
himself the direction. " Not while I live, I hope, Hardv," 
was the reply, as he strove in vain to raise himself from nis 
bed. . "No, no; do you anchor, Hardy." "Shall we make 
the signal?" "Yes," replied Nelson; "for if I live I'll 
anchor. In a few minutes," he added, " I shall be no 
more ; don't throw me overboard. Hardy." " Oh no, cer- 
tainly not," rejoined his captain. "You know what to 
do ; " alluding to some previous directions, " take care of 
Lady Hamilton. Kiss me. Hardy. Now I am satisfied. 
Thank God, I have done my duty." Hardy stood for a 
minute or two regardinff his commander, and then stooped 
and again kissed his forehead. " Who is that 1" said Nelson. 
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" It is Hardy,'* answered his captain. ** God bless you, 
Hardy," said Nelson, as they parted for ever. 

His sufferings by pain, heat, and thirst, rapidly ^w 
greater, and his constant cry was, " Fan, fan — drink, drink." 
It was in vain that his steward moved him on his side, the 
pain increased, and in fifteen minutes after Hardy left, 
Nelson was speechless. His last expressions were of thank- 
fulness that he had done his duty. In the hopes of alle- 
viating his sufferings, he was raised in a semi-recumbent 
position, but death now came on rapidly ; he had lived long 
enough to hear the guns fired at the flying squadron of the 
enemy, and then the cold crept higher and higher, and 
after two hours and a half of suffering. Nelson died. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The Results of Trafalgar and Loss of the Prizes. — The Feeling in Eng- 
land on Nelson's Death. — The Price of the Victory. — The Honours to 
the Corpse and the Family. —Conclusion. 

Great and conclusive was the victory in the hour of 
which Nelson died. Eighteen hulks of the enemy lay 
among the British fleet as prizes, and the Achille was burn- 
ing to the water's edge. Within a quarter of an hour after 
the fatal wound was given the Redoutable struck, and the 
contest ceased between her and the Victory, in which more 
than once fire had threatened to wrap her, and all the other 
ships that lay close together, in flames. From the position 
in which the admiral was when struck, covered in a man- 
ner by the large proportions of Hardy, and far from being 
the best dressed officer on the deck, it is more than pro- 
bable that the shot was not intended for Nelson, or known 
to have killed him ; but on board the Victory no such idea 
was entertained, and revenge for the fatal shot was a pro- 
minent feature in the rest oi the action. The mizen top of 
the Redoutable soon became the aim of many good Eng- 
lish marksmen, and ere long the man whom one of the 
midshipmen had marked as the man who had fired the 
shot, fell, pierced by a couple of musket-balls. 

Where so many and great acts were being done on all 
sides, it is impossible to particularize the bravery and the 
skill of each of the contending ships. The fate of the 
Belleisle, however, calls for some mention. From the time 
that this ship came up to the assistance of Collingwood, her 
position was one of extreme danger. On her starboard 
beam the San Juan Nepomuceno cannonaded her at some 
distance, on the same side the Fougueux ran her on board, 
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and came to close quarters^ until called off by the fire of the 
Mars. After a short engagement the UAigle replaced the 
San Juan, and the Achille, on her larboard quarter, poured 
•broadsides into her without experiencing much loss, so co- 
vered were the guns of the Belleisle wim the wreck of her 
mizen-mast. Soon after two more Spanish ships, as they sail- 
ed by towards the rear, gave passing broadsides, and not long 
after another antagonist was added in the Neptune, a French 
seventy- four, that placed herself on the Belleisle's starboard 
bow. With her fore and mizen-mast shot off close to the 
deck, and her main top-mast overboard, the Belleisle con- 
tinued to engage her three adversaries, until the Polyphemus 
passed between her and the Neptune, and drew off her fire, 
and in five minutes more the Denance compelled the L'Aigle 
to attend to her alone, and the Swiftsure, passing under tne 
stem of the Belleisle, engaged the Achille. As the Swift- 
sure passed, to show that though so battered and dis- 
masted, the Belleisle was yet unconquered, that though her 
hull was nearly knocked to pieces, her anchors and boats 
destroyed, and her masts gone, she had not struck, a 
union jack was suspended at the end of a pike, and held up 
to view, whilst an ensign was being made fast to the main- 
mast. Her loss had hardly been proportioned to her posi- 
tion, though more than thirty of her people had been killed 
and nearly a hundred wounded, mostly very severely. 

" It was a severe action," wrote Collingwood, " no 
dodging — no manoeuvring. They formed their line with 
nicety, and waited our attack with great composure ; nor 
did tney fire again until we were close to them, and they 
began first. Our ships were fought with a degree of gal- 
lantry that would have warmed your heart. Everybody 
exerted himself, and a glorious day they made of it. People 
who cannot comprehend how complicated an afiair a battle 
at sea is, and who judge of an officer's conduct by the num- 
ber of sufferers in his ship, often do him wrong. Though 
there will appear a great difference in the loss of men, all 
did admirably well, and the conclusion was grand beyond 
description; eighteen hulks of the enemy lying amongst 
the British fleet, without a stick standing, and the French 
Achille burning. But we were close to the rocks of Tra- 
falgar; and when I made the signal for anchoring, many 
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ships had their cables shot away, and not an anchor was 
ready. Providence did for us what no human effort could 
have done ; the wind shifted, and we were drifted off the 
land." • 

The actual results of the victory were greater than Col- 
lingwood could then tell them to be. Admiral Dumanoir, 
with four French ships, had, indeed, for a time escaped to 
the southward, with but little injury; three sail-of-the-line 
were in Cadiz harbour in a serviceable state, and four were 
mere hulks, or on shore in that port; two French ships 
had been burnt during the action, one Spaniard had been 
doomed to the same fate afterwards, four had gone to Gib- 
raltar, twelve had been wrecked, or sunk, as our prizes, 
during the gale that followed the day of battle. Such 
were the results after the battle and after the storm. Of 
the seamen and soldiers in the combined fleet, more than 
20,000 were dead, wounded, or prisoners, whilst on our side 
the loss had not reached to 1700 men. Among the pri- 
soners were Villeneuve, two Spanish admirals, and the 
French rear-admiral Magon. At the beginning of the 
action the Spaniards had gone with little eagerness into 
battle, but they held out longer than their more fiery 
allies. The conduct of Dumanoir in firing into the prizes, 
and of Collingwood, in offering to land the wounded at 
Cadiz, opened the hearts of the Spaniards to their victors. 

"Nothing," said Collingwood, **can exceed the gratitude 
expressed for this act of humanity. We have a free inter- 
course with the shore. Judge of the footing we are on 
when I tell you he* offered me his hospitals, and pledged 
me Spanish honour for the care and cure of our wounded 
men. Our officers and men who were wrecked in some of 
the prize ships were most kindly treated. All the country 
was on the beach to receive them ; the priests and women 
distributing wine and bread and fruit amongst them. 
The soldiers turned out of their barracks, and made lodg- 
ings for them ; whilst their allies, the French, were left to 
shift for themselves, with a guard over them, to prevent 
their doing mischief." f 

• The Governor of Cadiz. 

t Admiral Collingwood to Sir Peter Parker, Nov. 1, 1805 ; id, to 
J. G. Blacket, Esq., Nov. 4, 1805. 
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On the 5th of November the Pickle schooner arrived at 
Spithead from the fleet, and the news of Trafalgar began to 
spread about the country. Early on the following day the 
Gazette announced the gain and the irreparable loss. It is 
no fiction to record, that so universal was the sorrow for 
the death of Nelson, that the victory, great as it was, was 
almost forgotten in the grief for the loss sustained by Eng- 
land of their own hero. "England did mourn," as Col- 
lingwood had written, "for there was nothing left like 
him." From royalty to the poorest subject condolence 
preceded congratulation, and the victory was deemed too 
dearly purchased by the death of Nelson. When the des- 
patch was read tears stood on many an eye, and all devoured 
its contents in silence. " Pitt observed that he had been 
called up at various hours in his eventful life by the arrival 
of news of various hues, but that whether good or bad, he 
could always lay his head on his pillow, and sink into 
sound sleep agam. On this occasion, however, the great 
event announced brought with it so much to weep over, as 
well as to rejoice at, that he could not calm his thoughts, 
but at length got up, though it was three in the morning." 

Not a moment's delay now took place in testifying a 
nation's gratitude. The crown raised the hero's brother 
to an earldom, the country added to it 6000^. a year, voted 
15,000Z. to each of his sisters, and 99,000^. for the purchase 
of an estate to commemorate Trafalgar ; a public funeral 
and a monument closed the last of his country's rewards. 
But from one end to the other of the kingdom corporations 
and individuals vied in testifying their regret in voting and 
raising posthumous honours. On the 4th of December the 
Victory entered St. Helen's Roads, and Nelson's honoured 
flag, flying half-mast high, showed that she bore his shat- 
tered corse. Immediately every ship lowered their flags 
and pendants to the same position. From Spithead the 
Victory sailed for the Nore, and there the corse was placed 
on board the admiralty yacht, and conveyed to Greenwich. 
From the 5th to the 8th of January in the following year 
the Painted Hall at Greenwich was filled from mornmg to 
eveting with the crowds that passed through it before the 
coffin of Nelson — the old L'Orient coffin — as he lay in state 
in that noble chamber. On the last day the river pre- 
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sented a singular scene, as the ^tate bar^e bore the body 
up the stream; the banks were lined with eager crowds, 
and the procession lengthened out by numerous other 
barges. On the next day the funeral ceremony filled the 
streets with an attentive and a serious crowd as it passed 
slowly to St. PauFs. Nelson's oldest friend and patron, 
Sir Peter Parker, was there as chief mourner ; every prince 
of the royal family was present, and some of the ablest of 
Britain's admirals bore their part in the solemn ceremony. 
When the Duke of Clarence ascended the steps of St. Paul's 
he suddenly stopped, and took hold of the colours that were 
borne by the Victory's men, dhd after a few words with one 
of the gallant fellows, burst into tears. When the tattered 
flags were borne within the altar rails the Prince of Wales 
requested that they might be carried as near to the gravfc 
as possible ; and when ne looked on these records of the 
fight he could not forbear from weeping. At last, when 
the cofiBn slowly descended into the grave, and Nelson's 
flag that covered it was about to be withdrawn, with one 
accord the sailors who held it rent it into pieces, and 
eagerly treasured up these records of their beloved chief. 

"The first impression," says Lord Malmesbury, "was 
not joy ; for Nelson fell ! The hero was regretted with 
all the tenderness of gratitude, and all the more self- 
ish feeling that the bulwark of England was gone, and 
that this circumstance would be equivalent to Bonaparte 
for the loss of his fleet. He added to genius valour and 
energy, the singular power of electrifying all within his 
atmosphere, and making them only minor constellations to 
this most luminous planet. The confidence he inspired in 
his followers, and the terror of his name to our enemies, 
are what make his loss an irreparable one. Others may 
be great in many points, nay, admit that another like him- 
self might appear again amongst the disciples he has formed, 
there would yet be wanting all he had done, and all the 
circumstances of the times in which he did these wondrous 
deeds. Every victory was greater than the last. Every 
additional difficulty seemed only to bring out some new 
proof of the combination and powers of his mind as weil as 
the invincible force of his arms ; and had he survived this 
last victory, the next and the next would have still sur- 
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passed each other. AU this is sorrow for ourselves, but 
still more deeply do I regret that he cannot see the effect 
his death has produced. Not one individual who felt joy 
at this victory, so well timed and so complete, but first had 
an instinctive feeling of sorrow (for it came before the 
reflection of the consequences of his loss to us), but the 
sorrow of affection and gratitude for what he had done for 
us; and the first regret was, that he who did the deed, 
should be deprived of the enjoyment which he, above all 
other men, from his character, would have derived from its 
effects. Could he have lived long enoijgh to have known 
that no victory, not even his victories, could weigh in the 
hearts of Englishmen against his most precious life, it 
would have been some consolation. I never saw so little 
'public joy. The illumination seemed dim, and as if it 
were half clouded by the desire of expressing the mix- 
ture of contending feelings, every common person in the 
streets speaking first of their sorrow for him. 

" And then of the victory : Collingwood's letter, which is 
admirable, proves that it was his art to make all under him 
love him, and own his superiority, without a ray of jea- 
lousy. He never was a party-man himself, and there never 
was a party in his fieets. All were governed by one mind, 
and this made them invincible. He was a true patriot, 
which is nearly as rare a character as to be the hero he 
was. He had the arm and spirit of chivalry, and he was the 
most loyal subject, living and dying for his country, with- 
out reference to those who held the helm under that sove- 
reign to whom, next to her, he considered himself bound. 
This completes a character which cannot, I fear, appear 
again in our time." 



THE END. 
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